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Efforts to Obtain 


Naval Reductions 
To Be Continued 


President Hoover Announces 
Intention of Government 
To Follow Up Sugges- 
tions at Geneva. 


Promise of Results 


Said to Be Gratifying | 


Principal Maritime Powers De-| 
clared to Have Expressed Ad- 
herence to Mr. Gibson’s 
Suggestions. 


President Hoover, in a formal state- 
ment made public on May 7, announced 
the intention of the American Govern- 
ment to follow up its efforts to obtain 
further naval reductions as an outcome 
of the recent meeting of the Prepara- 
tory Commission on Disarmament at 


Geneva. The announcement, in full text, 
follows: 

“In reply to inquiries from the press 
the President said: 

“I am greatly gratified at: the promis- 
ing character of the results for naval re- 
duction arising out of the recent Geneva 
Conference. All of the principal naval 
powers have expressed adherence to the 
principles suggested by the American 
delegation, which include the conception 
of reduction instead of limitation of naval 
strength. They have expressed their de- 
sire for full and frank discussion and the 
development of the American formula 
into a practical step. The manner by 
which these discussions are to be ini- 
tiated has not yet been determined, but 
the question will be followed up 
promptly.” 

Definite Position Taken. 

The Preparatory Commission on Dis- 
armament just closed at Geneva saw the 
United States take a definite position on 
at least three important measures, ac- 
cording to information received at the 
Department of State. 

At the session of April 26 the Ameri- 
can delegate, Ambassador Hugh Gib- 
son, informed the Commission that while 
the United States was opposed to the 
training of large reserves, it was ready 
to make a concession for the sake of 
agreement. 

Ambassador Gibson also expressed the 
hope that “as a corollary to this atti- 
tude the delegations of other countries 
will in like manner make the maximum 
of such concession as they find pos- 
sible.” 

Formula Suggested. 

At the meeting of April 22, Ambas- 
sador Gibson suggested that naval re- 
duction might be brought about by 
evolving a formula for the measurement 
of fighting strength. Factors in this 
formula would be age, unit displacement 
and caliber of guns, Ambassador Gibson 
stated, according to the text of his ad- 


dress made public by the Department | 


of State. 

At a subsequent meeting Ambassador 
Gibson suggested that since it was nec- 
essary for the naval powers to study 
his formula suggestion, that discussion 
of it be postponed for the present. 

Ambassador Gibson 
April 22, according to an announcement 
by the Department, that the United 
States was now ready to accept the 
French thesis of global tonnage for naval 
reduction. 

Would Include All Classes. 

“It is of course the understanding of 

my Government that this involves an 


agreement upon the method alone and | 


not upon any quantitative tonnages or 
the actual percentages to be transferred 
from one category to another,” Ambas- 
sador Gibson added. 


“My Government believes that there | 


can be no complete and effective limi- 
tation of armament unless all classes of 
war vessels, including cruisers, destroy- 
ers and submarines, are limited,’”’ Ambas- 
sador Gibson also stated. 

Ambassador Gibson also made a 
special plea for arms reduction because 


of the Kellogg Treaty for the Renuncia- | 


tion of War. 


“Since our last meeting, the nations | 


of the world have bound themselves by 
solemn understanding to renounce war 
as an instrument of national policy,” he 
said. “We-believe that this agreement 
affirming humanity’s will to peace will 
advance the cause of disarmament by 
removing doubts and fears which in the 
past have constituted our principal ob- 
stacle.” 


Four Bids Received 


For Laid-up Vessels 


Baltimore Firm Offers $385,- 
000 for 23 Steel Cargo Ships. 


Four bids for the purchase of 23 steel 
cargo vessels of the Government laid-up 
fleet, were received by the United States 
Shipping Board May 7, the highest offer 
being $385,000 for the entire fleet, sub- 
mitted by the Union Shipbuilding Com- 
pany of Baltimore. 

Three of the offers were for the scrap- 
ping of the vessels within the continen- 
tal limits of the United States, and the 
fourth for the purchase of one ship for 
conversion to a barge. This bid was by 
the Spiniello Construction Co., of Orange, 
N. J., offering $5,500 for the vessel. The 
full text of the Board’s statement fol- 
lows: 

The ovening of bids by the Shipping 
Board this morning for sale of 23 laid-up 
steel cargo vessels to be scrapped, con- | 
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Graf Zeppelin Plans 


Twe American Trips 


Flights Also Scheduled t 
Vienna and Over Germany. 


o 


Four more flights are proposed for the 
German “Graf Zeppelin” this year, ac- 
cording to announcement by the Luft- 
schiffbau Zeppelin, it is stated by the 
assistant trade commissioner at Berlin, 
A. Douglas Cook, in advices made pub- 
lic May 7 by the Department of Com- 
merce. The statement follows in full 
text: 

A trip to Vienna and, provided weather 
conditions in the mountain area permit, 


| to certain other Austrian cities, sched- 


| uled this month, to last about 12 hours. 
The first 1929 trip to America, also 
| this month, during which the “Graf Zep- 
| pelin” will spend only about three days 
in the United States. , 

A second flight to America, scheduled 
for the first half of June. 

In the summer, when the long daylight 
hours permit, a flight is planned over 
eastern Germany, with a probable inter- 
mediate landing in Berlin. This trip will 
be divided into two sections as follows: 
Friedrichshafen-Silesia-Berlin, and Ber- 
lin-East Prussia-Friedrichshafen. 

The rate of passage for the American 
trip has been fixed at $2,000 each way. 
The other flights will lack the sensational 


1 
| 
| 


' 


Plans to Exchange 
Radio Programs 


Abroad Outlined 


Two Applicants Seek Author- 
ity to Establish Trans- 
oceanic Stations Using 


Short Waves. 


Both Proposals Taken 


Under Consideration 
rrangements Said 
Been Made in Several For- 
eign Countries for In- 
terchange. 


Authority to establish transoceanic 
radio stations for the rebroadcasting and 
interchange of programs with foreign 
countries by means of short waves was 
requested of the Federal Radio Commis- 


element and fares will be correspond-;sion May 7 by two different applicants. 


ingly cheaper. The fare for the Vienna 
trip will be 600 marks, and that for the 
Silesia-East Prussia trip 1,000 marks. 

For this latter trip accommodations 
for the two sections may be booked 
through the Hamburg-American Line. 
The fare for the first stage, Fried- 
richshafen-Silesia-Berlin will be 
marks, and that for the second section 
Berlin-East Prussia-Friedrichshafen, 600 
marks. (German mark $0.238.) 


Increase in Exports 


Is Ascribed Chiefly |". 


To New Markets 


Trade With Europe and 
Other Leading Purchasers 
Said to Have Gained Com- 
paratively Slowly. 

The prbportions of the total exports of 
the Whited States going to various parts 


of the world have changed greatly in the 
last seven years, exports to Canada, 


The Universal Broadcasting Company 
of Philadelphia, operating radio station 
WCAU, seeks a channel for rebroad- 
casting with 500 watts power, and offered 


testimony to the effect that preliminary 
arrangements already have been made 


400 :for program interchanges with stations in 


| 


Paris and Berlin. Dr. Leon Levy, presi- 
dent of the company, and secretary- 
treasurer of the Columbia Broadcasting 
System, and I. D. Levy, chairman of the 
board of the Universal Company and 
vice president and general counsel of 
Columbia system, appeared for the sta- 


n. 
Western Company Asks Permit. 
The Pacific Western Broadcasting Fed- 


-eration, of Pasadena, Calif., requested a 


| 
| 


'ligious character. 


construction permit for a 1,500-watt 
short-wave station for transoceanic re- 
broadcasting and interchange of pro- 
grams of educational, cultural, and re- 
G. W. Alexander, ex- 
ecutive manager of the federation, ex- 
plained that the Commission already has 
granted his organization permission to 
construct a 50,000-watt regular broad- 
casting station to operate on 1,490 kilo- 
cycles, and that this station is in proc- 
ess of construction. 

Dr. Leon Levy told the Commission 
that the plan was not to use the pro- 
posed Philadelphia rebroadcasting sta- 
tion as the outlet for the Columbia sys- 


Latin America, and the rest of the world , tem, but for the transoceanic transmis- 
|Sion primarily of WCAU programs origi- 


except Europe having gained more than 
those to Europe, according to a state- 


the President’s Con- 


ference. 


Unemployment 


ment made public on May 7 by the Com- |tem in Ne 
mittee on Recent Economic Changes of ; wave station, W2XE, for this purpose. 


nating in Philadelphia. 


Station WABC, 
the “key” 


station of the Columbia sys- 
w York, has its own short- 


Seeks Short-Wave Channel. 
The company seeks a channel in por- 


to Have! 


The statement is in review of a sur-|tions of the short-wave spectrum be- 
vey completed by the National Bureau;tween 6,000 and 6,150 kilocycles or 
of Economic Research for the Committee.) 9,500 and 9,600 kilocycles, he said. 


also stated on| 


to the survey follows: 
ican export trade during the past few 


new and little-used markets rather than 
the increase of business with old cus- 
tomers. American exports in 1928 


$3,971,000,000 in 1922. 
Europe Is Chief Market. 


total exports substantially one-half goes 
to Europe. The remaining half is divided 


Canada, another to Latin America, and 
|the third to the rest of the world com- 
bined. Of exports to Europe somewhat 


The survey points out that of our} many. 


The full text of the statement relating: Should the application be granted, the 


witness added, the station will be ready 


Much of the great expansion of Amer-|for operation within six months. 


Dr. Levy explained, under question- 


years is the result of the development of ing by the Commission chairman, Ira 


E. Robinson, that last. year preliminary 
negotiations were undertaken with 
broadcasting stations in France and 


amounted to 5,321,000,000 as against:Germany by William S. Paley, presi- 


dent of the Columbia system, and since 
have been extended to stations in Ger- 
Later, he said, is proposed, if 
technically feasible, to use short-wave 
channels for intercontinental rebroad- 


|roughly into three equal parts, one to;casting, but the present application is 


for transoceanic. 
Gerald Gross, short-wave engineer for 
the Commission, pointed out that there 


more than a third goes to the United | are altogether only 35 channels in the 
Kingdom, about one-fifth to Germany, , band from 9,500 to 9,600 kilocycles avail- 
considerably less going to France, the|able for transoceanic rebroadcasting. 
}next in order to our customers in Language Obstacle Discussed. 
Europe. Of the total sales to Latin! Chairman Robinson inquired as to “how 
America, Cuba, the Argentine and |effective” rebroadcasting of American 
Mexico account for more than one-half; programs, and vice versa, would be when 
Of exports to the rest of the world,|the different languages are taken into 
Japan, Australia, and China take the|consideration. Dr. Levy said, in his 
largest portion. opinion, it was “just ‘a question of time 
The survey emphasizes the fact that|before the English language becomes 
the proportions of our total exports going | universal.” 
to various parts of the world have John G. Leech, chief engineer for the 
changed greatly among themselves in! Universal company, said the new trans- 
the last seven years. For instance, ex-|mitter would be ‘“‘isolated” in its loca- 
ports to all three of the main divisions | tion, about 18 miles from the center of 


above named gained more largely than 
did those to Europe. 
It is also noted in the survey that of 
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to establish protein-testing laboratories 
for the benefit of wheat growers. 
This measure is identical with a bill 


the recommendation of the Department 
of Agriculture and the Bureau of the 
Budget. The object is to secure to the 


for high protein wheat as is possible. 


The bill follows in full text: 





able report, May 7, on the bill (S. 101), | 
to authorize the Secretary of Agriculture | have tests made in any such laboratory 


i 


The Secretary is hereby authorized to , maintained, 
| establish, maintain, and operate protein- | deemed practicable in cooperation with 


Philadelphia, Responding to Mr. Gross, 
he said he did not consider the rebroad- 
casting or interchange of programs “re- 
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Plan to Aid Producer to Secure Premiums 


On High Protein Wheat Is Approved 


The Senate Committee on Agriculture , connection with the other purposes speci- 
and Forestry unanimously voted a favor- | fed herein. 














The Secretary is also authorized to | 


on the protein content of wheat of any 
year prior to or during the harvesting 
and marketing thereof, and he may com- 


reported at the last Congress, and has! pile and disseminate estimates based on | 


such tests on the probable amount of pro- | 


tein in the wheat in any given area; and 


the Secretary is further authorized to | 


producer as much of the premium paid, collect and disseminate information for 


the benefit cf all concerned pertaining to 


Senator Walsh (Dem.), of Montana,| protein in wheat as a merchandising 
its author, told the Committee he was! factor and relative to the conditions af- 
anxious for enactment of the bil] in time | fecting the quality and quantity of pro- 
to be applied to the next crop. He was| tein in wheat and surrounding the mar- 
assured by the Committee that passage | keting of wheat with respect to protein. 
| at the special session was probable. 


} Sec. 3. That cooperative protein-test- 
ing laborotories shall be established, 
and operated whenever 


testing laboratories at such places as he| any State agricultural college meeting 


may deem advisable and practicable for| conditions prescribed by the Secretary | 


the official protein testing of wheat and 


| the certification thereof and for and in 


| 
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| 


|} its parcel 


4 e jare not abreast of other countries” i 
Favorable Report on Measure to Authorize Establishment | 


Of Testing Laboratories Voted by Committee. 


WASHINGTON, WEDNESDAY, MAY 8, 1929 


MEMBERS OF THE LEGISLATIVE BRANCH ARE ACCORDED IN THESE COLUMNS THE RIGHT oF DissENT From ANY ACTION OF THE EXECUTIVE ESTABLISHMENT WHETHER Concress Is IN SESSION OR ADJOURNED. 
/ 


sntered as Second Class Matter at 
the Post Office, Washington, D.C. 


seg proportion as the structure” 


of a government gives force 


to public opinion, it is esservetial 
that public 
enlightened,”” 


opinion should be 
—George Washington, 
ent of the United States, 
1789—1727 
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Restriction Opposed | Senate Committee Files Reports |Bill Readjusting 


On Imports of Cigars 


Repeal of Law Is Asked by 
House Committee. 


Repeal of Section 2804 of the Revised | 
Statutes which prohibits importation of 
cigars into the United States in packages 
containing less than 3,000, is proposed 
in the tariff bill (H. R. 2667) introduced 
in the House May 7. The section, it was 
explained in the tentative report of 
House Committee on Ways and Means, 
operates as a discrimination against 
Cuba almost exclusively and has been 
responsible for abrogation by Cuba of 
post convention with the 
United States. 


The full text of the Committee’s state- 
ment on the proposed repeal follows: 

Under section 2804 of the Revised 
Statutes cigars may not be imported in 
packages containing less than 3,000. No 
such limitation applies to any other 
class of imported commodities, and, be- 
cause of the peculiar economic condi- 
tions, the provision operates as a dis- 
crimination against the republic of 
Cuba almost exclusively. 

Your Committee is advised that this | 
restriction has for years been the ob- 
stacle to the conclusion of a permanent 
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Cooperative Method 
Of Selling Livestock. 
Shows Rapid Growth 


Department of Agriculture 
Finds Movement First At- 
tained Real Impor- 


tance in 1920 


Although the cooperative marketing 
movenient in the livestock industry is 
more than 100 years old it was not until | 
1920 that it assumed real importance, 
according to a study of the development 


made by the Bureau of Agriculturai earning from 15,000 francs to 25,000: 


Econemics, Department of Agriculture. | 

By 1920, it was stated by the Bureau, 
there were approximately 1,000 such 
associations and on January 1, 1929, 
there were 2,017 associations listed with 


the Bureau handling the business of 
son end ap rs valued “at. approxi- |, 


mately $500,000,000. The full text of 
the Bureau’s statement follows: 
, Started In Ohio. 

More than one hundred years ago a 
group of Welsh settlers near Granville, 
Ohio, organized a cooperative livestock 
marketing venture. Their first attempt 
was with hogs which were driven to 
Sandusky, where the animals were 
slaughtered and packed, and the pork 
then shipped by boat to Montreal. An 
agent of the organization went along 
to sell the product, but realized only 
$1.25 per hundredweight, a sum too smail 
to yield a profit. 

Many other early efforts to sell live- 
stock cooperatively are recorded by the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, in addition, to the cooperative im- 
portation of breeding stock, and coopera- 
tive driving of stock to distant markets. 
It was not until after the turn of the 
twentieth century, however, that the co- 
operative marketing of livestock began 
to assume a place of real importance in 
the Nation’s livestock industry. By the 
year 1920, there were approximately 
1,000 such associations, and on January 
1, 1929, there were 2,017 associations 
listed by the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. It is estimated that the live- 
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Lack of Radio Installations. 
On Railroads Is Criticized 


Raising the question of what he 
termed America’s backwardness in the 
use of radio telephones ‘on railroad 
trains, Senator Dill (Dem.), of Washing- 
ton, told the Senate, May 7, that this 
question would be covered in hearings, 
beginning May 8, on the Couzens bill (S. 
6) to establish a communications com- 
mission, 

Senator Dill had the clerk read a state- 
ment by the Radio Protective Associa- | 
tion, charging that the installation of 
radio telephones on trains was prevented 
by an agreement between the Radio Cor- 


| poration of America, the General Elec- 


tric Company, the Westinghouse Electric 
Company and the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company. 

Pointing out that the United States 
leads in most fields of radio and wire- | 
less endeavor, Senator Dill declared “we 

in 


the use of radio telephones. | 


Complete 
News Summary 


.. . of every article in 
this issue will be found 
on the Back Page. 


The News Summary 
is Classified by topics 
every day for the con- 
venience of the reader. 


Right to Hold Office Found by Majority, 9 to 8; Disquali- | 


fication Asserted in Minority Findings; Individual 
Expressicns of Opinion Also Given. 


The Senate on May 7 received from 
the Judiciary Committee three reports 
and two expressions of the views of in- 
dividual members in response to the 
question as to whether the Secretary of 
the Treasury, Andrew W. Mellon, is 
disqualified for that office by reason of 
his ownership of stocks in business cor- 
porations, . 

This question had been put to the Com- 
mittee by virtue of the action of the 
Senate in adopting the resolution (S. Res. 
2) introduced by Senator McKellar 
(Dem.), of Tennessee, on March 5 when 
President Hoover sent in the nominations 
of all members of his Cabinet except 
Mr. Mellon and the Secretary of Labor, 
James J. Davis, who were continued in 
office from the previous administration. 

Senator Steiwer (Rep.), of Oregon, 
filed’ the majority report of the Com- 
mittee, adopted by a vote of 9 to 8, in 
which it was held that Mr. Mellon’s own- 
ership of stock in business corporations 
does not disqualify him. 

Senator Norris (Rep.), of Nebraska, 
chairman of the Committee, filed the 
minority report, rejected by a vote of 
13 to 4 in the Committee, in which it 


:was held that Mr. Mellon is disqualified 


by reason of his ownership of stock. 


Senator Borah (Rep.), of Idaho, sub- 
mitted a report signed by himself - 
and | 


Senators King (Dem.), of Utah, 
Dill (Dem.), of Washington, in which it 


Given to House 


Representative Hawley Pre- 
sents Plan Based om Testi- 
mony Taken Over Pe- 

riod of Two Months. 


was declared that while ownership « Changes are Made 


stock would not. in itself, disqualifv a 


person from holding the office of Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, that any evidence 
of that persons participation in the ac- 
tual carrying on of the business in which 
he owned stock would constitute a dis- 
qualification under the law. It was 
stated that there was no evidence of a 
disqualifying activity in the case of Mr. 
Mellon, so far as the Committee was 
advised. This report was not voted upon 
in the Committee. 

Senator Walsh (Dem.), of Montana, 
filed a statement of his individual views 
embodying a transcript of a deposition 
made + Mr.- Mellon during a case in 
which testimony was taken regarding a 
merger between the Aluminum Company 
of Aurion and a company organized 
by the late James B. Duke, the point 
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Insurance Is Compulsory 
For French Air Pilots 


France has compulsory insurance for 
air pilots, the Assistant Trade Commis- 
sioners at Paris, H. C. Schuette, reports 
to ¢he Department of Commerce. The 
full text of the Department’s state- 
ment issued May 7, follows: 

In civil aeronautics one-third of the 
necessary premioum 
the pilot and the other two-thirds by the 
firm which employs him. 

A pilot or other fiying employee earn- 


| ing 25,500 franes (1 franc approximately 


$0.039) or over a year must be insured 
against death for 100,000 francs; one 


francs will have a policy for 50,000 
francs, etc. 


Reductions Ordered 
In Rates on Cheese 


Carload Charges from Wis- 
consin Termed Exces- 


sive by I. C. C. 


A reduction in the carload rating and 


| rates on cheese from Wisconsin to desti- 


nations throughout the United States has 
been ordered by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, effective July 15. The pres- 


is to be paid by| 


| Lease of Twe Roads 


By New York Central 
| Railway Is Opposed 


‘Minority Stockholders of Big 


Four Lines File Objection 
To Proposal With 
The I. C. C. 


Counsel for the protective committee 
of the stockholders of the Cleveland, 


Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis Railway 
and for the Fonda, Johnstown & Glovers- 
i ville Railroad have filed with the Inter- 
state Commerce Coen replies. in 
oppositjon to, the petition of the New 
York Wirwrate'R that- the. .Com- 
| mission enter an order approving its 
proposed lease of the Cleveland, Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago & St. Louis Railway 
and the Michigan Central Railroad. 

The New York Central in its petition 
said it had complied with the conditions 
imposed by the Commission that it make 
offers to acquire the property of several 
connecting short lines on the basis of 
their commercial value. 


Contentions Of Opposers. 


The Fonda, Johnstown & Gloversville 
in its reply takes the position that the 
New York Central has not yet fully 


In Administration 


|Committee on Ways and Means 
To Hold Meeting May 9 to 
Vote Report on Measure 
As Introduced, 


The tariff bill (H. R.°2667) designed, 
according to its framers, to provide a re+ 
adjustment of the tariff rather than a 
revision, was introduced im the House 


May 7, by Representative Hawley (Rep.), 
of Salem, Oreg., chairman of the House 
Committee on Ways and Means. The 
measure presented to the House by Mr. 
Hawley, to be known as the proposed 
tarff act of 1929, represents the work of 
the majority members of the Ways and 
Means Committee based on two months 
of testimony taken by the full Commit- 
tee, and was accompanied by a tentative 
“basis for a report” dealimg with the 
work ‘of the subcommittee. The full. 
membership of the Ways amd Means 
Committee, it was anonunced, will meet. 
May 9 to vote on the bill as introduced. 
Changes Provided, 

The measure provides for @ reorganiza- 
tion of the Tariff Commission and im- 
| portant changes in the special and admin- 
istrative features of the Tariff Act of 
1922, including a different principle to 
be made applicable in carrying out the 
flexible provisions of the Act, and a 
method designed to ascertain more read- 
ily the value of imported merchandise. 

Fair Consideration Asked. 

Fair consideration of the mew tariff 
|revision bill (H. R. 2667) on the floor 
\of the House was asked by the Minority 
leader of «the House, Representative 
Garner (Dem.), of Uvalde, Tex. and 
assured by the Majority Leader, Repre+ 
sentative Tilson (Rep.), of New Haven, 
Conm, im-a.debate when the I the Howse 





vened May 7. Mr. Garner told the House 
that he expected to show in the House 
“by map and by demonstration that less 
than one-fourth of the people of the 
United States have been reprejented in 
the framing of this bill and yet you are 
going to cut off three-fourths of them 
trom an opportunity of offering amend- 
ments if you follow this leadership.” 
Mr. Tilson said: “In the fixst place a 
fair opportunity is going to be given for 
consideration of this tariff pill, and 
there is no disposition to do otherwise.” 
The Majority Leader also called at- 


ent less-than-carload rating and rates|complied with the conditions and the 


were found not’ unreasonable. The 
Commission’s decision was made pub- 
lic May 7 in Docket No. 17713, a pro- 
ceeding on complaint of the Commis- 
sioner of Markets of the State of Wis- 
consin, Edward Nordman. 

The Commission held further that the 
rates on cheese from Chicago to the 
Southwest and from Pine Island, Minn., 
to Kansas City, Mo., are unreasonable. 
Reasonable rates have been prescribed 
for the future. 


The Commission denied the claim for | 


reparation made in Docket No, 18281 by 
the Ridenour-Baker Grocery Company 
and others, holding that the carload rates 
on cheese from Wisconsin points and 


protective committee representing the 
Big Four minority stockholders ‘renews 
its objections to the terms and condi- 
; tions of the proposed lease of the Big 
Four to the applicant, and respectfully 
represents that the Commission erred in 
finding the ‘considerations and terms and 
conditions of the proposed lease to be 
just and reasonable in the premises.’” 

The Fonda in.its reply says that ap- 
plicant “has failed to comply with the 
requirements of the report of the Com- 
mission herein that it make bona fide 
‘offers to acquire the respective proper- 
ties of the intervening short lines for 
considerations equal to their commercial 
value” and that the report of the Com- 


Pine Island, Minn., to Kansas City, were! mission “clearly did not contemplate that 
not unreasonable in the“past. The find-! the applicant could make sham offers, 
ings entered in the report of Division 2|regardless of commercial value, as, for 
follow in full text: example, the offers made to two of the 
Upon the record we are convinced that | intervening short lines (Alpena and At- 
the present rating on cheese, in carloads, | tica) of the sum of $1 for their respec- 
is unreasonably high for future applica-! tive properties, and when that was re- 
tion. The various rate comparisons of rec-| fused offer to arbitrate and demand the 
ord also warrant the conclusion that the| entry of a final order in these proceed- 
existing rate level on cheese, in carloads, | ings.” 
exceeds what will for the future consti-| “No bona-fide offer was made by appli- 
tute a reasonable maximum. We of | cant,” it says, “to acquire the steam rail- 
course appreciate that the existing class-|yoads of the Fonda for considerations 
rate levels in western trunk line and of-| equal to their commercial value,” and the 
ficial territories may possibly be changed Commission is asked to grant the Fonda’s 
somewhat by the findings to be made inj motion to reopen the proceedings with 
the two pending investigations into the!a view to the inclusion of its electric 
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levels of such rates. Our findings here 
made approximate substantial justice as 
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Netherland Air Lines 


| On Summer Schedule | 


Daily Freight Service To and 
From England Inaugurated. 
Royal Netherland Air Lines have in- 


augurated summer services, which will 
include an exclusive freight service daily 


|from London at € a. m, to Rotterdam, 


for connection there with Prague, Cassel, 
Marienbad, and Berlin, and a daily serv- 
ice from Rotterdam to Berlin without 
intermediate landing, it is stated by the 
American commercial attache at The 


Hague, Jesse F. Van Wickel, in advices! 


made public May 7 by the Department of 
Commerce. 


The full text of the statement follows: 


The Amsterdam-Hannover-Berlin line 
will be continued in cooperation with the 
German Luft Hansa; and during the pe- 
riod of heaviest traffic, May 15 to August 
31, there will be five services daily with 
London and three with Paris. 

Connections will be provided, as usual, 
with other European cities. Some freight 
and baggage tariffs have been reduced, 
passenger rates from Rotterdam north- 
ward have been fixed on the Amsterdam 


| basis, and return tickets will be issued 


for all lines and all destinations. 
For the first time an evening service 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 6.] 


|railway properties as well as the steam 
|railroad property mentioned in.the Com- 
;mission’s report. Pending such reopen- 
ing, it urges that the New York Central 
petition be denied, 

According to the reply the New York 
Central offered $1,400,000 for the steam 
railroad of the Fonda from Fonda to 
| Broadalbin, | N. Y., but did not include 
|some 12 miles of its line. This figure, 
it is declared, does not represent the 
,commercial value, and an alternative of- 
i fer to lease the properties at an annual 
|rental is characterized as “equally ri- 
, diculous.” 


|Restrictions Sought 


_ In Distributing Films 


Mr. Brookhart Seeks to Pro- 


hibit *‘Block-booking.” 


iA bill(S., 1003) to prevent so-called 
| blind booking, block booking and arbi- 
trary allocation of; motion-picture films 
was introduced in the Senate May 7 by 
‘Senator Brookhart (Rep.), of Iowa In- 
dependent theater producers, Senator 
| Brookhart said in a statement explain- 


| ing the bill, has been “subjugated to 


|control of the 
, Will H. Hays.’ 


The full text of the conclusions of Mr, 
| Brookhart’s statement follows: 
booking, block-booking and arbitrary al- 
; location of films, To this extent it is 
very similar to my former bill, It will 
{ 


] 


: organization headed by 


» 


é 


[Continued on Page 12, Column 


My bill is designed to outlaw the blind | 


tention to the procedure im. 19)3 during 
the framing of the Underwood Tariff 
Act, asserting that the wules of the 
House were changed at that time to pre- 
vent the Offering of an armemdment not 
germane to the particular itezm to which 
it was offered, 

(The reports of the commodity subcom- 
mittees on the tariff bill are published in 
full in this issue.) 

Outstanding changes included in the 
various commodities schedules of the 
Tariff Act are: 

Chemicals, Oils and Paimts: Rates 
changed on 39 commodities, of which 33 
are increases and 6 decreases. Thirteen 


[Contizzxed on Page 2, Column 5.) 


Film Projectors 


Required in Europe 


Need of Replacements Offers 
Opportunity to Exporters. 


The possibility of replacing the old 
and worn-out equipment of European mo- 
tion-picture houses by American projec- 
tors, generators, etc., is Worth the serious 
consideration of American exporters, in 
the opinion of N. D. Golden, assistant 
chief of the motion-picture section of the 
Department of Commerce, jt was stated 
by the Department on May 7. [In a bulle- 
tin which has just beem issued, Mr. 
Golden points out that maamy obstacles 
have to be met in introducing this type of 
equipment in Europe. The full text of 
the statement follows: 

It is claimed, for example, that Ameri- 
can projectors are too Complicated for 
easy operation, and that they will not 
take old films as well as foreign ma- 
chines. The real difficulty, however, he 
states, arises from the fact that parts 
and repairs cannot be obtained as readily 
as for foreign makes. 

Notwithstanding these difficulties, the 
superiority of American projectors, not 
only in construction but in the results 
obtained, makes it possible to sell them 
|if sufficient sales effort is exnployed. In 
1928 more than 2,000 American project- 
ing machines of the 35 and 16 mm. types 
were sold in European markets, a figure 
which was double that of 1927, England 
is by far our largest market, taking 952 
machines last year, as compared with 267 
for France, 184 for Spaim, 180 for Bel- 
glum, and 131 for Germany. The last- 
named is the chief European producer 
of motion-picture equipment. 

American exporters hawe obtained the 
greater part of their European business 
with little effort on their part. It is 
probable that the growing popularity of 
sound pictures in Europe will greatly en- 
hance the possibilities of the market 
from the standpoint of American export- 
ers of motion-picture machimery. iad 

Besides the standard projectors for us@ 
in theaters, European countries offer & ™ 
\rapidly growing market for the sale 
| amateur protable projectors, the bulletin 
| Points out. ae 
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Tariff Changes Made in 30 Gommodities |Mr. Hawley Discusses |Measure Providing Readjustments 
Of Chemi 


tion afforded by the act of 1922, the 
| industry has continued to develop so that 


Items Transferred 


To Free List Total 13 


Duty on Linseed Oil Increased 


To Include Compensatory of 
56 Cents Per Bushel. 


The duty on linseed oil has been in- 


it represents an investment of 
about 100,000,000 and employs 10,000 
men. The years since 1922 have been 
characterized by sharp competition be- 
tween domestic manufacturers, a decreas- 
ing number of manufacturers, cheaper 
prices for dyes and other products, and 


today 


an increased demand for fast colors. The | 
development of fast dyes having bright- | 


ness, fastness to sun, laundering, iron- 


eal, Oil and Paint Sch 


> 


creased to include the compensatory of 56 | jing, ete., has been brought about by 


cents per bushel, the new rate on flax-| the devotion of a large amount of money | 


seed provided in the tariff bill (H. R.| and time to the problems involved. The 


2667), according to the report of the sub- | increased production by improved meth- | 


committee of the House Ways and Means | ods of the important intermediate, an- 
Committee on Schedule No. 1, chemical, | thraquinone, greatly facilitated the de- 


& 


edule 
No Changes Proposed 


In Rates on Casein 


‘Few Recommendations for Ad- 
justments on Fats; Changes 
In Classification Made. 


turers, however, soon developed 
| Process so that the plant capacity is now 
more than adequate to care for present 
|demands, and should stimulate the de- 
velopment of new uses, particularly for 
| its important derivative, formaldehyde. 


the| connection wit 


oils and paints, made public in connec- 
tion with the introduction of the bill 
May 7. The subcommittee’s report stated 
also that because of the decision not to 
place a duty on imports from the Philip- 
pines, “but few changes have been made 
in oils and fats, either in the chemical 
schedule or the free list.” 

The full text of the report of the 
chemicals subcommittee follows: | 

Report by the subcommittee: Lindley 
H. Hadley, chairman, Richard S. Ald- 
rich, James A. Frear. : 

The Committee on Ways and Means, in 
preparation of Schedule 1, was furnished 
with detailed information on all the 
articles in the chemical schedule by the 
United States Tarff Commission in the 


form of so-called Summaries of Tariff | 


Information. The Treasury Department 
and the Tariff Commission also supplied 
detailed information regarding suggested 
rephraseology of certain paragraphs in 


the act of 1922 jn order to avoid litiga- | 


tion which has afisen, and to broaden the 
scope of the general provisions of some 
of the paragraphs. The exhaustive revi- 


sion of nomenclature and simplification | 
of phraseology which was made in the 


act of 1922 rendered unnecessary any 
fundamental redrafting of the chemicai 
schedule of the present bill. 

In the consideration of Schedule 1, the 
Tariff Commission has made available 


a greater wealth of statistics of im- | 


ports, exports, and production, of prices, 
and of costs of production, than has per- 
haps been possible in the case of any 
other schedule. The costs of production 
investigations by the Tariff Commission 
for the purposes of section 315 of the 
act of 1922, have afforded invaluable 
data, not only on the items investigated, 
but on many others indirectly concerned 
in the investigations. The committee has 
in general been guided by the facts ob- 
tained in these investigations, and it 
has perpetuated neerly all the rates 
which have been changed by presidential 
proclamations. % : 

Full consideration was given to the 
testimony and the contents of the briefs 
submitted at the hearings on chemicals 
and allied products. 

The equivalent ad valorem rate for the 
dutiable items of the chemical: schedule 
imported under the act of 1922 up to 
1928 is 33.78 per cent, compared with 


an average of 37.67 per cent for all duti- | 
able items imported during the same pe- | 


riod. Furthermore, the precentage of 
imports (by value) of duty-free chemi- 
cals to that of all dutiable chemical im- 


ports under the act of 1922, is 71.83, as | 


compared with 62.73 per cent, the ratio 
for all duty-free imports to all dutiable 
imports. The equivalent ad valorem 
rate on all chemicals, dutiable and free, 
imported under the act of 1922, is 9.39 
per cent, as compared with an equivalent 
ad valorem rate of 14.04 per cent on total 


imports of all kinds during the same pe- | 


riod. Therefore, it can not be suctess- 
fully contended that the rates of ‘duty 
in Schedule 1, of the act of 1922 are 
above the levels of other schedules. 


General Treatment 


Termed Readjustment 

In general, the treatment of Schedule 
1 by the Committee is in no sense a re- 
vision, but rather a readjustment in 
certain items in order to meet the 
changed conditions in certain industries 
since 1922. This schedule contains 
many hundreds of items. The Commit- 


, Pe a 
tee received requests for changes in 70 | 


of the 93 paragraphs of the chemical 
schedule. Changes have been made in 
rates in only 29 of these paragraphs. 
In addition, about 32 commodities have 


been specifically mentioned, and _ there | 


have been changes in phraseology in cer- 
tain paragraphs in order to avoid litiga- 
tion and ambiguity. Rates have been 
changed on 39 commodities, of which 33 
were increases and 6 were decreases. 
Some of the increases represent adjust- 
ments of compensatory duties which were 
out of line with the base rates, and these 
have been properly adjusted. 

Thirteen items have been transferred 
from the dutiable list to the free list, of 
which seven are of particular interest to 
agriculture—the fertilizer materials urea, 
fish scrap, fish meal, and tankage, the 
insecticides calcium arsenate and Paris 
green, and santonin and its salts, used as 
a vemifuge for hogs. Other items trans- 
ferred include materials not produced in 
this country—buchu leaves, a crtde bo- 
tanical drug; licorice root, the raw ma- 
terial for licorice extract; and argols, 
tartars, and wine lees, the raw materials 
for tartaric acid and cream of tartar. Of 
the seven transfers from the free list to 
the chemical schedule, three items— 
citrous juice, palm-kernel oil, and sesame 
oil—pertain to agricultural products; 
the other items include chromic and 
nitric acids, kieserite, and spermaceti 
wax. Decreases were made in the rates 
on.phenol of carbolic acid, cresylic acid, 
ortho, meta, and para cresol, and syn- 
thetic camphor. 

A number of commodities which have 
become of importance in the industrial 
change since 1922 have been given spe- 
cific mention for the first time. The 
rates in paragraph 5, the basket para- 
graph, and in the basket clauses of 
other paragraphs, have not been dis- 
turbed. 

The chemical industry has undergone 
striking developments during the seven 
years in which the present tariff act has 
been in operation. New processes have 
reduced costs and rendered old methods 
obsolete. Many new products have been 
developed. The ability of America ta 
apply research to the solution of manu- 
facturing problems and the development 
of new products has been most grati- 
fving, and gives us every reason to be- 
lieve that we are on the threshold of 
even greater and more | far-reaching 
achievements in the course of the next 
fow years, 


Recommendations Made 


For Coal-tar Products 

The coal-tar chemicel industry became 
firmly esteblished in the United States 
@s a result of the World War. Since 
the close of ‘the war, under the protec- 


8 


fast dyes. 


| velopment 0 F 
eo tant developments in the 


| Other impor 


| eoal-tar industry include the production | 


‘of phthalic anhydride by cheaper meth- 
ods, the production of synthetic Phenol 
from benzene, the development of insecti- 
|cides and fungicides, by which increased 
|vields and improved qualities of such 
crops as wheat, corn, potatoes, and other 
farm products may be obtained. The pro- 
duction of new chemicals for the rubber 
industry is of more than usual signifi- 
leance, in that by the development of 
anti-oxidants, of accelerators for vulcan- 
|ization, and of compounds for improving 
/the ageing of rubber, the life of many 
larticles of rubber has been extended in 
some cases from 100 per cent to 500 per 
cent. The development of new pharma- 


| 


of disease is one of the most important 
contributions of chemistry to the wel- 
fare of mankind. ; 

Requests were made for the restora- 
|tion of the original rates which obtained 
in paragraphs 27 and 28 for two years 
after the date of the passage of the 
Act of 1922. 

These rates were automatically reduced | 
under the provisions of the act from 60 
per cent ad valorem to 45 per cent ad 
|valorem in paragraph 28 and from 55 
|per cent to 40 per cent ad valorem in 
paragraph 27. 

In *#iew of the creditable progress of 
\the industry and upon the further facts 
as to its status and condition disclosed | 
| upon the hearings, the committee recom- | 
|mends the continuance cf the present! 
|rates based upon the American selling 
| price as provided in the present law. 

In this connection attention is called | 
to a further important recommendation, 
|viz., that the provision of the existing 
law prohibiting any increase of the rates 
|in paragraphs 27 and 28 under section 
315 be stricken out. In view of the au- 
tomatic reduction from the temporary to 
the permanent rate above specified there 
|does not appear to be any sound reason 
for longer retaining this distinction in 
the application of the flexible provision. 
The adoption of this reommendation will 
afford thereafter the benefit of this rem- 
edy to all items in the schedule. 


Covers Derivatives 
Of Hydrocarbon Gases 


Paragraph 2 of the act of 1922 covers 
chemicals derived from hydrocarbon | 
gases which are constituents of natural 
gas. In 1922 this industry was in its) 
infancy and production of the deriva-| 
tives*was not on a commercial scale. | 
The rates of duty provided by the act of | 
| 1922 have fostered the development in| 
|the United States of this new synthetic 
organic chemical industry based upon a 
| hitherto undeveloped series of chemical | 
compounds, and comparable in promise | 
of future value to the development of | 
the coal-tar series of chemicals in Ger- | 
many. There has been a phenomenal | 
| increase in the domestic production .) 
some of these products, and a decline in 
price. Of great military significance is 
the fact that the plant for manufactur- 
ing certain of these products can readily 
| be converted to the production of mus- 
tard gas. 

Among the more important products 
of this industry is ethylene glycol, the 
chief use of which is as a partial sub- 
| stitute for glycerin in the manufacture 
of dynamite, the freezing point of which 
it lowers. It has also substantially dis- 
placed denatured alcohol and glycerin 
as an antifreeze in automobile radiators. 
|The domestic consumption of ethylene 
glycol increased from 10,000 pounds in 
| 1922, to nearly 12,000,000 pounds in 1927. 

Other valuable derivatives are used 
for lacquer solvents, extraction solvents, 
synthetic gums and resins, and medi- 
|cinals. Paragraph 2 has been expanded 
to include the more important of these 
| products not mentioned in the act of 
1922, but the rates of duty in paragraph 
2 remained unchanged. 

It was not until 1927 that synthetic 
acetaldehyde and its solid form, para- 
cetaldehyde, were produced on a large 








scale in the United States from acety- | 
lene, the gas evolved when calcium car- | 


bide is treated with water. These prod- 
ucts have become of increasing impor- 
tance in the manufacture of accele- 


rators for the vulcanization of rubber, | 


and in the synthesis of many organic 
chemicals. 
tives, the most important is acetic acid, 
production of which was commenced on 
a large scale in 1928. 


Increased Production 
Of Butyl Alcohol 


The domestic production of butyl alco- 
hol from corn, by a process developed 


during the war, has kept pace with the | 


increased Output of automobiles, in the 
lacquers for which this aleohol and its 
derivatives are chiefly used. 


sumed in the production of butyl alcohol, 
Of the derivatives of butyi alcohol, 
butyl acetate is the most important and 
has suffered the most from the compe- 
tition of imports. It is estimated that 
the importations of butyl acetate in 1928 
displaced nearly 800,000 bushels of corn 
which would have been used in the pro- 
duction of the primary product, butyl 
alcohol. Butyl acetate is not specifically 
mentioned in the Act of 1922, being duti- 
able under a basket clause at a lower 
rate than the equivalent duty on butyl 
alcohol. The committee has therefore 
taken butyl acetate from the basket 
clause and placed a duty on it propor- 
tional to that on butyl alcohol. 

The manuyacture of synthetic amyl 
alcohol from certain constituents of: nat- 
ural gas is a development of recent 
years, This alcohol has largely replaced 
fusel oil, formerly obtained almost. en- 
tirely from abroad. It is used chiefly in 
the manufacture of amyl acetate or ba- 
nana oil, an important solvent for lac- 
quers and nitrocellulose. 

The domestic production of methanol, 
or wood alcohol, which is an important 
product of the hardwood distillation in- 
dustry, Was seriously threatened by im- 


portations of German synthetic methanol | 


' beginning in 1925, American manufac- 


| ceuticals for the control and prevention | 


| tained, is too well known to need further 


| widely used for automobiles, clothing, 


| textiles are made by treating cotton fab- 
ries with a coating of nitrocellulose in a| 
| solvent vehicle such as butyl acetate, or| 


| increased the market for corn, cotton, 
} and cotton linters consumed in the pro-| 
| duction of the necessary solvents, fab- | 


| and cellophane or transparent sheets for 


| One of the most important developments 


Of these synthetic deriva- | 


In 1928 | 
about 8,000,000 bushels of corn were con- | 





Growing Manufacture 
|Of Organic Solvents 


One of the most rapidly growing 
branches of industrial chemistry is the| 
manufacture-of organic solvents, such 
as ethyl acetate, amyl acetate, butyl ace- 
tate, and certain derivatives of ethylene 
mentioned in paragraph 2. These sol- 
| vents are made from butyl, ethyl, and 
|amyl alcohols, acetic acid, and other | 
| chemicals, the production of which has 
greatly increased to meet the enlarged 
|demands. The tremendous increase in| 
the consumption of solvents is due to the 
development in recent years of lacquers 
and coated fabrics. These lacquers are| 
fast drying, durable, protective films of| 
nitrocellulose, which is made from cotton | 
linters and applied by means of a sol-| 
vent vehicle such as butyl acetate. The| 
application of these lacquers to automo- | 
biles and furniture, together with the 
new and variegated color effects ob- 


comment. An important application of 
pyroxylin lacquers is in the canning of | 
foods. | 
There has been marked improvement | 


in the quality of coated textiles now so 


covering, rugs, and 


upholstery, wall 
These coated | 


many other applications. 


with solutions of rubber and other ma- 
terials, or of drying oils and gums. 

The use of lacquers and coated textiles 
has not only lowered the production | 
costs of the finished products but has 


ries, and lacquers. . 
Closely allied to the lacquer industry, 
and also to the rayon industry, is the| 
manufacture of pyroxylin plastics, also | 
made from nitrocellulose. The increase 
in the variety of articles and of the 
quantity produced has been large. In 
1927 the value of unfinished articles prc- | 
duced was $16,500,000, and of finished 
articles, in excess of $50,000,000. These 
products include toilet ‘articles, film 
stock, novelties, toys, pens and pencils, 


the wrapping of display merchandise. 


in the pyroxylin industry is the produc- 
tion of safety or nonshatterable glass, 
consisting of a thin sheet of transparent 
celluloid cemented between two sheets 
of glass, The consumption of this kind 
of glass \for automobile windshields has 
increased enormously. 


Paragraph Covering 
Pyroxlin Revised 


Of simllar appearance and working 
characteristics to pyroxylin are the cel- 
lulose acetate derivatives of cellulose 
which have recently assumed commercial 
importance. Because of their greater 
stability to light and heat, and less in- 
flammability, the cellulose acetate plas- 
tics enter fields for which pyroxylin is 
not so well adapted, as for example, 
motion-picture films. Cellulose acetate 
is extensively used for the manufacture | 
of the well-known acetate silk. ) 

Paragraph 31, covering pyroxylin| 
plastics, has been revised so that articles 
of pyroxylin will be classified for duty 
in the paragraphs in which they are men- 
tioned by name. Provision has been 
made for transparent sheets for safety 
glass, and for cellulose acetate plastics. 
Because of their greater cost of produc- 
tion, the latter products have been given 


a higher rate of duty than unenumerated | . 


pyroxylin products, the duties on which 
remain unchanged. y 

Somewhat similar to the pyroxylin 
plastics are the synthetic resins which 
have witnessed a phenomenal growth in 
the last seven years. These synthetic 
resins are condensation products of two 
or more materials obtained from a wide 


Proposed Change in 


Tariff Commission 


Recommended Revision in 
Administrative Provisions 
Of Law Are Out- 
lined. 
Representative Hawley (Rep.), of 


Salem, Oreg., in a statement May 7 in 
h the tariff bill (H. R. 


2667), discussed in detail the proposed | 


changes in the administrative features 
of the Tariff Act of 1922, including a 
proposed reorganization of the Tariff 
Commission, a suggested new principle 
to be applicable in carrying out the flexi- 
ble provisions of the act, and a method 
of more readily ascertaining “value” of 
imported merchandise. 


The full text of section of Mr. Haw- | 


ley’s statement dealing with the admin- 
istrative provisions follows: 

These provisions have been revised 
where experience has indicated that mod- 
ifications of the existing law should be 
made for a more prompt and efficient 
administration of our customs law. Com- 
ment is made only in those that have 
attracted the most attention. 

Tariff Commission Changed. 

The Tariff Commission is in effect 
recreated. The number of members is 
increased from six to seven and their 
compensation from $10,000 to $12,000 per 
year. Members of the present Commis- 
sion may be reappointed by the Presi- 
dent, but no restriction is placed upon 
his selection of appointees. Places on 
the new commission will be determined 
by the eligibility under requirements of 
the new section. The term of office of 
each commissioner will be seven years. 
The changes have been deemed advisable 
and necessary in view of the greatly in- 
creased powers of the commission and 
duties they are to perform. : 

The principle to which the President 
must conform in carrying out the “flexi- 
ble provisions” is the equalization of 
“conditions of competition in the princi- 


In Tariff Program Given to House 


Representative Hawley Submits Proposals Based on Two 
Months of Testimony by Committee on Ways and Means. 
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items, including several fertilizer andjtended to adjust the diiferences in com- 
other items, transferred to free list. | petitive conditions at home and abroad, 
Earths, earthenware and glassware: ; based upon our experience under the ex- 
Three commodities transferred from| isting tariff law. It is intended to main- 
free list to dutiable status, namely, | tain confidence, encourage industry, fos- 
brick not specially provided for, which| ter agriculture, provide employment for 
includes common building brick, port-| Our 27,000,000 of wage earners, and pro- 
‘land and other hydraulic cement and, mote the continuance of our great and 
|erude felspar. Slight increases in tiles: | unusual prosperity. ' 
| Pottery, compound duty imposed on The bill proposes such changes in the 
china or porcelain wares, to equalize | existing law as careful and extended in- 
| prices of domestic tableware and the/ vestigations have found necessary to 
less expensive china or porcelain im- | maintain the American standards. For- 
| Higher 'cign competitors have an uncanny apti- 
| rates on unmanufactured and manufac-|tude for discovering what goods, wares, 





| ported from Japan and Europe. 


tured building and monumental granite.|and commodities are insufficiently pro- | 
On : tected, and attacking them. Foreign la-/|h 


Metals and their manufactures: ! C t . p 
‘iron in pigs, rate of $1.12%% per ton im- | bor is becoming more efficient; it re- 
posed, phraseology changes as to iron|Ceives less than 40 per cent of average 
'and steel scrap, to prevent importation | American wages; it lives on a much 
of high priced metallic elements as con-,/OWer standard. This is a new and very 
| stituents of scrap at lower rate of duty, important factor in tariff making. ib 

| and new phraseology on sponge or granu-, _ This bill is presented as containing 
ilar iron. Higher rates on crhonium or| the readjustments necessary to give to 
|vanadium contained in steel or iron.| all our industries, all our laborers, and 
| Watches and clocks, rates increased ony all our people a fair and equal oppor- 
average of about 50 per cent. In-! tum € 

| cman po on surgical coe dental in- perity. A protective -ariff creates pros- 
| struments, changes in classification and| Perity, and in that economic condition 
rates on dhardware and tools, and spe-| 4ll_participate. : 

leific duty on arms valued at not over; In the present bill, although a per- 
i $4 each increased. ' centage of duties have been readjusted, 
Free list: Chromic and nitric acid,; the average rate on dutiable imports 


llemon and lime juice and sour orange | will not be materially changed. At this 


tunity in our great market and pros- | 


| juice, common brick and cement, crude 
feldspar, zinc dross, cedar, maple and 
| birch lumber and shingles, chestnuts and | 
| marrons, violin bow hair, all transferred 
ito dutiable list. Buchu leaves, licorice 
root, argols, tartar and wine lees, tank- 
|age, fish scrap, and urea, etc., trans- ; 
|ferred from free to dutiable list Para-} 
| graph 1732 revised to permit Pacific 
|eoast fishermen to land their fish at! 
| Prince Rupert, where they may be packed | 
‘and brought into the United States: 
|duty-free, but products of American 


| fisheries on the Atlantic coast, cod, had- | 


‘involved in the dutiable list, including | 


great numbers in basket clauses and so 
not separately reported in the customs, 
it is not possible to give exact figures. 
The average ad valorem rate of duty 
on dutiable agricultural products in- 
cluding sugar, unmanufactured wool, 


and unmanufactured tobacco, in 1927, | 


was 41.72 per cent; on agricultural 
products excluding sugar, unmanufac- 
tured wool, and unmanufactured to- 
bacco, was 22.75 per cent. 


On all nonagricultural products the 


pal market or markets of the United | dock, mackerel etc., excepted from this | rate on dutiable imports was 36.60 per 


States between domestic articles and like | provision but can come in free when! Cent; 


or similar competitive imported articles.” 
It is believed that this standard will ef- 
fect more speedy adjustments and the 
conditions will always be ascertainable. 
Ascertaining Differences. 


’ 


| landed in a foreign country solely for 

| transshipment purposes without change 
in condition. 

| Sugar: Three cents against the world 

| generally, instead of 2.2 cents per pound,| 


on metals and~ manufactures 
thereof 34.72 per cent; on machinery 
and vehicles, 32.39 per cent; on chem- 
icals, etc., 33.69 per cent, and on all 
other articles 41.22 per cent. The av- 
erage ad valorem on all dutiable imports 


The President may, after investiga-| and 2.4 cents on Cuban sugar, instead of ; Was 38.76 per cent. 


tion, if he finds such differences cannot 
be equalized, proclaim that the ad valo- 
rem rate or rates of duty shall be based 


| 1.76 cents. 
|. Agriculture: Schedutes largely read- 
|justed. Meat duties on a comparative | 


Rates have been changed in the chem- 
the differences in competitive conditions, 
the protection of labor, and the state 


in whole or in part upon such American | basis with beef rate at 6 cents a pound;|Of industries affected appeared to re- 


selling price as in his judgment is shown 
to be necessary to equalize such condi- 
tions. The limitation is retained, that 
the increase or decrease shall not exceed 
50 per centum of the rate specified in 
Title 1 of the pending bill. 


In ascertaining the differences in com- | 


petitive conditions five things are given 
consideration: ‘ 
1. The cost of production of the do- 
mestic article or the price at which such 
article is offered for sale. 
2. Costs of production of the imported 


lother meats according to cost of produc-! 


{tion and comparable values. Changes | 
made in poultry and other farm prod-! 
ucts. 

Tobacco and spirits: 
rates. 
| Cotton, silk and rayon: Schedule} 
changes based on reduction in the count! 
| from 100 to 90 numbers. | 
| Flax, flax fibre: Duties increased one- 
|half and compensating duties given| 
| manufactured products. 
| Wool: For manufactures of woolens,' 


at 
No changes in 


quire them and the public interest to 
justify. 


Chemicals to Pay Duty 
Under Specific Designation 


In the chemical schedule a large num- 
ber of new chemicals have been specifi- 


cally named, and a number have been | 


transferred from basket clauses so that 
they may be specifically reported in the 
customs. This plan has been followed 


| generally in all the schedules that the 
actual amounts and values of imported | 


article or the price or value set forth | and worsted, duties increased from 31{ merchandise may be reported in detail. 


in its invoices or its import cost. 

3. Other costs of the dom arti- 
cle and of the imported article Mcluding 
the cost of all containers and coverings 
of whatever nature and other charges 
and expenses incident to placing the ar- 
ticle in condition packed ready for de- 
livery. 

4, 

5. 


Costs of transportation. 
Advantages granted to a foreign 


|cents per pound of clean content, with 
;}compensatory duties for manufactured 
products. . 
Papers and books: Little change. 
Sundries: Various detailed cahnges. 
Hides: Remain on free list. Provisions 
relating to leather boots and shoes and| 
other leather manufactures retained. 
Insular possessions: Proposals to re- 
strict imports from insular possessions | 


Rates have been changed in the’ Chem- | 


ical schedule on 39 commodities yf which 
33 were increases and 6 were decreasés. 


| Some increases represent compensatory 


duties only. 

In the important coal tar products, the 
duties remain practically the same, the 
changes affecting new products or prod- 
ucts transferred from basket clauses. 

_Among the oils, flax seed or linseed 


producer by a government, person, part-|by imposing limits as to kind, quality,| 0 has. an increase in duty from 3.3 


nership, corporation or association in a 
foreign country. 
“Domestic” Article Defined. 

A “domestic article” is defined to mean 
one wholly or in part the growth or 
product of the United States and the 
term “imported article’ means an arti- 
ele imported into the United tSates and 
in whole or in part the products of a for- 
eign country. 

An imported article shall be consid- 
ered like or similar to and competitive 
with a domestic article if the imported 
article is of the same class or kind as 
the domestic article and accomplishes re- 
sults substantially equal to those ac- 
complished by the domestic article when 
used is substantially the same manner 
and for substantially the same purpose. 
In determining the principal compet- 
ing country with respect to any imported 
article the President shall take into 
consideration the quantity, value, and 
quality of the article imported from 
each competing country and any other 
differences in the conditions under which 
the article imported from each such 
country competes with the domestic ar- 





variety of sources, such as phenol, a 
| coal-tar derivative; formaldehyde, a de- 
| rivative of methanol; glycerin, a by- 
| product of the soap industry; furfural, 
a synthethic derivative of oat hulls; and 
numerous others. Total production of 
coal-tar resins has increased from 4,- 
600,000 pounds in 1921 to 20,800,000 
pounds in 1928. The number of articles 
made from synthetic resins is legion, 
hence one kind of resin is styled “the 
material of a thousand uses.” The fields | 
thus far most intensely exploited are 
| forms for automotive and radio electric 
insulation, toilet and’ smokers, articles, 
| jewelry, novelties, etc. Even synthetic 
| furniture has been experimented with 
| as a possible application for these resins. 
| Solutions of these synthetic resins are 
important constituuents of some of the 
modern automobile lacquers. 

The plastic industry in its various | 
branches is distinctly an American de- 
velopment. An abundance of raw ma- 
terials is available for the manufacture | 
| of the various kinds of plastics. The| 
fabricated articles, however, involve an 
exceedingly high element of labor costs, | 
and because of the great difference be- 
tween European and American scales 
of wages, have been subject to intense | 
competition from certain lines of im-| 
ported goods. The rates of duty on the | 
more important finished articles are con- | 
sidered in their respective schedules. _| 

In addition to the synthetic resins of | 
| coal-tar origin provided for in paragraph 
27, paragraph 11 covering gums has been 
expanded to include synthetic gums and | 
resins not Specially provided for, such | 
as the vinyl, urea, and other synthetic | 
resins, 


Readjustment Made 
In Tariff on Acids 


The production of citric acid from cane | 
sugar is an outstanding example of suc- | 
cessful American research, which fol- 
lowed the substantial increases in the | 
duties imposed by the Act of 1922 on! 
citrate of lime and citric acid, Certain 
|molds were developed which fermented 
| the sugar so as to yield citric acid, This 
| achievement, together with the output of 
the California citrus by-product indus- 











jthe value of imported merchandise. 


ticle. A determination by the Presi- 
dent as to the principal competing coun- 
try shall be final. 

Costs of Production. 

The term “costs of production” when 
applied with respect to either a do- 
mestic article or an imported article, in- 
cludes, for a period which is representa- 
tive of conditions in production of the 
article: (a) The price or cost of ma- 
terials, labor costs, 
charges, incurred in the production of 
the article and in the methods employed 
in its production; (b) the usual general 
expenses, including charges for depre- 
ciation or depletion which are repre- 
sentative of the equipment and prop- 
erty employed in the production of the 
article and charges for rent or interest 
which are representative of the cost of 
obtaining capital or instruments of pro- 
duction; (c) the cost of containers and 
coverings of whatever nature, and other 
costs, charges and expenses incident to 
placing the article in condition packed 
ready for delivery; and (d) such other 
factors as the President may deem ap- 
plicable. 

Costs Of Transportation. 

The inclusion of the costs of trans- 
portation as a factor in determining 
differences in competitive conditions is 
based upon the ruling of the Department 
of Justice to the effect that such costs 
were properly to be included. The sug- 
gestion that the President have author- 


|ity to transfer an article from the free 


list to the dutiable list or from the 
dutiable list to the free list or to in- 
crease or decrease the rates of duty to 
any amount was rejected. 

Section 402 contains an added para- 
graph relating to the determination of 
It 
provides that any decision of the ap- 
praiser that foreign value or export 
value or both cannot be satisfactorily 


| ascertained shall be final and conclusive 
| Upon all parties unless an appeal for a 


review of such decision is made to the 
Secretary of the Treasury within 10 
days. 
Provisions For Valuation. 
The Secretary of the Treasury shall 
give the interested parties opportunity to 


ye . |be heard and the decision he arrives at 
[Continued on Page 8, Column 1.] } 


thereafter shall be final and conclusive 


and other direct | 


values, or in any way, were rejected. | 

Chairman Hawley in a written state- 
ment, independent of the general state- 
;ment embodied in the committee’s “basis 
for report,” after pointing out the need | 
for tariff readjustments, said that in 
the new bill (H. R. 2667), although “a 
percentage of the duties have been re- 
adjusted, the average rate on dutiable ; 
imports will not be materially changed.” | 

He said, however, that in view of the} 
thousands of items involved in the dutia- 
ble list, including so-called basket! 
clauses, he could not give exact figures | 
of the average rate of change in the’ 
duties. 

He said the readjustments have been 
made where differences in competitive | 
conditions, labor and industrial  situa- 
tions seemed to justify. 

He summarized what re regarded as 
the most interesting changes effected by 
the new tariff adjustment. He said, in- 
cidentally, that after the bill is taken 
up in the House, as to which the plan| 
had not yet been finally agreed upon, 
it ought not to take more than 10 days 
to complete consideration in the House. 

The full text of the section of Mr. 
Hawley’s statement summarizing the 
bill follows: 

A comparison of the existing law with 
the pending bill will disclose a consid- 
erable list of new items. Examination 
will show that a very large part of the 
readjustments are small in relation to 
|the actual amount of the duty to be 
| paid. Also that very many are due to 
an increase in the duty on a basic com- 
modity, and the increases are compensa- 
tory duties on articles manufactured 
from such commodity. 


Basic Changes in Rates 


Said to Be Restricted 

The apparent changes greatly exceed 
the actual changes in protective duties. 
There has not been opportunity for the 
detailed examination necessary to state 
the exact figures, but it is believed that 
the actual changes in protective rates 
will not exceed 15 per cent to 20 per cent 
of total dutiable items, Generally, the 
rates established by presidential procla- 
mation have bee. adopted, and these ac- 
count for a number of the readjustments. 

The duties provided in the bill are in- 


” 





as to the value of the merchandise. This 
procedure is intended to expedite the 
conclusion of questions arising out of ap- 
praisals, 

During the hearings, earnest pleas 
were made for the use of some form of 
valuation in the United States for the 
purpose of assessing duties on imports. 
Foreign countries are opposing, and 
some prohibit, our investigation of costs 
of production within their boundaries. 
Invoice statements are not proving satis- 
factory. 

_The bill, therefore, contains a provi- 
sion authorizing the President to make 
a thorough investigation of systems for 
valuation in the United States on which 
je base duties on imports, and to re- 
port to Congress thereon, with plans 
| for their use 
| tion of such plan as may be best adopted 
|} to our needs, 

The full text of the tentative re- 

| port of the Committee on Titles 3 
and 4, the special and administrative 
features will be published in the is- 
sue of May 9% 





, with the view to the adop-| 


cents to 4.16 cents per pound and soya 
bean oil from 2% cents to 5 cents per 
pound, as compensatory for the increased 
duty on the raw product. 

In building materials of five principal 
commodities, iron and steel are practi- 
cally unchanged, with the exception: of 
duties on hardening materials, Logs and 
lumber from pine, fir, spruce and hem- 
lock remain on the free list. 

Cedar shingles and lumber are dutiable 
at 26 per cent ad valorem and maple and 
birch lumber at 15 per cent ad valorem. 
Brick is given a duty of $1.25 per thou- 
sand and cement 8 cents per hundred 
pounds. 

The existing law on watch and clock 
movements has been entirely rewritten 
to accord with modern commerical prac- 
tices and descriptions, and the existing 
duties which are much too low have been 
increased. 


The present duty on sugar is 2.2 cents 


| time, in view of the thousands of items | 


AvutHorizep STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, Berna 


DatLy 


| Nomination of H. P. Bestor 
| To Farm Board Approved 


| The Senate Committee on Banking and 
| Currency, in’ executive session, May 7, 
|ordered a favorable report to the Senate 
on the nomination of Horace Paul Bes- 
tor,’ of St. Louis, to be a member of 
the Federal Farm Loan Board. 

This action was announced through 
the office of the chairman, Senator Nor- 


|beck (Rep.), of South Dakota. 
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|per pound generally, but on that im- 
| ported from Cuba 1.76 cents per pound. 
|The principal imports come from Cuba. 
| The proposed rate is 3 cents against the 
| world generally and 2.4 cents on Cuban 
| sugar. 

| Sugar is one of the lowest priced food 
|commodities. When the domestic sugar 
| is on the market. the price is lower than 
at other times. The purpose is to pro- 
{mote the domestic article for the benefit 
| of producers an| consumers. 

| The agricuiture schedule has been 
largely readjusted. The duties on meat 
ave been put upon a comparative basis 
with that of beef at 6 cénts per. pound. 
|The duties on other meats are arranged 
according to their cost of production and 
; comparable values. 

By Presidential proclamation, the duty 
|on butter was incerased to 12 cents per 
pound. Other dairy products have been 
| given compensatory duties based on the 
| butter rate. 


| The duty on poultry has been adjusted 
|to that on beef at 6 cents. per pound 
for live birds and 8 cents per pound for 
dressed fowls except turkeys which are 
given 10 cents per pound. 

Eggs are increased from 8 cents to 
| 10 cents per dozen and frozen eggs. from 
|6 cents to 8 cents per pound. No change 





|is made in the duty on dried eggs as 
the surplus product in this country is 
frozen. 

The fish paragraphs have been re- 
written to accord with modern: commer- 
cial practices with few changes in duty. 

In the grains, two principal changes 
are made: Corn is increased from 15 
cents to 25 cents per bushel and rice from 
2 cents to 2% cents per pound. 


Substitute Crops 
Promoted by Tariffs 


Special attention has been given to 
the promotion of the growth of crops or 
products that will replace the great 
cereals which are now grown in surplus 
quantities. Forage crops, some fruits, 
nuts and crops .producing oil-bearing 
seeds have been given increased duties. 
| The importance of a substitute crop 
‘ean be noted trom the fact that dairy 
jand poultry products now bring to the 
|farmers about one-fourth of their gross 
| income. 
| In the Southern tier of States of the 
United States vegetables, including peas, 
beans, tomatoes, and others, are grown 
for the winter and early-spring markets, 
and duties deemed sufficient to enable 
| the producers of these articles to compete 
{in the markets have been written in the 
| bill. 





| No changes in the tobacco schedule 
| were made, and none in the spirits sched- 
| ule except in language not affecting rates 
}of duty. 

The changes in the cotton, silk, and 
rayon schedules are based generally upon 
a reductien in the count from 100 to 90 
numbers. 

The duties on flax and flax fiber are 
increased one-half,’ and compensating 
duties given manufactured products. This 
is to promote and give protection to this 
industry in the United States, which is 
|advancing on a sound basis. 

In all the schedules the great number 
of instances should be noted in which the 
increase in the duty is 5 per ‘cent; that 
is, for instance, a duty may be increased 
from 30 to 35 per cent ad valorem. 

Wool, suitable for the manufacture of 
woolens and worsted has been increased 
from 31 cents per pound of clean content 
to 34 cents and compensatory duties 
given on manufactured products based on 
|this increase of 3 cents per pound; in 
some instances the protective rate has 
been increased by the 5 per cent men- 
| tioned above. 

In the schedule on papers and books, 
but little change was made. 

The sundry schedule contains many 
paragraphs covering a very diverse list 
of articles impossible to enumerate in 
detail. A considerable proportion of the 
paragraph are unchanged except in 
language. 

Hides remain. on the free list. The 
| provisions relating to leather boots and 
shoes, and other manufactures of leather 
are retained. 
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Tariff Changes Made 
In Chemical, Paint | 


And Oil Schedule 


| 
| 





Thirteen Items Transferred 
To Free List; Linseed-oil 
Duty Increased} Few 
Changes on Fats. 








cluding the weight of the container, | and floor tile, as compared with the costs 


Higher Tariff on Certain Earthenware, 
Earths, and Glassware Recommended 


Imposition of Duty on Brick and Cement Favored by 
House Subcommittee; Some Products Reclassified. 


A duty of 8 cents per 100 pounds, in-; City of various types of domestic wall 


which is equal to 30.4 cents per barrel, is|to the importer of foreign tile, indicate 
provided in the tariff bill (H. R. 2667),;the importer has an advantage. The 
according to the report of the subcom- | rates of duty imposed under the act of 
mittee of the House Committee on Ways , 1922 are insufficient to protect the indus- 
and Means in charge of Schedule No. 2,| try against the increasing foreign com- 
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of the words immediately following, 
namely, “and flint, lime, or lead glass,” 
which also describe the kinds of bottles 
and other articles provided for in the par- | 
agraph, and at the same time include 
within their scope every conceivable kind 
of glass bottle produced. In other words, 
all glass bottles, vials, jars, demijohns, | 
and carboys are, and must be, produced 
from either flint, lime, or lead glass. The ' 
term “molded” is of no particular signifi- | 
cance because practically all such glass- | 
ware — with the possible exception of | ¢, 
small vials drawn from tubing 


The period of long speeches on the 


1 , of rela-|the Senate March 7 when that body 
tively thin glass — is either blown OF | endaned to meet May 8, the day set for 
pressed in a mold. Furthermore, only a a vote on the so-called export debenture 


very small proportion of the bottle glass- , phase of the proposed legislation. Among 
ware sold in the United States is pro-| the. at . Senators 


[Continued from Page 2.) |earths; earthenware, and glassware, in 
try, renders the United States independ- jts report on the measure. Brick, the re- 
ent of raw materials imported from Italy. | port said, in discussing proposed changes 
It also enables us to buy citric acid at a/in this phase of the Tariff Act, is trans- 


petition. The rates have been slightly 
increased in the interests of the Ameri- 
can producer. 

In recent years 90 per cent or more of 


price lower than is obtained in England, 
France, or Germany. These countries | 
continue to be dominated by the Italian 
monopoly control of both the raw materi- 
als and the finished product. 

Under the Act of 1922. lemon juice, a 
raw material for citric acid, enters duty 
free, whereas citrate of lime, also a raw 
material, carries a duty of 7 cents per| 
pound. Imports of lemon juice increased | 
tremendously under these conditions. | 
Lemon, lime, and orange juices unsuit- 


| Your 


| thre total imports of Roman, Portland, 
and other hydraulic cement entered free. | 
| From 1926 to 1927 over 74 per cent was | 
No. 2, earth, earthenware, and glassware, | ae vest exsld ak svumactidn ot oe 


follows: ‘ |European country exporting cement to 

Schedule 2.—Earths, Earthenware, and | the United States. Eighty-eight per 
Glassware. as . " cent Seen imports in ued eae Pe at 

Report of the subcommittee: enry the following ports: oston, ass.; | 
W. Watson, chairman; Charles B. Tim- | Philadelphia, Pa.; Wilmington, N. C.; | 
berlake, Isaac ae tae “ei | Charleston, a Ons — aoa —_ a 
committee as recommended jland, Oreg.; Seattle, ash.; an orto 
rates in accordance with the hearings, : Rico. 


ferred from the free list and a duty of 
$1.25 per 1,000 is imposed. 


The full text of the report on Schedule 


| 


|has not been decided. 


|of Customs Appeals. 


duced by the process known as pressing. 
| Definite Classification 


| Given Perfume Bottles 


The question whether perfume and 
other bottles covered by the proposed 


|new provision in paragraph 218 come 
| within paragraph 217 of the act of 1922 


An appeal was 
taken from the decision of the Customs 
Court and is now pending in the Court 
F The new provision 
will assure the classification of such bot- 
tles under paragraph 218 if the final de- 
cision should exclude such bottles from 
that paragraph. 


able for beverage purposes have there- 


> aces ae ogi from the .free *° | tails presented by experts from the 


Chromic acid has only recently risen | United States Tariff Commission. The 


from a position of minor importance to |rates in the existing law are maintained 


one of prominence as an industrial chem- | ae where stitive rate aoe to 
ical. This change is due to the develop- | aa an Gee Soa 
ment of chromium plating for the trim-|* S os : Seo 
mings of automobiles and for plumbing} oar ae ~— se oe oe 
fixtures. Nickel plating has been Subs (Meath cone Gotan cee yen gewene. 


stantially displaced by chromium plating, | pi cee See i oP — 
which gives a surface more durable, more | the subject of litigation. Consideration 


brilliant, and less subject to tarnish. | 


the tariff information surveys, and de- 


Ni fir eee ener. oe also given to the protection of new 
Ine or more firms ar ~| industries developed since the enactment 


| of the Tariff of 1922. Three commodities 
| have been transferred from the free list 
jto a dutiable status under Schedule 2, 
|namely, brick not specially provided for, 
which includes common building brick, 
Portland and other hydraulic cement, and 
crude feldspar. 


Imposition of Duty 


ing chromic acid. Competition is severe, 
and prices have decreased. ,it has been 
on the free list of previous tariff acts. 
Because of increased competition from 
imported material it has been stricken 
from the free list. 

Formic acid, an important chemical in 
the dyeing and tanning industries, was 
made in this country during the war, but 
domestic production ceased from 1923 to 
1928 when two firms began its manu- 
facture. With the increased demand and 
price of acetic acid, formic acid is as- 
suming greater importance as a substi- 
tute than formerly. The act of 1922 
made no mention of formic acid; conse- 
quently it was dutiable under a basket 
clause at 25 per cent, which is a lower 
duty than that on oxalic acid made from 
the same raw materials, and costing only 
slightly more to produce. : 

Vanadic acid, its anhydride, and its 
salts, are chemicals which have become 
of high importance as catalysts within 
the past few years. Vanadium com- 
pounds are already used in large quanti- 
ties in this country for the production 
of sulphuric acid, which is the basic 
chemical for the chemical and allied in- 
dustries. Nearly every sulphuric-acid 
plant recently erected or in the course of 
construction is designed for the use of 
this material as to the contact catalyst 
in place of platinum. Thus, not only is a 
cheaper, material substituted for the ex- 
pensive platinum, but higher yields of 
sulphuric acid are obtained, thereby ef- 
fecting substantial savings in costs of 
sulphuric acid, Furthermore, vanadium 
caialvsts make possible the use of domes- 
tic raw materials not formerly employed 
because they contaminated the platinum. 
The importance of vanadium chemicals to 
the national welfare led the Committee 
to insert a separate paragraph provid- 
ing for these materials formerly in the 
basket paragraph. 


Cheap Nitrates Termed 


Of Utmost Importance 

One of the outstanding accomplish- 
ments of the period covered by the pres- 
ent tariff act is the rapid development 
in this country during the last two or 
three years of the fixation of atmos- 
pherie nitrogen in the form of synthetic 
ammonia. Plants for the production of 
nitric acid by the oxidation of anhydrous 
ammonia are displacing the old process 
of manufacture from Chile saltpeter. 
The ultimate capacity of the plants now 
in operation and under construction will 
render the United States entirely inde- 
pendent of foreign raw material—that 
is, Chile saltpeter—for the manufacture 
of nitric acid. 
plant is producing synthetic nitrate of 
soda for. fertilizer purposes. The avail- 
ability of cheap nitrates and cheap nitric 
acid is of far-reaching significance to 
industry, agriculture, and hational de- 
fense; for agriculture in the form of 
cheaper fertilizers, cheaper explosives 
for roads, and cheaper articles of in- 
numerable kinds which the farmer uses; 
for military defense, independence of 
foreign raw materials for the manufac- 
ture of munitions. 

Mention has already been made of 
the production of citric acid by the fer- 
mentation of cane sugar, and of butyl 
alcohol by the fermentation of corn. 
These two products are the outstanding 
examples of a new phase of the chemical 
industry, in which the bacteriologist 
perhaps overshadows the chemist. An- 
other development in this field is the 
production of glycerin by the fermenta- 
tion of molasses, which is now being 
successfully carried on. Lactic acid is 
another product obtained by the fer- 
mentation of starchy materials, or 
molasses. The total value of all chem- 
icals, with the exception of ethyl or grain 
alcohol, produced directly by fermenta- 
tion in the United States during 1928, 
was in excess of $12,500,000. This figure 
is exceeded many times by the produc- 
tion of ethyl alcohol for nonbeverage 
purposes. 


No Changes Proposed 


In Duty on Casein é 
In recommending no change in the 


present duty of 2% cents per pound on! 


casein, the Committee was guided by 
several factors of vit2l. importance. 

Casein is among the leading imports 
of chemical raw materials. Over 75 per 
cent of the consumption is in the manu- 
facture of coated paper. Less important 
uses are in casein glue for plywood 
manufacture, in cold water paints, and 
in spray ‘insecticides. For several years 
imporis, chiefly from Argentina, have 
been supplying from 50 to 60 per cent 
of the total domestic consumption. | 
Strong representations have been made 
by dairy interests for an increase in 
duty from 2% to 8 cents in order that 
the entire consumption may be supplied 
by domestic production, thereby afford- 
mg a market for the surplus of skimmed 
milk which now largely goes to waste. 

Equally strong representations have 
been made by representatives of the 
coated-paper manufacturers,  supple- 
mented by briefs from casein glue manu- 
facturers and consumers, for restoring | 
casein to the free list where it was under 
the Act of 1913. 

The coated-paper manufacturers pre- 
fer Argentine casein because of its uni- | 


sold in seaboard markets, where it com- 
| petes only with the mills which ordi- 
narily supply such markets. 

The domestic producers and the United 
i.States Tariff Commission have shown 
‘that the differences in cost of production 

in mills adjacent to the seaboard and that 
of Belgium cement (including transpor- 
‘tation on both the domestic and foreign 
| products to seaboard points in the United 
States) range from 38 to $1.16 per bar- 
rel, depending upon the point at which 
comparisons were made. 





Increase in Levy 
|On Pottery Asked 


| The total shipments of domestic ce- | 


' ment to seaboard markets amounted ap- 
, proximately to 25,000,000 barrels; the 
{imports to 2.285,000 barrels. A duty is 


Practically all imported cement is | 


The words “plain green or colored. 
molded or pressed, and flint, lime, and 
lead glass” have been stricken out, and 
|the words “wholly or in chief value of 
glass,” defining bottles, etc., have been 
= in lieu thereof in the present 
ill. 


|der this paragraph glass bottles of the 
types used as containers of ginger ale 
|and other beverages, milk bottles, pre- 
scription and other druggists’ bottles. to- 
| gether with other kinds of comparatively 
inexpensive glass containers, including 
jars used for preserving fruits and vege- 
tables. In a number of recent decisions 
| the United States Customs Courts have 
|held in effect that practically all glass 
bottles (with the excention of those for 
which svecific provisions have ten 
made). imnorted under the act of 1922. 





speakers May 7 were 
Wheeler (Dem.), of Montana; Walsh 
(Dem.), of Montana; Robinson (Rep.), 


,of Indiana, and Howell (Rep.), of Ne-. 


| braska. 
' In discussing the bill Senator Wheeler 
(Dem.), of Montana, said: 

“This bill sets up one of the greatest 
bureaucracies in the history of the world 
| with vague and ill-defined powers; gives 
it $500,000,000 to experiment with; and 
makes the Federal farm board virtually 
| answerable to President Hoover alone. 
| Danger Of Patronage. 

“Think of the volitical patronage this 
‘board would possess, and think how 
|easily it could influence votes every four 
| years by loaning $1,000,000 to this coop- 
‘erative society; 
_another; and maybe $10,000,000 in some 
other favored section. The tempting 
bait of substantial Government loans 
;could be cleverly dangled before the 


It is intended to assess for duty un-!yoters in various parts of the country | 


and the $500,000,000 revolving fund 
,might be used for virtual bribery on a 
; wholesale scale. 

“Its possibilities for political corrup- 
}tion are enormous, and I warn you that 


perhaps $2,000,000 to! 


Senate Debates Debenture Froposal | 
In Measure for Relief of Agriculture, 


|ture plan. 


and if we can’t then we should reduce 


Plan for Farm Board Is Opposed by Mr. Wheeler; Limited 
Results from Bill Predicted by Mr. Walsh. 


the tariff levies on manufactured arti- | 


‘cles so that the farmer can buy more 
|for his dollar. Most of the farmers’ dif- 
, ficulties are due to the fact that every- 
thing he buys is bought on a protected 
market and everything he sells is sold 
on a free trade market in competition 
with the cheap labor and cheap land 
in Russia, India and Argentine. These 
being the admitted facts, it seems to me 
somewhat selfish for Andrew Mellon, 
whose aluminum trust products enjoy 
80 per cent tariff duties, to object to a 
| wheat farmer getting a 21 cent export 
debenture on a bushel of grain.” 


Senator Walsh of Montana stated that 


| 


| 


jhe looked for the bill without the de- | 


|benture plan “to contribute, but only in 
ja very limited degree, to meet the prom- 
ises of both political parties to put agri- 
,culture on the same tooting of pros- 
: perity as other industrial pursuits.” 


inauguration of the debenture plan.” 
jhe declared. “It is exceedingly simple 
in its operation and evident in its ef- 
| fect.” 

The debenture plan, like the protec- 
_ tive tariff, diverts money from the Treas- 
ury and the effect is the same as a 
|bounty, and like the protective tariff, 
{he said, it raises the price of the com- 
‘modity to the domestic consumer. 


‘if we create this board with its dicta- s ‘i 3 5 
torial powers over agriculture, and appro- Senator Wal: h emphasized that the mee 
3 ye . ;guments advanced against the debenture 
priate this vast sum to be used as the |plan by President Hoover could be 
President pleases, we may be creating a | 9 . ‘ oe = ae. 
‘Frankenstein that will destroy instead of 
assist the cooperative movement and, 
_swamp the last vestige of our politicai | 
| independence with a stream of gold. 


tive tariff. 


imposed of 8 cents per 100 pounds, in- 
| cading the weight “ - ping en 
| i which is equal to 30.4 cents per barrel. | 
On Brick is Favored The pottery industry of the United 

Brick not specially provided for is|States manufactures a great variety of 
transferred from the free list (par. 1536) | products. Some branches of the indus- 
and a duty of $1.25 per thousand is im-!try have been fairly prosperous, while 
posed, under paragraph 201, due to the ‘ others, notably the producers of earthen 
and china tableware, have strong for- 


comparatively large importations of com- | 
mon building brick at New York City. eign competition. The domestic table- 
ware industry (producing what is gen- 


Ninety-five per cent or more of the com- 
mon building brick is imported free of jerally termed “white ware”) has been 


duty. Practically all of the duty-free | geyeloped and expanded tec- 
i xpanded upon a protec 
brick entered through the port of New tive tori, In the past two or three 


|less expensive bottles, vials. and jars, 
| decorated or not decorated, of the char- 


a duti : 7 , 2 : 
Tithe ae not tere TAN 217.| 1 cannot believe that Mr. Hoover 
|rated. Under these decisions, more or | Would so use this machinery, but the 


| possibility exists and we have seen what 
|has been done in times past when even 
jthe Department of Justice and the pro- 
hibition unit have been used for po- 
litical purposes. 


acter used as containers of nerfume, tal- 
cum powder, or other toilet vrepara- 
tions, have been held to be dutiable under oes 
paragraph 217. In the present bill, these | Viewed as Insufficient. 

types of containers are excluded from! “We will not fool the farmer with 
paragraph 217 bv reason of the insertion|this dangerous illconsidered measure. 
in paragraph 218 of a specific provision' Already the great majority of farm 
covering such articles. leaders have pointed out the _ insuffi- 
, Paragravh 219: 


Paragraph 219 of the | ciencies of the bill and protested against | 


“No such uncertainty would attend the | 


|plied with like effect against the protec: | 






Congress. 
Hour by Hour 


May 7, 1929. 





Senate 
12 m. .o 1 ~p. m.—Routine morning 
business, introduction of bills, presenta- 


Of course we want to in-. tion of reports, petitiuns’ and memoriais, 
rm relief bill (S. 1), was concluded in}crease the prices of farm commodities, | 


1 p. m. to 2 p. m.—Debated farm relief 
bill. 

2 p. m. to 3 p. m.—Continued debate on 
farm relief. 

3 p. m. to 4 p. m.—Continued debate 
on farm relief. 

4 p. m. to 4:55 p. m.—Continued debate 
on tarm relief. 

4:55 p. m.—Recessed until 11 a. m, 
May 8. 


House 


12m. to 12:20 p. m.—Representatives 
Garfier anu Tilson debated procedure for 
handling tariff bill. 

12:20 tu 12:55 p. m.—Representative 
Howard spoke in favor of his bill to es- 
tablish a Federal system of farm prod- 
ucts warehouses. 

12:55 p. m.—Committee appointed 
for conference on amendments by Senate 
to the storm relief bill. 

1 p. m. to 1:3) p. m.—Representative 
Rankin spoke in support of the bill to 
regulate tradins: in cotton futures. 

1:30 p. m. to 2:25 p. m.—Representa- 
tive Lankford of Georgia, discussed farm 
relief. 

2:25 p. m. to 2:45 p. m.—Representa- 
tive LaGuardia spoke on the wreck of 
the steamship “Vestris.” 

2:45 p. m.—Adjourned until noon, 
May 9. 


Committee Meetings 
of the 


Senate and House 
May 8, 1929. 





“It is because of the hopelessness of | Senate 
‘securing farm relief for the farmer by! Manufactures hearing on Wheeler 
t » he , 


ithe legislation to which his plight is 
jlargely due, that I give my. assent to 


ito the bill in its other features.” 


| The President's Day || 


At the Executive Offices 
May 7, 1929. 





| 9:30 a. m.—The Director of the Bureau 
of the Budget, General Herbert M. Lord, 


|the natural method, the modification of R 


{the debenture plan, or, for that matter, | te 


| 
| 


esoiution to investiguce strikes 
Southern textile mills, 10:30 a. m. 
Interstate Commerce, hearing, on bill 


create Communications Commission 
10:30 a. m. 


in 


House 


Ways and Means, executive, tariff bill, 
May 9. 


\C. E. Hughes, Jr.. Named 


To Be Solicitor General 


York City competes with the Hudson 
River district. 

The wall and floor tile industry of the 
United States has had rapid growth due 
to the enormous building program of re- 
cent years. The quantity produced in 
1927 was smaller than that of 1926, and 
imports have steadily increased since 


its equal in these respects. The unifor- 
mity of the Argentine product is due to 
the fact that manufacture is in the 
hands of relatively few large producers 
using chiefly one standardized process, as 
contrasted with many domestic producers, 


with relatively little standardization of 
methods. The alleged superior quality 
of the Argentine product is due to (1) 
the process used, namely the natural 


1924. The selling prices at New York: 


chiefly small, using several processes and | 


years, however, the tableware industry 
ihas been working only 60 to 70 per cent 
“capacity. 
! The rates on pottery under the Tariff 
Act of 1922 have been inadequate to pro- 
tect the domestic industry. In the pres- 
lent bill a compound duty has been im- 
‘posed on china or porcelain wares, which 
will more nearly equalize the prices of 
domestic tableware and the less expen- 
sive china or porcelain imported from 
Japan and European countries. 
Previous to 1914 nearly all the chemi- 
eal and scientific glassware was imported, 
jand during the war there were no im- 
| portations and the United States was un- 
j able to supply the demands. Experi- 
ence has proven the need of this domes- 
\tic industry, and it is hoped the increased 
protection afforded by the present bill 


present bill vrovides for all cylinder. 
crown, and sheet glass which has not 


been ground wholly or in part. 


| Rolled Glass Distinguished 


|From Sheet-drawing Product 
Paragraph 221: 
of paragraph 221 it is intended to pro- 
vide for sheets or plates of glass pro- 
jduced by the rolling process as dis- 
tinguished from sheet glass (common 
window glass) produced by sheet-draw- 
ing processes. The words “not sheet 
glass” are inserted to avoid the possible 
assessment for duty of sheet glass at 
the rates provided for rolled glass under 
the first provision of the paragraph. 
Paragraph 222: Under the Tariff Act 


of 1922. s» 


In the first provision, 


| the inadvisability of granting this great 
power to any Federal board. There is 


been ground and polished on both sur-,no farm relief in this bill if we except | Indiana, Majority Leader in the Senate, 
faces, or the surfaces of which have not the debenture plan, and I have a shrewd | called to discuss the export debenture 


suspicion the bill was primarily,intended 
to afford Mr. Hoover and his advisors 


mental relief from the farmers’ agita- | 


| tion. 

“It will fail in this purpose. Ques- 
|tions will be asked by our almost bank- 
| rupt wheat and cotton producers if an- 
jother harvest rolls by without substan- 
1 tial increases'in the price of farm com- 
modities. The Republican party has 
squeezed its last dividend out of the 
‘hopes of the farmers anhd if they are 
| betrayed again I predict a political cat- 
aclysm which will sweep the Republican 
party out of power. 

Fails to Offer Relief. 


called to discuss budget matters. 
10 a. m.—Senator Watson (Rep.), of 


' President Hoover on May 7 sent to 
\the Senate for confirmation the nomina- 
ition of Charles Evans Hughes, jr., of 
‘provision of the farm relief bill in the ee aS Solicitor General of 
Senate. ' 7 ; me te 
‘iene ee Se Mr. Hughes’ name, it was stated orally 
oe Ut to te m.-—ine fresident at the White House, was presented to 
met with his Cabinet. (Cabinet meetings | tne president by New York leaders some 
be we ~_ nares on Tuesdays and Fri- | wees ago, together with others, among 
| "ak os rae hae ee aan being on of Gears H. Bond, of 
:00 p. m.—the Minister 0 inland, ; Syracuse, N. + Who found that he 
|L. Astrom, called to pay his respects. jou not leave his business connections 
12:45 p. m.—The Executive Committee |to take the post. Mr. Hughes subse- 
| of the American Bar Association, called ' quently was supported for the Solicitor- 
;to invite the President to .attend the!ship by leaders of the bench and bar 
,annual meeting of the Association to be|not only from New York but throughout 
{held at Memphis, Tenn., Octeber 23. the country, it was added. 











In addition, one large |. 





will place it upon a sound basis. 

The principal foreign competition, met 
by the domestic producers of blown table 
glassware, is the hand-blown stem ware. 
An increase in the rate of duty on such 
‘ware has been imposed under the pres- 
ent bill. 


sour or lactic acid process which gives a 
casein of superior fluidity for coating! 
paper, as compared to the mineral acid 
precipitated casein produced in the United 
States; (2) the use of sun drying as con- 
trasted to artificial drying in the United 
States. Unless carefully controlled the, ‘ 
latter method may scorch the casein and |, Rates have been increased upon bottles 
render it unfit for coating paper. for containers of perfume and other 

The coated paper representatives have toilet preparations to perpetuate an in- 








ecific provision was made for; “I find Mr. Hoover’s ten objections to 
cast polished plate glass. Subsequent| the debenture plan contradictory rather 
to the passage of that act. the industry | than compelling; and I believe that the 
developed other processes for producing | House bill, or the Senate bill as Mr. 





stated that they pay a premium to ob-j| dustry which is practically the only 
tain Argentine casein, and that for each Source of employment in the United 
cent increase in duty the added cost in| States for the comparatively few highly 
manufacturing coated paper averages | Skilled glass-bottle blowers. 

$1.20 per ton. Competition from imported! The present bill imposes higher rates 
coated paper is keen. An increase in of duty on unmanufactured and manufac- 
duty on casein would result in the sub-,tured building and monumental granite 
stitution of supercalendered paper for|than under the act of 1922, The new 
coated paper and stimulate the use of | rates are based on differences in costs 
substitutes for casein. ‘of production in the United States, 


os Sweden, and Germany. 
Exhaustive Study Made Paragraph 202: The word “earthen- 
Of Oils and Fats ware” was changed to “earthen” for the 
Vegetable oils constituted one of the! Purpose of including within the provi- 
controversial subjects in the chemical sions of the paragraph tiles composed of 
schedule. On the one hand, the farm ,Unmixed clay, such as some types of 
group requested a flat 45 per cent ad|roofing tile, which may or may not be 
valorem rate, or the equivalent specific} known as earthenware tiles. 


rates on animal and vegetable fats and ; Material for Cement 


oils of all kinds, whether produced in > 
the United States or not, and with the Included Under Bill 
Paragraph 205: The 


declared purpose of raising the price 
level of domestic fats and oils. On the 


materials from 


volished vlate glass. This product, made 
by grinding and polishing the surfaces 
of sheets of glass, is now produced in 
large quantities by grindingeand polish- 
ing sheet and cylinder glass as well as 
glass cast on a table. These various 
products can not be distinguished the 
one from the other after the glass has 
been ground and polished. In the new 
bill. all plate glass. by whatever process 
made, will be dutiable at the same rates 
of duty, according to the area of the 
glass, 

Paragraph 230: The provision for 


mirrors in paragraph 230 of the Tar-: 


iff Act of 1922 has caused considerable 
litigation. In a number of decisions the 
United States Customs Courts have held 
certain articles fitted with small, inex- 
pensive mirrors, such as powder boxes, 
vanity cases, and pocket toilet sets, to be 
dutiable as mirrors, although the mir- 
ror itself was not the component of chief 
value. It is the legislative intent that 
such and other articles containing a mir- 


other hand, the soap manufacturers, the 
power laundry interests, and others, 
either consumers of fats and oils for the 
manufacture of soap, or of soap itself, 
protested such increases mainly because 
they claimed this would increase the cost 
of soap by about 50 per cent. 

The Committee has made an exhaustive 
study of the numerous phases of the 
oils and fats situation. Coconut oil, 
which is predominantly the most im- 
portant of the imported vegetable oils, 
enters duty free almost entirely from the 
Philippines and is, therefore, the most 
important factor in considering the vege- 
table oil protlem. About 60 per cent 
of the consumption of coconut oil is in 
soap, and about 33 per cent is in edible 
products. Without placing a duty on im- 
ports from the Philippines, increased 
duties on other oils and fats would be 
meaningless. Furthermore, lard, which is 
the dominating factor influencing the 
price of edible fats and oils, is exported 
to the extent of about 800,000,000 pounds 
annually. On the other hand, about 
700,000,000 pounds of inedible fats and 
oils are imported to supply the deficiency 
|of soap fats and oils. For- these rea- 
sons the Committee has made but few 





which Roman, Portland, and other hy- 
,draulic cements are made are burned to- 
gether in a kiln. 
material is known as cement clinker. It 
is subsequently ground with or without 
the addition of definite proportions of 
| gypsum to form the cement of commerce 
It is intended that the clinker shali pay 
the same rate of duty as the cement. 
Paragraph 210: The paragraph has 
| been broadened in scope by striking out 
ithe word “common” qualifying earthen- 
ware. Under decision of the United 
States Customs Courts, certain articles 
of earthenware, inferior in quality, were 
excluded from the paragraph by reason 
jof the fact that the articles themselves 
| were uncommon or unusual. The intent 
is to include within the provisions of par- 
agraph 210 of the present bill all articles 
of earthenware composed of a_ body 
| wholly of clay which is unwashed, un- 
jmixed, and not artificially colored, 
| whether or not the article itself is com- 
|mon or uncommon, usual or unusual. 
The word “red” has been inserted to 
|simplify the administration of the para- 
| graph, because customs officials have 
ifound it difficult to distinguish brown 
ware from red ware. 











This burned or sintered | 


and without the rebound. 
a Dual-Balloon — and 


The new General Dual-Balloon “8” delivers 
its surplus of big mileage with luxurious riding 
comfort —the cradle-like effect of 331% greater 
deflation than single balloons are able to stand 


beyond all former balloon-tire standards. Not 
just an 8-ply tire, but an 8-ply base carcass with 


Hoover would emasculate it, signally 
| fails to offer any genuine relief to the 
' distressed farmers of this nation. 


“The one thing the farmers have been 
| fighting for all these years is legislation 
| which will raise the prices of their prod- 

ucts until they are on a parity with the 
| cost of manufactured articles which are 
protected by almost prohibitive duties. 
| That is the purpose of the export deben- 


| . : 
‘ror, and having a substantial use other 


| than as a mirror, shall beexcluded from 
paragraph 230, providing the glass mir- 
j ror, exclusive of the frame or case, is 
| not the component of chief value. A 
provision to that effect has accordingly 
been inserted in paragraph 230 of the 
present bill. 
The full text of the report on 
Schedule 3, Metals and Manufac- 





turers of Metals, and of Schedule 
| 4, Wood and Manufacturers of Wood, 
| will be found on page 5. 










More than a balloon — 
an “8” too. Advancing 


jlist to the dutiable list. 


|the soap maker 


\changes in the oils and fats paragraph | Paragraph 211: Terra cotta is specifi- 
lof either the chemical schedule or the |C@lly mentioned in paragraph 211 of the 
free list. present bill in order to avoid possible liti- 
The duty on linseed oil has been in- jgation with respect to the classification 
creased to include the compensatory , of such ware. It is intended that terra 
from 56 cents per bushel, the new rate |cotta, whether considered to be an earth- 
on flaxseed. The duty on soy-bean oil |enware or a clay product, shall pay the 
‘has been doubled, in order further to |Same rates of duty as earthenware of the | 
encourage the domestic production of ‘kinds provided for in the paragraph. 
soy beans and of soy-bean oil. Sesame| Paragraph 212: By striking out the 
oil, which is used chiefly as a salad oil |Specific provision for china or porcelain 
and olive oil adulterant, competes di- containing 25 per cent or more of cal- 





lrectly vith cottonseed. corn and peanut |¢inea bone, such wares, known as bone | 


oils produced in the United States. The china, will be dutiable under the para- | 
Committee transferred it from the frea graph et the same rates of duty as all | 
Palm-kernel | other kinds of china or porcelain pro- | 
oil, although used almost entirely in the | vided for in the paragraph, 2 
manufacture of soap, is suitable for the! _ As practically no brown china, not ar- | 
manufacture of margarines. The Com- tificially colored, is produced, the provi- | 
mittee transferred this oil from the free |sion for plain brown ware has been! 
list to the dutiable list, but in the pro- , stricken out. 
vision permitting free entry of olive oi]| Paragraph 217: The phraseology of 
when denatured so as to be unfit for | paragraph 217 of the, Tariff Act of 1922’ 
edible purposes, also included palm-ker- , was faulty and ambiguous and has caused 
nel oil when similarly denatured. Thus, considerable litigation, The words “plain 
is not penalized for|green or colored, molded or pressed,” 
his reau‘rements of nalm-kernel oil and | defined certain kinds of bottles, etc., to 





formity and_ alleged superior quality, | 
although California casein is said to be | 


the edible oil price level cannot be af-, be assessed for duty under the para- 
fected bv duty-free entry of edible palm-!graph. These words were practically 


kernel oil. | without force or effect, however, because | 


three rubber cushion plys. A softer but stronger 
tire—no slips. More non-skid tread on the road 
and longer lasting. The rubber plys inside the 
tire give and let the whole tire grip the road like 
a cat’s paw. The same rubber plys take the road 
shocks én the tire —an amazing difference shown 
by impact recorder tests. Twenty thousand, forty 
thousand, sixty thousand miles—surpassing even 
the great mileage records of former Generals. 
For the millions who ride on rubber the Dual- 
Balloon “8” is the epitome of progress—con- 
firming the fact that the longest experience with 
Top-Quality will always lead the way. 


“GENERAL 
Dual-Balloon @ 


= goes a long way to make friends 


THE GENERAL TIRE AND RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OnIO 


























soul and body. 


.... refreshing. 


| uncrowded highways. 


to you FREE. 


Queen’s Park - 


ROM the four corners of the United 
F States come vacationists year after year, 
to Ontario, knowing that here they will 
find real recreation and romance... . food for tired 


You, too, will find a joyous thrill in casting off the 
shackles of everyday life for awhile ... . to visit 
a land of colorful beauty and mingle with the con- 
genial and hospitable people of Ontario, where all is 
different but the language. . 









Here are modern cities and quaint, fascinating vil- 
lages where customs, sights and sounds are new 


Or if you prefer the fragrance of forests and 
| the thrill of a taut line and a singing reel; up-to-date 

tent and cottage camps along the shores of lakes 
and streams are plentiful . . 


. reached by splendid, 


Read all about this wonderful land in “Ontario”, a 
comprehensive and useful booklet which will be sent 


ONTARIO PUBLICITY BUREAU 
Dept. “T”, Parliament Buildings 


. Toronto, Canada 
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Taxation 


566) 
Salaries 


‘Deduction Allowed for Sums Set Aside 
As Compensation to Business Assistants 


Payment is Required 
By Terms of Contract 


Amounts Were Credited by 
Taxpayer to Sons Employed | 
By Him. 


Louis COHEN, PETITIONER, V. COMMIS- 
SIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE. NoO.| 
2818, Circuit CouRT OF APPEALS FOR} 
THE FourTH CIRCUIT. 

The Commissioner of Internal Revenue | 
assessed a tax against this petitioner on/| 
the income of certain businesses he 
owned, but he ojected that he had agreed | 
to give and had given one-fourth of the/| 
said income to each of his three sons as | 
compensation in addition to stated sal- 
aries. 

The extra compensation was to be cred- 
ited on the books of the taxpayer but 
was not to be withdrawn by either of 
the sons until such son had married or 
had reached the age of 35 years. A con- 
dition in. the agreement provided that 
any one of the sons might be dismissed 
from the business if the services of such 
son proved unsatisfactory, or if the son 
married a bride unsatisfactory to the 
parents. : 

The father sought to deduct from his 
income the amounts of compensation 
credited to the sons, but the Board of 
Tax Appeals, attaching importance to the 
marriage restriction, held that the income | 
was taxable to the father. 





by his sons as a monument to the genius 
of the father who through poverty and 
adversity, by unfailing eat and hard 
labor established the business and allied 
enterprises and made the name of Louis | 


Cohen a by-word in the wall paper busi- | Father Permitted Tei. Revoke 


ness.” . | . 
The Board of Tax Appeals, after find- | Arrangement in Certain 
Situations. 


> pattie 
Agreement is Made 


ing the execution of this contract, found 
the other facts of the case as follows: 


“The circumstances under which the} Bes. etre a 
agreement was executed were that the; Nor was its character changed by the 


three sons, at that time, had been in the | fact that future compensation might be 
petitioner’s employment for four to nine | forfeited by unsatisfactory conduct or 
years. Samuel was receiving $4,000 a | Marriage. 
year, Benjamin and Jacob were each re- It is argued that whether a claimed 
ceiving $25 a week. Samuel, the oldest} deduction constitutes an “ordinary and 
son, attended to the advertising; all three | necessary” expense within the meaning 
sons assisted their father, who could | of the statute is a question of fact, that 
neither read nor write, in selecting manu- | the Board has determined this question 
facturer’s samples and in compiling sam- | adversely to the~taxpayer, and that we 
ple books for use in the jobbing trade | ate bound by its findings. We do not 
of the petitioner. While their time was | think, however, that it has adversely 
primarily spent in Baltimore with the | determined the fact. It has made no 
National Wall Paper Company, their ef- | such determination in the findings of 
forts were also directed to the advantage fact, which we have quoted in full, and 
of the two partnerships and the corpo- | the statement to that effect in the 
ration in which the petitioner was inter- | Opinion is obviously a conclusion drawn 
ested. The sons were dissatisfied with | from the previous statement that the 
the compensation they were receiving | taxpayer desired that his sons should 
and demanded more money. As a result| Marry girls of Jewish parentage and 
the agreement above was executed. that to accomplish this result the agree- 
“After the agreement was executed, ment of January 1, 1919, was entered 


and in the years 1920 and 1921, the peti- | into. 

tioner credited the individual accounts | 

of each of his three sons with 25 per | Remandment to Board 

cent of the earnings of interest in the | Held to Be Unnecessary 

partnerships and the corporation aud) In other words, what is relied upon 
. 4 riage | as a finding of fact Is no more than a 

making financial statements to his banks | conclusion based upon an erroneous in- 
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Contracts 
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LABI are printed so that they 
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']] which had accrued, upon marriage or 


Internal Revenue. 
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| 
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| Index and Digest 
Of Tax Decisions and Rulings 


Library-Index and File Cards usuall 
approximately 2 by 5 inches, a 


NCOME: Ccmpensation: Conditional Contracts: Marriage Restrictions: 
| 1918 Act.—Where, by a contract with them, a taxpayer provided that 
each of his three sons was to receive a credit on his books annually an 7 
amount equal to one-fourth of the net income of. his business, the same to 
be for additional compensation for their services, which amounts should not 
be paid to them forthwith, but should be held in trust for each until he should 
marty or arrive at a stated age; and the contract gave the taxpayer the 
|}] right to stop such additional compensation to any of his sons if the services 
of such son proved unsatisfactory, or if he married a girl of whom his 
parents did not approve, but did not give him the right to forfeit the com- 
i}] pensation already earned, held: When such share of the income to be held 
in trust for each of ‘the sons was received and properly credited by the tax- 
||| payer, the amounts thereof became taxable to the sons and not to the father, 
since the conditions and restrictions of the contract did not permit the re- 
vocation of the right of each of the sons to withdraw his respective share 


v. Commissioner of Internal Revenue. (Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Fourth Circuit).—Yearly Index Page 566, Col. 1 (Volume IV). 


No unpublished ruling or cecision will be cited or relied upon by any 


| officer or employe of the Bureau of. Internat Revenue as a precedent in the 
dispositeor of other cases.—Extract from regulations of Commissioner of 


|Salaries Voted for Services in Other Years 
| Proper Deduction for Corporation Income 


llowance of Claim by Board of Tax Appeals Is Re-| 
versed by Appellate Court. 


| 


sansa of Internal Revenue 


can be cut out, pasted on Standard | 
employed in libraries, 
filed for reference. 
The Bureau .of Internal Revenue an- 
nounced May 7 that because of an oyer- 
jassessment aggregating $1,180,666, the 
estate of John J. Emery, had been ac- 
lalso has refunded $20,576 in tax to the 
Utah Fuel Company of Salt Lake City, 
Utah. Following is the full text of the 
announcement: 

Estate of John J. Emery, Girard Trust 
Company, executor and trustee, Phila- 
'delphia, Pa. * 

Overassessments of income taxes in 


;follows: 1920, $380,520.57; 1921, $324,- 
959.82; 1922, $399,315.75; 1928, $75,- 
870.90. 

A hearing was held February 28, 1927. 
The District Court of the United States 
for the Eastern District of Pennsylvania 
'on November 12> 1926, rendered a deci- 
sion with respect to the years 1916, 1917, 
jand 1918, holding that the amounts re- 
j ceived by the estate of John J. Emery 
; were not taxable to the trust estate, but 
to the several persons who inherited un- 
der the intestate laws. The United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Third Circuit affirmed the judgment of 
lthe lower court (19 Fed. (2d) 218). The 
overassessments are made on authority 


upon reaching the stated age.—Cohen 


May 8, 1929. 





with their families, owned approximately 
'36 per cent of the company’s stock. The 
additional compensation was voted to 
them not because they were stockhold- 
ers, but because they performed services 


corded a rebate of $688,161. The Bureau 1923 


favor of the taxpayer are determined as | 


AvutHorizep Statements Onty Are Presentep Herein, Berna 
PuBLISHED WitHout CoMMENT BY THE UNiItTep States DaiLy 


Refunds 


| Refunds Awarded to Two Petitioners 
For Overassessment of Income Taxes 


Announces Rebate of $688,- 


000 to Executors of Estate of John J. Emery. 


lof the holdings of the courts in the in- 
stant case. 

Refunded 

$142,734.66 
126,857.44 


Abated 
$237,785.91 
198,101.88 
214,123.80 185,191.95 
88,150.20 37,720.70 
Utah Fuel Company, Salt Lake City, 
Utah. 
| An overassessment of income tax in 
‘favor of the above-named taxpayer is 
determined as follows: 1917, $27,679.12 
(tax, $20,576.76; interest, $7,102.36). 

The above overassessment is caused by 
ja decision of the District Court of the 
United States for the District of Utah in 
the instant case. Utah Fuel Company v. 
Anderson, Collector (not reported). 


1920 
| 1921 
1922 


in 1920 and 1921, the petitioner included | ternretation of the contract. |Ox Fisre BrusH CoMPANY, PETITIONER,}pense attributable to the production of : 


This finding was reversed by the Cir- 

cuit Court of Appeals, which held that it 
mattered not what might happen later, 
the contract to set aside the one-fourth 
for each son made such amounts the 
property of the particular son when cred- 
ited to his account. The amounts were} 
deductible from the petitioner’s income, | 
it was held. ‘ 
, Allan H. Fisher (Joseph M. Schlessin- 
ger on brief), for the petitioner; aoe“ 
E. Gilchrist (Mabel Walker Willebrandt, | 
Sewall Key, R. C. Shaw, C. M. Charest | 
and Shélby S. Faulkner on brief) for the | 
Commissioner. 

Before Waddiil and_ Parker, 
Judges, and McDowell, District Judge. 

The full text of the court’s opinion, 
delivered by Judge Parker, follows: | 

This is a petition to review a decision 
of the Board of Tax Appeals which up-| 
held the action of the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue in assessing against one 
Louis Cohen, hereinafter called the tax- 
payer, deficiencies in income taxes for | 
the years 1920 and 1921. There is no} 
dispute as to the facts, which may be| 
briefly stated as follows: | 

Taxpayer is the owner of a wholesale 
wall paper business in the city of Balti- 
more. He owns also a one-third interest 
each in partnerships engaged in that 
business in Baltimore and Washington 
and one-third of the stock of a corpora- | 


t on so engaged in Richmond, Va. | 
ildditional Compensation 


(siven Sons Under Contract 
His three sons—Samuel, Jacob, and 
Benjamin—have been working for him in| 
the business for a number of years. Their | 
services are of great value to him not} 
only because of their industry’ and in-} 
terest in the business, but also because | 


i 
Circuit | 


1 


the amounts credited to the.sons as a lia- | 
b'lity on his part but he also listed | 
among his assets the value of his inter- 
est in the two partnerships and the 
corporation. He made similar reports to 
the mercantile agencies. One of the} 
sons maried after 1921 and withdrew | 


the amount standing to his credit on the 
credited in 1920 and 1921. 

‘The petitioner’s business increased ma- 
terially in 1919 and 1920 and it would 


|the taxpayer can prevail 


| petitioner’s books, including the amounts | fully found the facts, and that it is a} 
| necessary inference from them that the! 
| sums credited to the sons were ordinary | 


vy. Davin H. Buarr, COMMISSIONER OF income for that year. 

INTERNAL REVENUE. No. 2753, CIR-| As for the case of Illinois Central, 

cuir CouRT OF APPEALS FOR THE |etc., R. R. vs. Interstate Commerce Com- 

FourtH Circul!t. 4 z mission, 206 U. S. 441, which the Gov- 
Deduction from corporation in- |!ernment has also stressed in support o 

come of salaries voted to officials | 

for services in previous years was | 

allowed by the appellate court in 

this case. 

_ Publication of the decision was 

begun in the issue of May 7. The 


It is said, however, that if this finding | 
has not been made by the Board, it is 
a finding which must be made before: 

; and that the, 
case should either be affirmed for failure , 
of the Board to make it or remanded that | 
the question involved may yet be passed | 
upon. But we think that the Board has | 


its contention, merely to state what the| 
court there held—that “instrumentalities 
which are to be used for years should 
not be paid for by revenues of a day 
jor year” (p. 463), is to refute com- 
pletely its application to the present | 


f| 


as employes of the corporation which its 
Board of Directors believed to have been 
peculiarly valuable. 

If rigid rules of accounting are al- 
lowed to supplant that reasonabie amount 
of flexibility which must, from the very 


|nature of things, go hand in hand with 


the vicissitudes of business, loyalty and 
ambition on the part of employes will 
become deadened, and those persons 
whose services are essential to the suc- 
cess of a given enterprise will -be un- 


lin the business and often worked at night. 


| and necessary expenses of the taxpayer 
; r . within the meaning of the statute, and 
conduct the business without the assist-| that such inference may be held to re- 
ance of the sons or of some one to take | syjt as a conclusion of law. Botany 
their places. The sons were very active | Worsted Mills v. U. S. — U. S. os 49 
| Sup. Ct. 129, 132; U. S. 
U. S. 268. 269. 
| But quite apart from the question as 
to whether the share of the income to 
'which the sons were entitled under the 
Agreement is Found | contract was reasonable aHowance as 
: : ; compensation for the services or not, 
To Be in Good Faith | We are satisfied that it constituted in- 
On the hearing before the Board the|come taxable against them and not 
taxpayer offered to prove that each of | against their father. The contract in 
his sons duly reported as income for the | question was a valid, binding contract 
years in controversy the sums credited to| made upon a sufficient consideration. 
him under the provisions of the contract | It was terminable for breach of condi- 
but this testimony was excluded. There | tion, but until terminated each of the 
was no finding and no evidence to justify | sons was entitled thereunder to a de- 
a finding that the agreement was made | finite.part of the income from the part- 
in bad faith or in an attempt to evade nership and the corporation in* ques- 
the tax laws. On the contrary, it ap-| tion, to be held in trust for his use and 
pears to have been made and carried out | benefit, and to be paid to him at a de- 
in good faith. finite future time. ’ 
Upon these facts we think There can be no question, therefore, 


have been impossible for the petitioner to 


“The amounts credited to the sons on 
the books of the petitioner during the 
years 1920 and 1921 were not returned 
as income by the petitioner.” 


+ is 


| perfectly clear that the share of the in-| that as soon as the income was paid 


come credited to each of the sons under | to the father, each of the sons, by virtue 
this contract constituted additional com-/|of the contract, become the equitable 
pensation for services rendered to the- owner of one-fourth of it, to be held 
taxpayer, and as such was a proper de- | for him under the provisions of the con- 
duction from the gross income of the) tract. See Barnes v. Alexander 232 
latter. And, as the right of each son to; U. S. 117. When the income was re- 


| full text proceecs: 

i It is our conclusion that such deduc 
tions are permissible. The language of 
, the statute with respect to allowable de- | 
|ductions is “all the ordinary and neces- | 


' 


v. Pugh 99/sary expenses paid or incurred during | vision of the Income Tax Act of 1916, 


;the taxable year, in carrying on any | 
, trade or business, including a reasonable 
| allowance for salaries or other compensa- 
om for personal services actually ren- 
' dered.” The statute does not limit its 
; application to services rendered within 
|the taxable year. The test of deducti- 
| bility lies in the answer to the question: | 
{In what year has a fixed liability for | 
jthe payment arisen? Only for such year | 
|is the payment deductible, and, therefore, ; 
jit is not to be allocated over other years. 
jin which the services may have been 
rendered. This is quite different from 
saying that, where, as here, books are 
; kept on the accrual basis, the deduction 
;may not include compensation, fixed or 
paid in the taxable year, for services 
, rendered in prior years. 


|Terms Construed According 
| To Method of Accounting 
in- 


| In defining the terms “paid or i 
curred” and “paid and accrued” the act: 
| (Sec. 200) merely says that they “shall | 
,be construed according to the method of 


facts. Current salaries are not capital | b 1 
investments. We are not unmindful of ;#Vailable at the very time when they 
the fact that the Seventh Circuit, in W.:47¢ most needed. I'or a corporation to 
8. Bogle & Co. vs. Commissioner, 26 F, ;4¢fer payment of full compensation to 
(2d) 771, in construing a similar pro-;its employes in times of stress, is no dit- 
jaarens in principle from the deferring 
held that the Board of Tax Appeals prop-: 
erly refused to allow a@ deduction for 


of any of its other obligations. Both 
salary payment made to a corporation’s: 


president as compensation for previous 
years, saying (page 772): 

“This statute was intended to allow 
ordinary and necessary expenses paid | 
and incurred within the year for officers’ 
salaries. Where a salary has been fixed 
and fully paid for one year, it cannot 
be increased in some later year (when 
profits are larger) and the increase de- 
ducted from the net profis of the pros- 
perous year.” 

Prima facie, this statement would ap- 
pear to be in conflict with the principle 
that we here announce, but it may not 
be so intended, because it is to be noted 
that the Court speaks of a salary “fixed 
and fully paid” for a previous year, im- 
plying as it would seem, that the addi- 
tional compensation rendered the total 
salary unreasonable and excessive. At 
least the opinion is so phrased as to leave 
room for doubt on this point. 

So also the case of W. K. Henderson 


[Continued on Page 11, Column 4.] 
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It slaps you 
down—everywhere 


you turn! 
Fire slaps your plant down. 
Then it slaps you down. 


No income—no. profits—no way of 
keeping valued employees during 
the shutdown. 

Cancelled orders — fixed 
that go on and on— 


expenses 


—HOW Fire slaps you down! 


high 
adventure 
with 


Unless you're protected by Busi- 
ness Interruption Insurance that 
keeps the money coming in just 
as if your plant were running 
full time. 


Write for “Mr. 
Dixon”—a little book 
that shows the way 
to be saved.... 


taxpayer is unable to read or write, and 
therefore depends upon their, fidelity to 
an extent greater than would otherwise | 
be necessary. With the aid of these sons, | 
taxpayer has built up a large business | 
and naturally desires to retain their serv-| his, it was his gain or income and not 
ices and keep alive their interest in its|that of his father and was taxable ac- 
progress and development. With this end | cordingly. 


his share of the income under the con-| ceived and credited to the sons, there- 
tract was absolute except for breach of fore, this did not constitute gifts to 
conditions, we think also that, when|them during the current year, but the 
such share was received and properly | carrying out of the contract and the 
credited to him and became irrevocably oan to them of that which was 
theirs. 


jaccounting upon the basis of which the | Iron Works & Supply Co. vs. es 

;het income is computed under section!supra (Court of Appeals, District o 

, 212,” that is, on the cash or the accrual 'Columbia), decided merely that a salary} 

[aa or by such other method as clearly | voted in one year for services performed 

jreflects the income. But a salary can/in a preceding year and disallowed as a 
i? dhavbantae oe 7 neither be “incurred” nor can it have | deduction for such preceding year, is 

a lik he gregh dm So Be sei ‘accrued” until the payor’s liability for|likewise not allowable for the year in| 


in view, he entered into a contract with; In the first place, the contract shows; as to constitute them partners, there | he earn has been fixed, that is, until | which voted, in the absence of proof; 
them in the year 1919 to pay them addi- that what the sons were to receive there- | would be no question that their shares of | the Company, in the present case, has |to sustain its reasonableness. | 
tional compensation for their services| under was additional compensation for | the income of the partnership would have | Voted it payable, peat That the practice here sanctioned may 
under terms and conditions which have|the services which they were rendering |been taxable against them and not!. For this reason, expenses of this kind |bhe subject to abuse is not sufficient to | 
given rise to this controversy. 'to their father. The amounts which he | against their father. Instead of giving be not to be confused with taxes, and!condemn it. Whether there is actual: 

This contract began with a recital that therefore such decisions as United States! abuse becomes a question of fact in each | 


was paying them were small as com-| them a share in the business, he has|\— ' 
taxpayer was desirous of making the/ pared wit’. the income which he was de- | contracted that they shall have a share | tp: Anderson, 269 U. S. 422, upon which | case. A corporation with a large sur- 
the Government relies, are not control- plus in a given year may attempt to dis- 


employment of his sons as attractive as | riving from the business which they were of the income as additional compensa- li I | 
possible and of fostering their interest} helping him build up. They were dis-| tion for their services. When this in- | held n that case the Supreme Court ‘pose of that surplus in the guise of sal- 
in the business, and that it was his de-| satisfied and were demanding additional | come is received, as stated above, the nee ak the tax imposed by the muni-'aries and thereby evade its full tax 
sire that the inducements and interests|pay. He agreed to divide with them the shares of the sons: therein belong to! oa tax act of 1916 was a proper ac-!burden, but there is no evidence that 
given them, “in consideration of their| income which he was reeciving from the them in equity. They do not inure to the a ae was deductible for 1916,/such occurred in the present case; nor} 
services and efforts,” should inure to| partnerships and the corporation, pro- | benefit or enrichment of the father but ‘‘20U8h it was not required to be paidjis there any bad faith to be deduced 
their benefit at certain times as provided | vided they would continue on in the busi- | to their benefit, and should be taxed Pm er 1917, where all the events which! from the fact that these officers, together 
in the contract. The consideration ness, drawing the same weekly or annual | cordingly. ee ae cane = ie =. deter. 
Y 2 y rred in ,» since 


set forth was the foregoing  re-| pay, and would agree that the extra com- ae ' 
cital in the premises and the promise | pensation be held in trust for them until Principle of Previous Case ie — income for 1916 could not have 
and agreement on the part of the sons “to | their arrival at the age of 35 or prior | Found to Be Inapplicable oe en without deducting there- 
continue their active work and interest | marriage, a provision obviously intended A 2 trom the reserve set up for the munitions 
for the continuous welfare and prosperity | to foster thrift on their part. It is said that the decision in Mitchel |taX as a part of the total cost and ex- 
of the business and interests built up by| There is no evidence that the extra|v. Bowers (C. C. A. 2nd) 15 Fed. 287 | : [== 
said Louis Cohen from very small be-|Compensation was unreasonable in supports the decision of the Board of | of the income being paid by way of com- 
ginning and to insure a continuance of |#™mount as compared with the value of | Lax Appeals. We do not think so. In| pensation. : 
said business and allied interests by|their services, and certainly it was not |that case a husband entitled to 51 per 
1 » ” | vnreasonable when consideration is given | cent of the profits of a partnership en-,element of compensation and, in addi- 


Lewis 
CLARK 


Join in spirit that famous com- 
pany—'a handful of American 
soldiers, French boatmen, and 
interpreters; the brave Indian 
girl, Sacajawea; Lewis, Secretary 

President Jefferson;and Clark, 
who couldn't spell but could 
fight.” The trip today is made 
possible {and delightful} for you 
by a later pathfinder —James J, 
Hill, builder of the Great North- 
ern Railway and developer of a 
vast Northwest Empire, rich in 
vacation lure. 


GLACIER NATIONAL 
PARK 


Visit Glacier National Park, for 
centuries the hunting grounds 
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1 
Here, however, there is present the | 


IT’S GOOD ADVERTISING TO USE 


binding said sons to said business.’ | 


It providgd that taxpayer should pay | 
to each of his sons 25 per cent of the| 
net amount which he might receive an- 
nually from his interest in the partner- 
ships and the corporation above referred 
to, which should not be paid to them 
forthwith, but should be credited to each 
upon the books, and held in trust for 
him until he should marry or arrive at 
the age of 35 years, when it should be 
paid to him with interest at the rate of 
3 per cent per annum. 

Payments Dependent 


Also on Marriage 

The contract further provided that 
upon marriage the sons should marry 
girls of Jewish faith and parentage, sub- 
ject to the approval of taxpayer and his 
wife, and that, if the taxpayer should 
deem the conduct 07 any cf his sons un- 
satisfactory in and about the business, or | 
if he or his wife should obiect to the 
bride selected by any of his sons, a/| 
board of arbitrators should be chosen 
who should determine whether the son in 
question had performed the conditions 
and agreements of the contract. If the 
arbitrators should decide adversely to the | 
son, his interest in the further income | 
derived from the partnerships and cor- 
poration should cease; but in that event 
the funds already placed to his credit 
were not to be forfeited but to be held | 
in trust for him until the time should | 
arrive when they were payable to him 
under the contract, i. ¢., upon marriage 
or arrival at the age of 35 years, when! 
they were to be paid to him with in- 
terest. 

The contract concluded with the fol- 
lowing paragraph: 

“The special inducement and interest 
hereinbefore provided by said Louis 
Cohen, for his said sons, is not made 
solely for the purpose of accelerating the 
interest in his busines by the said sons, 
for pecuniary reasons alone, but be- 





to the fact that it was not to be pay-j|tered into a contract with his wife by) tion, the taxpayer has parted’ with the 
able until after the lapse of a consider- which she became entitled to one-half of | right to control the shares of the income 
able period of time. It was not forfeit- | the profits which might come to him from;to which the sons are entitled under the 
able by the father; for although he might | the partnership and liable for one-half j|contract. So long as there is no breach 
stop further compensation to any of his | of the losses which he might sustain by| of condition on their part they can de- 
sons if the services of such son proved | reason thereof. Settlements were to be! mand that their-respective shares of this 
unsatisfactory, or if he married a girl of | made annually and it was stipulated that ; income be credited to and held for them 
whom his parents did not approve, this | either party might terminate the con-; For the reasons stated, our conclusion 
did not forfeit the compensation already | tract at any time. The Court held’ that ‘ ed ce att 


| years, 
| was credited to the sons under the con- 


| earned. 


| was 
| parents, in the same way as if he should 


| vision that, 


earned and credited, but only the com-|this provision put the disposition of the 
pensation for the current and future | profits always within the power of the 
We think, therefore, that what] husband and that, even where the wife 
1 had received profits, there was necessa- 
tract was allowable as a deduction from | rily involved the exercise of an option on 
gross income under Section 214 of the} the part of the husband to allow them to 
Revenue Law as an “ordinary and nec-| pass to her. There was no element there 
essary allowance for compensation paid |- — . 

for service. actrally rendered. | 

Marriage Condition | 


Said to Be Overemphasized 

We think tha’ the Board attached en- 
tirely too much importance to the mar- 
riage provision of the contract. It is 
true tl at marriage is a personal matter 


}and has nothing to do with the services 
| rendered by the sons. 


But, as just stated, 
breach of the marriage condition did not 
forfeit the extra compensation already 
The father was providing a 
means by which he could get rid 
of a son’s future connection with 
the business, if he should do that which 
personal! objectionable to his 


fail to render satisfactory service. 
The provision that marriage a 
Jewish girl, approved by the parénts, 
would hasten the payment of the funds 
held in trust, was no more than a pro- 
upon a marriage deemed 
proper by his parents, his savings should 
be paid to him instead of being with- 
held until his arrival at 35 years of age. 
The amount credited to the sons under 
such a contract was clearly not a gift 
or a “personal, living or family expense” 
within the meaning of section 215, but 
compensation for services actually ren- 


|is that the Board erred as a matter of 

| law in holding, upon the facts as found 

_ by it, that the Commissioner was entitled 

|to assess against the taxpayer the defi- 

ciencies in question. The decision of the 

Board is accordingly reversed. 
McDowell, District Judge, dissents. 
April 9, 1929. 
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FINE STATIONERY 


Every letter you send out is, in a way an adver- 
tisement for yourself and your firm... 
For the appearance of a letter makes an im- 
mediate impression upon the reader. A distinctive | 
letterhead . . . fine stationery—these things have 
a definite value in establishing a good impression. 
And with every letter you send out, this impres- | 
sion is repeated and strengthened until it becomes 
a definite part of your company’s good will. 
Crane’s Bond—a 100% new white rag paper 
—has an air of impressive quality that suggests 
standing, dignity, reputation. You will find it an 
effective means of building prestige and good will 
among your letter contacts. 


Crane’s Bond 


of the Blackfeet Indians. Then 
follow the Great Northern's 
scenic, river-course trail to awe- 
inspiring Rainier National Park 
and the Mt. Baker region. Enjoy 
the fine hospitality of Spokane, 
Wenatchee, Everett, Bellingham, 
Seattle, Tacoma, and Portland. 


LOW SUMMER FARES 


via Great Northern include 
free side trip to Victoria and 
Vancouver, B.C. Your trip on 
the New Oriental Limited~ 
finest train to the Pacific North- 
west —is itself a delightful ad- 
venture, For special low fares 
and illustrated books write 


A. J. DICKINSON, Pass. Traffic Mgr. 

Great Northern Railway ~ 

Room 710, 4th and Jackson Streets 
‘aul, Minn, 


tune in. 
on the Great Northern Ralle 
way “Empire Bullders” every 
Monday, 9:30 P, M., Hastern 
Time over Coast-to-Coast net» 
work of N. B. C. 


cause it is the heartfelt desire of said | dered in the business of the father. That 
Louis Cohen, that the large business! it was to be paid in such way as to en- 
and the name he has established in the | courage thrift and saving on the part of 
wall paper business, may be continued!the sons did not change its character. ' 
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Iron and Steel 


Cooperative Method |New Classifications and Changes Made 


Of Selling Livestock 
Shows Rapid Growth 


Department of Agriculture 
Finds Movement First At- 


tained Real Impor- 
tumce in 1920 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
stock cooperatives now handle the busi- 
ness of 500,000 shippers, and do an an- 
nual business of approximately $500,- 
000,000. 

Ninety-five per cent of the approxi- 
mately 2,000 associations, the Bureau 
records show, are located in the 12 North 
Central States. Their business requires 
a fairly simple type of organization in- 
volving little or no capital investment. 
The stock is sold on the basis of quality 
and on the most advantageous markets. 
The manager attends to all the business 
and pays the members for their ship- 
ments, deducting the actual expense of 
marketing. An important outcome of 
the movement is its educational value, 
declare Bureau officials. By shipping 
livestcck through their own organiza- 
tions, farmers learn of market condi- 
tions and requirements, of finishing stock 
for the market, of sorting before send- 
ing to market, and other factors. 

Prior to the coming of the railroads, 
stock was commonly driven to market 
on foot and allowed to graze along the 
way’ wherever free pasture was avail- 
able. ‘Wild cattle and hogs from the 
Carolinas were driven in great numbers 
to Charleston and Baltimore. A trav- 
eler “in 1794 reported seeing droves of 
100 to 500 head along the Virginia roads 
going'to the coast. Some of the early 
trails led from the Ohio Valley to the 
Atlantic seaboard. As early as 1800 
drovers bought thin cattle in Kentucky 

- and drove them into Virginia in herds 
of 200 to 300, where they were sold to 
be fattened for the markets at Balti- 
more and Philadelphia. 


Development In Texas. 


From 1815 to 1830 Ohio was the main 
cattle and hog-raising section of the 
country and the center of the industry 
gradually moved to the West. Three 
main routes for driving stock followed 
practically the lines now occupied by 
three great railroads—the New York 
Central, the Pennsylvania, and the Balti- 
more and Ohio. Some of the stock was 
driven by the farmers themselves, often 
on some sort of a cooperative plan. 
After the Civil War, Texas became the 
great cattle range that supplied the 
country with beef for nearly thirty years, 
and the only way to transport cattle to 
shipping points on railroads or rivers 
was to drive them. 


Two types of trails were developed. 
The first led in a northeasterly direction 
to points in Kansas and Missouri; and 
the other trails, developed a few years 
later, led northwest to ranges in Colo- 
rado, Wyoming,.and Montana, where 
stock was matured for shipment to mar- 
ket. The number of animals driven from 
Texas to northern. markets from 1867 to 
1898 is estimated at 9,800,000 cattle and 
1,300,000 horses. Throughout the 80’s 
and 90’s‘a number of cooperative mar- 
keting enterprises were organized but 
with more or less indifferent success. 
Yet it is upon the experience of these 
trail blazers that the present successful 
organizations are based. , 

A short paper entitled “Beginnings of 
Cooperative Livestock Marketing” by 
Chastina Gardner, of the Division of Co- 
operative Marketing, has just been is- 
sued in mimeograph by the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, United States 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. C. This paper discusses some of the 
highlights of the subject down to the 
present time, beginning with cooperative 
importations of breeding stock in 1785. 


Revenue from Alaskan 


Seals Exceeds $469,000 


Auctioned Pribiloff Island fur seal 
skins at St. Louis last month by the 
Fouke Fur Co. brought the Government 
the sum of $469,442, it was stated on 
May 7 by the Fisheries, Bureau of the 
Department of Commerce. The full text 
of the statement follows: 

A total of 15,224 skins were sold: of 
these, 5,334 dyed black sold for $114,973, 
9,884 dyed logwood brown (Bois de Cam- 
peche) sold for $354,456, one dyed golden 
chestnut (Chataigne d’Or)) brought $10, 
and five miscellaneous skins brought $3. 

Prices for regular skins of the black 

dye ranged from $23 to $49.50, the 
average per skin being $33.92; while the 
average for scarred and faulty skins was 
$17, with a range from $11 to $26, and 
for No. III’s an average of $2.80 each, 
with a range from $2.50, to $3.50. The 
logwood brown skins brought prices as 
follows: Regular skins ranged from $26 
to $65 each, with an average of $48.28; 
scarred and faulty skins ranged from $10 
to $39.50, with an average of $27.10; and 
No. III skins ranged from $2 to $6.50, 
with an average of $3.14. 
_ Comparable figures for the last preced- 
ing sale on October 15, 1928, are as fol- 
lows: Black dyei skins, regular, prices 
ranging from $2” to $40, with an average 
of $29,81 each; scarred, faulty, etc., from 
$13.50 to $21.50, with an average of 
$17.05; and No, III, from $6.50 to $9, 
with an average of $7.18. Logwood 
brown dyed skins, regular, $36 to $65.50 
each, with an average price of $51.35 per 
skin; scarred, faulty, etc., $16.50 to $38 
each, with an average of $28.48 per skin; 
and No. III, $5 to $7, with an average of 
$5.95 per skin. 

Taking into consideration the respec- 
tive numbers of each size of regular 
skins sold, the regular logwood brown 
skins declined 2 per cent and the regular 
black skins advanced 18 per cept, com- 
pared with the last preceding sale. 


Use of Cotton Fabrics 
Gains in Citrus Industry 


Increased’use of cotton fabrics in the 


citrus fruit industry of Florida and 
Texas is a subject which has recently 
erecaca the attention of the “New Uses 
Section” of the Commerce Department’s 
Textile Division, aecording to a state- 
ment, following in full text, by the De- 
partment. 


of cotton duck is at present used in 
handling the citrus fruits of California 
and from the standpoint of wear this 
fabric has been very satisfactory. How- 


Changes in phraseology of metal sched- | 
ule of the tariff act designed to clarify | 
the intent of the law are provided in; 
the tariff bill (H. R. 2667) according to 
the report of the Ways and Means sub- 
committee charged with Schedule No. 3, 
metals and the manufactures of metals. ' 
The rate of $1.12% cents per ton for, 
iron in pigs proclaimed recently by the 
President under the flexible provision 
of the present law is provided for in, 
the new bill. ‘ 


tion from Canada, as well as other cedar | 
products, have been given a duty of 25 
per cent ad valorem under the provision 
of the new bill, according to the report | 


wood and the manufactures of wood. | 

The full text of the report on metals 
and woods follows: 

The reports of the subcommittees on 
Schedue 3, Metals and Manufactures of i 
Metal, and Schedule 4, Wood and Manu- 
factures of Wood, follow in full text: 

Schedule 3.—Metals and Manufactures 
of: Report by the subcommittee, Isaac 
Bacharach, Chairman, Henry W. Watson, 
Charles B. Timberlake. 

Schedule 3 provides for an enormous 
number of commodities, ranging from 
crude ores to the most delicate and com- | 
plicated mechanisms which may be; 
fabricated from metals. Many of the} 
products are unrelated and the diversifi- ' 
cation of production and distribution 
methods and competitive conditions is 
extreme. 

While some of the commodities pro- 
vided for in this schedule are on a sub- 
stantial export basis, some individual 
products and groups have suffered severe 
and increasing competition from abroad 
since 1922, and to these industries we 
| have endeavored to give our particular 
| attention. I think we may safely assert | 
that the rates of duty in Schedule 3, as 
recommended by your subcommittee, are 
not excessive, 

In many instances, it was found nec- 
essary, because of changed conditions in| 
manufacturing methods and other new 
developments, to substantially broaden 
the phraseology. Every effort has been | 
made to clarify the intent of the act by 
giving specific classifications to products 
not heretofore mentioned, and particu- 
larly to those which have been the sub- 
ject of litigation and have been classi- 
fied by court or Treasury decisions; so 
that many industries which have not 
been given the specific increases in duty 
asked for will be considerably benefited 
by these new classifications and changes 
in phraseology. 

Three paragraphs covering fountain 


i 





pens, mechanical pencils, penholders, and 
fishing tackle were transferred to the 
sundries schedule, while two paragraphs 
providing for fulminates and high ex- 
plosives were transferred to the chemi- 
cal schedule. Cabinet locks were trans- 
ferred from sundries to the metal sched- 
ule; ‘arid néw paragraphs have been pro- 
vided for phosphor-copper, illuminating 
fixtures and lamps, tools, and electrical 
products. Silver leaf was combined with 
the paragraph covering golf leaf. 


Changes Proposed 
On Iron and Steel 


The data which we had before us for 
consideration showed that there are some 
maladjustments of classification and 
rates, and that the advantages which 
European producers of iron and steel 
enjoy as a result of low costs for labor 
and transportation, etc., have resulted 
in severe competition, particularly along 
the seaboards. Your committee has en- 
deavored to readjust these inequalities 
without materially affecting the general 
level of rates imposed by the schedule. 

On. iron in pigs we have incorporated 
the rate of $1.12%2 per ton proclaimed 
by the President. We have revised the 
phraseology covering iron and steel 
scrap so as to prevent the importation 
of high-priced metallic elements as con- 
stituents of scrap at the lower rate of 
duty. We have also incorporated new 
phraseology to take care of sponge or 
granular iron, which is a comparatively 
new product in the United States and 
not specifically mentioned in the present 


act. 

Hollow drill steel, a high-priced prod- 
uct, is specifically mentioned and the 
rate increased. We have also increased 
the rate on cast-iron pipe, the imports 
showing a decided increase under the 
Act of 1922. 

The provisions of this paragraph have 
been expanded to carry out the estab- 
lished policy of special tariff treatment 
for alloy steels so as to embrace the 
entire range of alloy materials and the 
products of which they are important 
components, and the phraseology has 
also been changed to provide for alloys 
contained in iron. Provision has also 
been made for assessing higher rates of 
duty on chromium or vanadium contained 
in steel or iron. 


Paragraph Redrafted 
On Watches and Clocks 


The information before your commit- 
tee on watches and clocks shows that 
the industry has developed steadily since 
its beginning in about 1809, but despite 
the excellence of the products of the 
American industry and its high reputa- 
tion for efficiency, it has not partici- 
pated in the general prosperity and 
progerss since the adoption of the Tariff 
Act of 1922. Since that time the im- 
ports of watches and clocks, particularly 
of low and medium priced watches, have 
more than doubled, and in 1927 the for- 
eign value of sueh imports was equal 
to 22 per cent of the entire domestic 
production, as against a domestic ex- 
portable production of 4 per cent. These 
imports, while covering the entire field 
of production, are more numerous in the 
wrist watches of medium low price. The} 
spread between foreign factory prices | 
of imported watches and clocks and the | 
factory prices at which such articles are 
sold in the United States is often equal 


| 
| 


' 


ever, duck is very hard and for this rea- 
son it use has been limited both in Flor- 
ida and Texas. As a result of its inves- 
tigation, the Textile Division invites con- 
sideration to the possibility of using one 
of the new airplane fabrics of strong, 
light closely woven cotton in place of 


; duck. 
In a report which has just been issued | 
it is pointed out that a large amount | 


The Cotton Textile Institute is collab- 
orating with the “New Uses” Section in 
an effort to bring the manufacturer of 
such fabrics in closer touch with the sit- 





uation, so that practical results may be 


| obtained. 


In Schedules on Metals and Lumber 


Rates on Iron and Steel Readjusted; Lumber Remains on 
Free List, With Few Exceptions. 


to several hundred per cent of the for- 
eign prices, 

The domestic watch and clock indus- 
try has suffered hardship because of the 
phraseology of the present act as well 
as through low rates. It was found pos- 
sible to evade the higher rates by send- 
ing in incompleted mechanisms, by the 
use of substitutes for certain jewels, and 
by placing misleading markings upon the 
mechanisms; it was also possible to im- 
port certain types of clocks as watches 


as clocks for the purpose of obtaining 
the lowest rate of duty. 


To overcome these possible evasions, 


the paragraphs 


classifications which will cover the en- 
tire range of products manufactured in 
the United States, with rates of duty 
adjusted to the relative severity of com- 
petition and to the variations in costs of 
production. 

The new phraseology we believe will to 
a very large extent prevent evasions of 
duty and the importation of merchan- 
dise tending to mislead the consumer 
and will equalize the competitive op. 
portunity of importing complete mechan- 


isms with that of importing parts for as-! 


sembly here in the United States, ete, 
The new classifications for watches de- 
pends solely upon the physical character- 
istics of the mechanism, and the rates 


;are adjusted according to the size of the} 


mechanisms, and additional dutie 
added to the base rates for each tae 
and for each adjustment of the mechan- 
ism to insure proportional duties on 
higher grade products. On the whole 
the rates have been increased ©n an 
average of about 50 per cent over the 
two paragraphs of the 1922 act. 


Separate Classification 
Of Electrical Machinery 
The World War demon:irated the fact 


that the main reliance of the Goyern-| 


ment for the arms required for a major 
military emergency must be upon the 
private makers of such arms, with their 
staffs of highly trained workers and 
their mechanical equipment. Conse- 
quently, it is necessary that the arms 
industry be maintained on a basis that 


will encourage normal expansion in time | 


of peace. We have therefore i 


nCreased 


| the specific duty on arms valued at not 


covering watches and| 
of the subcommittee on Schedule No. 4,;clocks have been redrafted to provide! 


over $4 each, and have changed the 
| phraseology to insure the proper classi- 
fication of revolvers and_ single-shot 
pistols. 

The products of this important group 
of industries are now dutiable under 
two paragraphs. Transformers, wiring 


devices, control apparatus, etc., are as- 


sessed at 40 per cent as manufactures 
of metal, n. s. p. f. under paragraph 
899, whereas generators and motors, 
which are more expensive and difficult to 
| manufacture and more ‘susceptible to 
competition, are assessed at only 30 per 
leent as machines, 0. s. p. f. under para- 
graph 372. Furthermore, litigation over 
the meaning of the term “machine,” as 
applied to electrical equipment, has re- 
sulted in transferring some products to 
the machinery paragraph and leaving 
similar products classified under para- 
graph 399. The industry is of such im- 
portance that separate classifications of 


Shingles, because of serious competi-|and certain types of watch mechanisms! its products ate warranted, which is 


;done by this bill. 
| These are among the _ outstanding 
| American industries suffering from for- 
eign competition. Before the World War 
we obtained the bulk of our surgical and 
dental instruments from Germany. With 
the advent of the war the industry was 
developed to a high point in the United 
‘States. Following the close of the war, 
land particularly since 1924, imports of 
| surgical instruments have increased with 
|3 resultant decrease in domestic produc- 
tion. 

Price studies made by the Tariff Com- 
mission indicate that there is a wide 
spread between the foreign and domes- 
tic prices, ranging from 100 to over 300 
per cent on surgical instruments, and 
from about 80 to 800 per cent on dental 
instruments. To partially equalize this 
difference, and with a view to the main- 
tenance of an industry so necessary to 
the welfare of the nation, we have rec- 
ommended an increase in the rates cov- 
ering these articles. 


Some Changes Made 


In Hardware and Tools 


The Committee received requests for 
changes in rates of duty on about 30 
items i-. this group, most of them now 
dutiable under paragraph 399. _ On the 
whole, the group of industries producing 


hardware and tools, according to the in- | 


formation before use, is in a satisfactory 
condition; some of them have not fared 
so well since the passage of the act of 
1922, and we have recommended some 
‘changes in classification and rates which 
we feel will be helpful to those in the 
latter class, 3 

This group of products comprises for 
the most part the output of small in- 
dustries, some 0 
great variety. Some of them need ad- 
ditional protection and we have accord- 


Hardware 


ingly recommended changes in rates and 
classifications which we believe will help 
to equalize the existing differences in 
costs and prices. 


Lumber on Free List 


With Few Exceptions 


Schedule 4.—Wood and Manufactures 
of: Report by the subcommittee, James 
A. Frear, chairman; Lindley H. Hadley, 
Richard $. Aldrich. 7 

Your committee made few changes in 
'the existing wood schedule. Several trans- 
fers from one paragraph to another 

have been made for administrative pur- 
poses that do not involve changes in 
rates. 

With limited exceptions, lumber re- 
mains on the free list. Cedar lumber 
iand shingles have been given an ad va- 
— duty of 25 per cent under pro- 
visions of paragraph 401 for reasons 
hereafter stated. 7 : 

The provision or restriction affecting 

importation of fir, cedar, and Western 
j hemlock logs ha: been eliminated, leav- 
jing a tariff of $1 per thousand feet 
| board measure without restriction. This 
| action was based upon the discrimination 
| that results in ownership of Canadian 
imported logs, some of which may be 
| subject to the restriction contained in 
the proviso; also, that logs exported only 
upon permits given when a Canadian 
surplus exists injuriously depress the 
American market. The competition is 
exceedingly severe between loggers in t-e 
| State of Washington and those in Canada» 
| but no change in rate is made beyond 
| striking out the restriction that affected 
| about half the imports of 1928. 

| Paragraph 402 provides for an ad 
; valorem duty of 15 per cent on maple 
and birch lumber. Many appearances 
| wees made before the committee in the 
hearings urging a 25 per cent. ad va- 
lorem duty. It was based not only on 
vigorous competition across the border 
but in addition it was shown that Cana- 
dian rail rates give to their dealers in 
some cases a $5 preferential rail rate 
over American rail rates from our mills 
j to the Detroit, New York, and New Eng- 
land markets. 3 

Competition holds down the market in 
Cater and elsewhere, and in order to 
permit American manufacturers of these 
:two hard woods to compete in the mar- 
kets named, a tariff of 15 per cent ad 
valorem, about one-half that requested, 
is believed sufficient to meet the freight 
differential. Otherwise this lumber has 
the same cost of production status as 
other lumber imported from Canada. 

The item of cedar lumber in paragraph 
| 401 was given a 25 per cent ad valorem 
;duty because the total amount of red 
| cedar lumber, which is the species 


| 


f which manufacture in | chiefly imported, is between 125,000,000! 


and 150,000,000 feet per year. 
i United States statistics do not segre- 


( 


INDEX 


gate red cedar from other imports, but | 
Canadian statistics show shipments of | 
{cedar planks and boards to the United; 
States for the year ending March 31,| 
1927, to have been 56,020,000 feet and 
for the year ending March 31, 1928, 
52,190,000 feet. These imports are ap- 
proximately one-third of the red-cedar 
production in this country, present hard} 
competition, and warrant a 25 per cent! 
ad valorem duty. 


Shingles have been given a 25 per 
cent ad valorem, the same as other red- 
icedar products, because of serious com- 
| petition by Canadian manufacturers who 
have depressed the entire American; 
| shingle industry. | 
| No change in veneers of wood have} 
occurred, but plywood, which is properly 
‘in the veneer class, has been transferred 
to paragraph 406. . The duty on that 
product was increased from 33 1-3 to 40 
| per cent, based on testimony of domestic 
| producers that the imports, although | 
‘but a small proportion of the total ply-' 
|wood production, offered keen competi- 
| tion in tkeir restricted fields. 
| ‘In paragraph 412, the present duty 
‘of 35 and 45 per cent upon baskets: 
stained, dyed, painted, etc., was fixed at! 
50 per cent, based upon evidences of | 
vigorous competition with foreign manu- | 
facturers on the items and existing | 
classification difficulties. ' 

Duties on small items in paragraph 
413 were increased, based on facts sub- 
‘mitted, including cabinet furniture from 
133% to 40 per cent ad valorem. Molders’ | 
patterns, wholly of wood, and wood fold- : 
ing rules were given the same rates. 

Bent-wood furniture was increased 
| from 33 1-3 to 40 per cent. The hear- 
ings disclosed that all chairs in the House! 
restaura’ and in some of the Govern. | 
ment departments, also in the committee 
room, are chairs imported from Czecho- 
slovakia. The Government looks for 
‘the cheapest goods, but the domestic 
chair industry needs additional protec- 
tion notwithstanding that fact. 

The duty on paintbrush handles was 
increased from 16 2-3 per cent as fixed 
by the President’s proclamation, to 
33 1-3 per cent ad valorem. 

All of these small increases were 
strongly supported by evidence of strong 
foreign ccmpetition. While they are 
comparatively small manufacturers, that 
|fact in itself often makes necessary a 
protection from imports produced by 
foreign cheap-labor conditions. 

Many requests for increases were not 
sustained by sufficient evidence, but the 
| foregoing briefly covers the findings of 
your committee. 

The full text of Schedule 5, 
Sugar, Molasses and Manufactures 
of, and of Schedule 6, Tobacco and 
Manufactures of, will be found on 
page 6. 





| 





WHY CAMELS ARE THE BETTER CIGARETTE 


Camels contain the choicest tobaccos grown . . . ex- 
pertly blended for matchless taste and fragrance. 
They have a welcome mellowness and mildness that 


you will fend in no other cigarette. 
Smoke them as often as you like, Camels never tire 


your taste. 
The quality of Camels is never permitted to vary. 
Only a superior cigarette could have won and held 
world leadership for all these years as Camel has 


done. 


© 1929, R, J. Reynolds Tebeceo 
Company, Winston-Salem, N.C, 
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Charges for Mail Carried 
By Zeppelin Announced ~ 


In the issue of April 29 it was er- = 


roneously stated that the postage rates 
to be charged on the forthcoming trans- 
Atlantic trip of the airship “Graf Zep- 
pelin” would be $1 for each first-class let- 
ter and 55 cents for a single post card. 

The rates, as tentatively announced by 
the Post Office Department, are to be 


$1.05 cents for each first-class letter and 
53 cents for each post card. 


~ 
f. 


Sail from New York Satur- 
day, visit London or Paris 
and be back at your desk 
in 17 days. You can do this 
on the Majestic, world’s 
largest ship, or Olympic. 
If time is less pressing, sail 
on the Homeric, Belgen- 
land, Minnewaska or 
Minnetonka. 


Splendid accommodations 
at a wide range of rates. 


WHITE STAR LEN 
TRANPORT 


RED /TAR LINE‘ ATLANTIC LINE 
ANVERNATIONAL MERCANTERE MARINE: COMBARD 
R. M. Hicks, Mer., 1419 G St. N. W., 
Washington, D. C., or any authorized 
steamship agent. 


You can bank on the 


quality of ac 


that continue 


igarette 


Ss to be 


the biggest success 


in smoking history 





Cinpex, 
Tar 


- Duties on Sugar, Molasses and Beverages 


Are Revised Under New Tariff Measure 


Some Changes Made 
In Paper Assessment 


>mpboard, ‘Tissue, and Photo- 
graphic Papers Are Sub- 
ject to Revision. 


An increase in the tariff rate on sugar 
making the full duty against 96 degree 
raw sugar 3 cents and 2.4 cents on 
Cuban sugar, and the full duty on 100 
degree sugar 3.5 cents and on Cuban 
sugar 2.8 cents per pound is provided in 
the tariff bill (H. R. 2667) according 
to the Ways and Means subcommittee 
on Schedule No. 5, sugar molasses and 
the manufactures of. The method of 
assessing duty on_blackstrap molasses 
also is changed, the Committee report 

id. 

Ke Schedule No. 6 on tobacco, the sub- 
committee on that subject after discuss- 
ing the testimony taken by the Caom- 

* mittee, concluded and recommended that 
Schedule 6 be retained in the new tariff 
bill as now written in the tariff act of 
1922. (The tobacco subcommittee’s re- 
port will be published in the issue of 
May 9.) sys : 

In Schedule No. 8, spirits, wines and 
other beverages important changes were 
made in phraseology and the word “pro- 
hibition” was included, a change occa- 
sioned by the creation of the Bureau 
of Prohibition, according to the report 
of the subcommittee on Schedule No. 8. 

Tariff changes in Schedule No. 14, 
paper and books, according to the sub- 


committee dealing with that schedule |: 


are few, involving pulpboard in rolls for 
the manufacture of wall boards, excep- 
tionally thin tissue paper,, paper for 
photographic purposes, lithographs and 
stationery. 

The full text of the reports on Sched- 
ules Nos. 5, 8 and 14, follow: 


Rates on Sugar, Molasses, 


And Manufactures 
Schedule 5.—Sugar, 
manufactures of: ; 
Report by the Subcommittee: Charles 
B. Timberlake, chairman; Isaac Bach- 
arach, Henry W. Watson. : : 

The general plan of assessing duties 
on sugar is the same as in the present 
law but the rates of duty are changed 
_as follows: The full duty rate, instead 
of beginning at 1.24 cents for 75 sugar 
degrees, begins at 1.5625 cents and in- 
stead of increasing at a regular rate of 
0.046 cent for each sugar degree from 
75 to 100, as in the present law, it in- 
creases by 0.0625 cent up to and includ- 
ing 94 sugar degrees and then increases 
by 0.125 cent for each degree of sugar | 
from 94 degrees to 100 degrees, making 
the full duty against 96 degrees raw 
sugar 3 cents and 2.4 cents on Cuban} 
sugar and the full duty on 100 degrees 
sugar 3.5 and on Cuban sugar 2.8 cents 
per pound. 

The changes asked for by the trade 
varied from a reduction of approximately 
one-half of 1 cent per pound to. an in- 
crease of 1% cents per pound on 96 
degrees raw sugar from Cuba. The rate 
agreed upon by the committee of 2.4 
cents on Cuban sugar was the figure most 
generally suggested by the witnesses. 

The reason for changing the increment 
at 94 degrees instead of 96 degrees 
from 0.0625 to 0.125 cent per pound is, 
first, because comparatively little sugar 
is imported below 94 sugar degrees (as a 
result the possibilities of legal contro- 


molasses and 





568) 
iff 


total sugars (equivalent to 2 cents per 
gallon of molasses testing 48 per cent 
total sugars}. 

Since the domestic aera producers 
frequently make considerable edible mo- 
lasses, it seems desirable that the sugar 
therein be more adequately protected 
than in the present law. The object in 
changing the method of assessing the 
duty on blackstrap molasses, whether | 
used for distilling or for other purposes, | 
is to avoid the reduction in revenues 
due to the dilution of the molasses. By 
this method the total sugars will be as- 
sessed regardless of dilution, ‘ 

Paragraph 503 of the act of 1922 is 
divided and the part relating to sugar 
cane is placed in a pragraph by itself 
designated as “Par. 504.” 

The wording relating to maple sugar 
and maple sirup has been changed to | 
provide for a different rate of duty on 
maple sugar from that on maple sirup. 
The present law es for 4 cents 
per pound on maple sugar and 4 cents 
per pound on maple sirup. The bill pro- 
vides for a duty of 74% cents per pound 
on maple sugar and 5 cents per pound 
on maple sirup. The wording relating 
to dextrose and dextrose sirup is not 
changed except by changing the rate of 
duty from 1% to 2 cents a pound. 

The reason for giving maple sugar 
a different rate per pound from maple 
sirup is that 1 pound of maple sirup con- 
tains only about two-thirds of a pound 
of maple sugar and in order to equalize 
the rates of duty on these commodities 
with respect to sugar content the rate 
on maple sirup should be about two-thirds 
of the rate on maple sugar. The rates 
are increased because the present cost of 
producing and marketing these products 
is considerably higher in the United 
States than in Canada, the only country 
outside of the United States in which 
these commodities are made in exportable 
quantities. , 


Domestic Output of Maple 


Sugar and Sirup Declines 

The production of maple sugar and 
sirup in terms of sugar decreased in 
the United States from 40,000,000 pounds 
in 1919 to less than 29,000,000 pounds 
in 1927, while the production in Canada 
increased during the same period from 
26,000,000 pounds to over 30,000,000 
pounds. The imports of maple sugar in 
1927 was 64 per cent of the United 
States consumption, while the imports 
of maple sirup did not reach 1 per cent 
of our consumption. 

The rate of duty on dextrose and dex- 
trose sirup is increased because of the 
demand for these products in the United 
States and because large quantities of 
dextrose and dextrose sirup are produced 
in foreign countries and also because 
corn is one of the chief raw materials 
used in making these products in this 
country. From one bushel of corn, 35 
or 40 pounds of dextrose and dextrose 
sirup may be made. 

On account of the importance of sugar 








|cane as raw material from which large 


quantities of commercial sugar, sirup, 
and molasses are made it seems advisa- 
ble to place sugar cane iff a paragraph 
by itself. The wording relating to sugar 
cane is the same as in the present law 
except that the rate of duty is changed 
from $1 per ton to $3 per ton. The 
reason for this change In rate of duty 
lies in the fact that the rate of $1 per 
short ton of cane is equivalent to only 
about 0.45 cent per pound of recover- 
able sugar. The rate of $3 per ton will 
give a rate of about 1.35 cents per 
pound of sugar. 

While this rate is considerably below 


> 


| similar bitters 
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Sugar 


Reductions Ordered 
In Rates on Cheese 
And Carload Rating 


Charges on Shipments from 
‘Wisconsin Points and from 
Chicago to Southwest 
Termed Excessive. 


Rates on Tobacco 
Remain Unchanged 


Report of Ways and Means Com- 
mittee Proposes Higher 
Charges on Sugar. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

i VeneE a g cena et wearers between the contending parties accord- 
the exception in the case of angostura | ing to our view of the merits of the situ- 
bitters is eliminated on the theory that| ation upon his record, but necessarily 
existing provision discriminates against they are without prejudice to any con- 
imported under other! clusions that may be reached and an- 


names. Angostura bitters are also of | nounced in the comprehensive class-rate 
foreign origin. The old rate of $5 per | proceedings. 


—— will, therefore, apply to all Rates. from. Winedabin, 
Changes in phraseology have been| We find that the rating on cheese, in 
made in paragraph 813 of the Act of| carloads, from all points in Wisconsin 
1922 by deleting the words, “Internal|t® all points in western and southern 
, classification territories will be unrea- 


R ue,” bstituti th } 
SPM? Gnadiene? ey the boi sonable for the future to the extent that 
: it may exceed the fourth-class rating, 


tion of the Bureau of Prohibtion since) !*, ™ 
the enactment of the Tariff Act of 1922.| minimum 24,000 pounds; that the rates 
on cheese, in carloads, from all points 


Assessments on Juices in Wisconsin to all points in western 
Used for Beverages classification territory and from all 


ee points in Wisconsin in official territory as 
By reason of the elimination of para-| described herein to all points in southern 
graph 1610 of the Tariff Act of 1922,| 


A Bi ( 22, | classificntion territory will be unreason- 
which provides for the free importation| able for the future to the extent that 
of lemon, lime, and sour orange juice | 


ity they may exceed the fourth-class rates, 
when containing less than 2 per cent of 


alcohol, such products, if imported for 
beverage purposes, will automatically 
fall under the basket clause of para- 
graph 806, providing for “all other fruit 
juices,” without change in the language 
of the paragraph. Such juices, when 
imported to be used for the extraction 
of citrate of lime, will fall in the chem- 
ical schedule. 

Berries and fruits, of all kinds, pre- 
served in alcohol, formerly dutiable 
under paragraph 750 of the Tariff Act 
of 1922, have been transferred to this 
schedule without change in duty. The 
committee believed that such products 
properly belong in Schedule 8 with other 
alcoholic breverages and edible products 
containing alcohol. The phraseology of 
the paragraph, however, has_ been 
changed so as to limit the alcoholic con- 
tent to one-half of 1 per cent, to con- 
form with the alcoholic limit on fruit 
juices which are now subject to addi- 
tional duty for alcoholic content in ex- 
cess of one-half of 1 per cent. The} 
rate provided for alcohol in excess of 
one-half of 1 per cent in this paragraph 
is the same as previously existed. The 
phraseology referring to the importa- 
tion of intoxicating liquors in violation 
of the eighteenth amendment has been 
deleted, since it is no longer necessary 
because of the transfer of this paragraph 
from Schedule 7 to Schedule 8. 


Readjustments Made 


On Paper and Books 

Schedule 14.—Papers and Books: Re- 
port by the subcommittee; Frederick M. 
Davenport, chairman; Allen T. Treadway, 
Carl R. Chindblom. 

The paper industry is prosperous. It 
is a large exporting industry. It em- 
ploys much skilled labor and pays reas 
sonable wages. Tariff changes required 
are few, and they relate to certan kinds 
of paper and certain specialties in pro- 
duction. 

Due to placing of standard newsprint 
on the free list and the use of it for a 
growing variety of purposes other than 
the manufacture of newspapers, and also 
because of the fear that the newspapers 
and others may stretch the term “stand- 
ard newsprint” beyond the intent of Con- 
gress and create a large twilight zone of 


on cheese, in carloads, from all points in 
Wisconsin in western territory as de- 
scribed herein to all points in southern 
classification territory will be unreason- 
able for the future to the extent that 
they may exceed rates constructed by | 
adding 2 cents per 100 pounds for each 


point on the northern boundary line of 
official territory in Wesconsin herein de- 
scribed via which the short-line distance 
from point of origin to destination makes, 
minimum 24,000 pounds; and that the 
rates on cheese in carloads, from Chicago, 
Ill., to all points in Oklahoma, Arkansas, 





sippi River, and fronr Pine Island, Minn., 
to Kansas City, Mo., will be unreasonable 
for the future to the extent that they 
may exceed the fourth-class rates, mini- 
mum 24,000 pounds. 


Carload Rates Are Excessive. 


Rule 26 in official classification terri- 
tory approximates the same percentage 
of first class as does fourth class in 
western and southern classification ter- 
ritories, namely 55 per cent. We further 
find that the rating and rates on cheese, 
in carloads, from all points in Wisconsin 


ritory will be unreasonable for the future 
to the extent that they may exceed rule 
26 rating and rates, minimum 24,000 
pounds. 

We further find that the present rat- 
ing and rates on cheese, in less than car- 
loads, from all points in Wisconsin to 
all points throughout the United States 
are not unreasonable. 

The foregoing findings do not embrace 
‘the ratings or rates on cheese in glass 
or earthenware and in baskets, as to 
which no complaint is made. 

At the hearing complainant asked that 
a rule covering mixed carload shipments 
of cheese with the other dairy products 
be prescribed similar to that approved in 
National Wholesale Grocers’ Asso. v. 
Director General, 62 I. C. C. 375. This 
rule provides, in substance, that certain 
articles may be shipped together at their 
respective carload rates, subject to a 
minimum per car charge based on the 





nondutiable 


|minimum 24,000 pounds; that-the rates | 


25-mile block or portion thereof, for that ; 
|part of the haul in western territory, to !T1. 
the fourth-class rate from whichever | 


| 


Texas, and Louisiana west of the Missis- ! 


to all points in official classification ter- | 


Paper 


| 


| 
| 


May 13. 
No. 20526—North Shore Material Com- 
pany v. Chicago & Northwestern Rail- 
way et al. Chicago, Examiner W. H. 


, Smith. { 
May 14. 

No. 21174—Beidster Marble Company et al. 
v. Ann Arbor Railroad et al: and No. 
21351—Koken Companies v. Missouri Pa- 
cific Railroad et al; and No. 21592—Mc- 
Clymont Marble Company v. the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific Rail- 
road et al.; and No. 21761—Henry Marble 
Company et al. v. Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
road et al.; and No. 21560—Empire Mar- 
ble Company et al, v. Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad et al.; and No. 21728—Chester 
N. Marthens Marble Co. v. the Baltimore 
& Ohio Railroad et al. Chicago, Exam- 
iner W. H. Smith. 

May 15. 

No. 17640—Wrought Washer Manufactur- 
ing Co. v. P. M. Railway et al.; No. 
20205—C. Hager and Sons Hinge Manu- 
facturing Co. v. the A. T. S. F,. Railway 
et al.; No. 20639—Watson Brothers Steel 
Co. et al. v.the N. Y. C. Railroad et al.; 
No. 20784—Wilkoff Co. v. the A. & B. 
Belt Railroad et al.; No. 20848—Merwin 
Manufacturing Co. v. the B. & O. Rail- 
road et al.; No. 20934—The Globe Ma- 
chine & Stamping Co. v. the B. & O. 
Railroad et al.: and I. & S, 3107—Waster 
Plates or Sheets, between Points in Cen- 
tral Feight Association Territory. Wash- 
ington, oral argument before Division 3. 

No. 20937 and Sub. 1—American Company 
of Arkansas et al. v. Ashley, Drew & 
Northern Railway et al. Little Rock, 


| 


| 


| Ark., Examiner R. Brown, 


No. 21869—Evaporated Milk Association v. 
Aberdeen & Rockfish Railroad et al. Chi- 
cago, Examiner W. H. Smith, canceled 
and reassigned for May 23. 

& S. 3020—Canned Goods between Points 

in California, Oregon, Washington, 

Idaho and Montana; and No. 17562— 

Board of Railroad Commissioners of the 

State of Montana, on behalf of the Mis- 

soula Mercantile Co. v. Bay Transport 

Company et al. Washington, oral argu- 

ment before the Commission. 

No. 20610 and Sub. 1—Chase & Co. v. N. Y.: 
C. Railroad. Washington, oral argu- 
ment before Division 3. 

; Valuation No. 1060 et al.—In re valuation 

of the property of the Union Pacific 
Railroad et al. Washington, Examinerg 
Marchand and Boyden. 

nvestigation and Suspension Docket No. 
3261 and First Supplement—Cullet be- 
tween points in Western Trunk Line and 
Illinois‘ territories. Chicago, Examiner 
W. H. Smith. 

No. 21638—Lee Clay Products Company, 
Inc. v. Chesapeake & Ohio Railway et 
al. Frankfort, Ky. Examiner McChord. 

May 16. 

No. 21926—Evaporated Milk Association v. 
Aberdeen & Rockfish Railroad et al., now 
assigned for May 16. Chicago, Examiner 
W. H. Smith, canceled and reassigned 
for May 24. 

No. 16746—Independent Slaughters’ Traffic 

Association et al. v. New York Central 

Railroad et al. New York, Examiners! 

Stiles and Parker. 

| 


| 


I 


0. 21740—Tariffs of the Warrior 


| N River 


| Rate Complaints 

Filed with the 

Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


| Rate complaints made public May 7 by 
j the Interstate Commerce Commission are 
| summarized as follows: 
No. 22210, Southern 
of New Orleans, v. Abilene & Southern 
Railway et al. Requests Commission to 
order establishment of reasonable rates on 
lumber and articles taking lumber rates 


Pine Association, 


AvTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HereIn, Berna 


PUBLISHED WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED STATES 


Calendar of Hearings Assigned 
Proceedings of. the Interstate 
Commerce Commission 


Terminal Company. St. Louis, Mo., Com- 
missioner Brainerd. 
Fourth Section Application Nos. 13638 and 
13639—Los Angeles, Examiner Disque. 
Ma: 


‘ y e 
No. 19957—Northwestern Ohio Line Manu- 
facturers, et al. v. Pa. R. R. et al.; No. 
19951—Ohio Hydrate & Supply Co. v. Pa. 
R. R. et al.; No, 20284—Acme Glass Co., 
Inc. v. Same; and No. 20246—Washing- 
ton Building Lime Co. v. Same. Wash- 
ington, oral argument before Division 3. 
Cottonseed, its products and related arti- 
cles No. 17000—Rate Structure Investi- 
gation Part 8, Cottonseed, its products 
and related articles. Atlanta, Ga., Ex- 
aminers Money and Esch, 


No. 15030, Sub. No. Mayer & 
Co. v. N. Y. C. R. R. et al. and No. 
20989—City of Crawfordsville v. C. C. 
Cc. & St. L. Ry. Washington, oral argu- 
ment before Division 3. 

No. 20703—Boston Wool Trade Associa- 
tion et al. v. Aberdeen & Rockfish Rail- 
road et al, now assigned for May 18, 
oral argument before Division 3, post- 
poned. 

No. 21955—Darling and Company v. Ban- 
gor and Aroostook Railroad Company 
et al. Chicago, Examiner W. H. Smith. 

May 20. 

No. 21095—Rates on newsprint paper, im- 
port and domestic, to points in official 
and southern classification territories. 
Minneapolis, Commissioner Campbell and 
Examiner Howell. 

No. 21474—Little Rock Chamber of Com- 
merce et al. v. Aberdeen & Rockfish Rail- 
road et al, Little Rock, Ark., Examiner 
R. Brown. 


DaILy 


Rate Decisions 


Announced by the 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


Decisions in rate cases made public 
May 7 by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission are summarized as follows: 


No. 19640—Mathieson Alkali Works v. 

Louisville & Nashville Railroad Company 

et al. Decided April 24, 1929. 

Rates on soda and soda products, in car- 
jloads, from Saltville, Va., and points ‘in 
| Michigan, New York and Ohio to destina- 
tions in the South found unreasonable and 
unduly prejudicial. Lawful rates pre- 
scribed. Reparation denied. 

}No. 17713—Edward Nordman, Commis- 
sioner of Markets of State of Wisconsin 

v. Aberdeen & Rockfish Railroad Com- 

pany et al. Decided April 23, 1929. 

1. Rating and rates on cheese, in car- 
loads, from all points in Wisconsin to all 
;points throughout the United States, and 
jthe rates from Chicago, Ill., to the South- 
west and from Pine Island, Minn., to Kug- 
sas City, Mo., found unreasonable for tne 
future. Reasonable ratings and rates for 
the future prescribed. 

2. Rating and rates on cheese, in less 
than carload, from all points in Wiscon- 
sin to all points throughout the United 
States found not unreasonable. 

3. Rates on cheese, in carloads, from all 
points in Wisconsin and. Pine Island, 
Minn., to Kansas City, Mo., assailed in 
No, 18281, found not unreasonable in the 
past. 


Tables of the monthly 
earnings of railways will 
be found on page 10. 


| 
| 





Over 500 Miles of 
Concrete Highways 
in a Single County! 


Wayne county, Michigan, (Detroit) 
has over 500 miles of concrete high- 
ways, with pavements from eighteen 
to eighty feet wide. 

Nineteen years ago, this county built 
its first stretch of concrete road. 
Year after year, the Board of County 
Road Commissioners has continued 
building concrete highways, to com- 
plete a road system planned in 1906. 


Many of the older pavements have 
been widened. Some have been torn 
up to make way for wider pavements 
at a different grade— but no con- 
crete pavement has worn out! 


No wonder Wayne County keeps 
on building concrete roads! 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


rate and minimum weigh* applicable on | 
the highest rated commodity in the car. | 
Defendants’ objection to consideration of and from producing points in Texas, 
this question, on the ground that the/Louisiana and Arkansas to points in 
complaint failed to raise such an issue,|Oklahoma and from points in Texas to 
is sustained Texas destinations via intrastate and in- 
z = - terstate rautes. 
Shipments to Kansas City. | ean 
No. 18281.—The future level of the, 


paper, the “book-paper” 
producers who manufacture all other 
kinds of paper except newsprint, have 
wished for a scientific formula in the 
tariff act, defining newsprint closely and 
laying a duty upon all other kinds of 
paper. 

Such a formula is in substance in use 


versies regarding the correct duty as|the present rate of duty on raw sugar, 
shown by the polriscopic test are prac-|it should be noted that this rate of 1.35 
tically eliminated), and, second, to en-| cents -per pound applies to the sugar 
able the Committee to place against each | while still in the cane and that it must 
degree of sugar above 94 degrees that| be extracted and placed in a marketa- 
rate considered proper by the Committee. | ble condition before this rate of duty can 

It should be noted that the imports of |be compared with the existing sugar 
refined sugar have increased in recent | rates. 


from producing points in Louisiana, Ar- 
kansas, and Oklahoma to Texas points, 


33 West Grand Avenue 
CHICAGO 


A National Organization to 
Improve and Extend the Uses of Concrete 


years from 15,000,000 pounds in 1919] 
to 177,000,000 in 1927. 
! 


Dutiable Imports Come 
Chiefly from Cuba 


It was pointed out that the only effec- | 
tive rate of duty is the Cuban rate, since | 
practically all dutiable imports of sugar | 
are received from that island, as shown | 
in the following table, and that Cuba| 
will undoubtedly continue to furnish the | 
United States with practically all of her 
duty-paid sugar. 

Total dutiable 
pounds: 


imports of sugar, 
1925. 

Cuba 

All other . 55,684,525 

1926. 

° 8,241,351,327 

39,482,704 


Cuba 

All other 
1927. 

Cuba 

All other ’ 

Consideration was given also to the 
fact that the duty-paid price of 96 de- 
grees raw sugar in New York has for 
several months been at or below $3.76 
per 100 pounds and that the domestic 
industry could not survive at that low 
price of raw sugar. Labor rates in 
Cuba and in the Philippines compared 
with wage rates in the United States, 
and the prices paid for cane and beets 
were considered in fixing the new rates 
of duty on sugar. 

In the present law molasses is divided 
into two classes, edible molasses and 
molasses imported not to be used for 
human consumption or for the extraction 
of sugar. The new wording makes three 
classes of molasses, i. e., the second class 
in the present law is divided into two 
classes, first, molasses not to be used for 
human food, nor for the extraction of 
sugar, nor for distiNing purposes; and, 
second, molasses to be used for the pro- 
dutcion of alcohol. 


While the wording relating to edible| 


molasses is not changed, the basic rate 
of duty is changed from 0.25 cent per 
gallon to 3.3 cents per gallon, and the 
increment of increase in the rate of duty 
for each per cent total sugars abov 48 
is increased from 0.275 cent to 0.6 cent 
per gallon, for each per cent total sugars 
and fractions of a per cent in propor- 
tion. The balance of the paragraph is 
changed in wording, in rate of duty, and 
in method of application. The rate of 
duty is assessed against the total sugar 
content of the molasses at a given rate 
per pound of total sugars. 

Molasses imported for any purpose 
ether than for human consumption, the 
extraction of sugar, or for distilling will 
carry a duty of three one-hundredths of 
1 cent per pound of total sugars (equiva- 
lent to one-sixth of 1l-cent per gallon of 
molasses testing 48 per cent total 
sugars) and molasses imported for dis- 
tilling purposes will carry a duty of 36 


7,803,463,318 
-| 


7,281,653 ,442 * 


About 228,000 tons of sugar cane were 
imported into Poto Rico from Santo Do- 
mingo in 1928 and this sugar shipped 
into the United States from Porto Rico 
came in free of duty. 

The wording and rate of duty apply- 
ing to sugar in dried sugar cane or in 
sugar cane in any other than its natu- 
ral state remains unchanged. 


Milk Sugar Assessed 
At 50 Per Cent Ad Valorem 


Lactose or milk sugar is not specifi- 
cally mentioned in the present tariff act 
but has been held dutiable as “other 
saccharides” under paragraph 504 at 50 
per cent ad valorem. Owing to the in- 
creasing commercial importance of this 
commodity it is desirable that it be 
specifically mentioned. 

It carried a duty of 5 cents per pound 
in the act of 1909 and was on the free 
list of the act of 1913. The domestic 
production now excéeds 4,000,000 pounds 
and is capable of large expansion, as 
large amounts of skim milk are avail- 
jable. “he imports also appear to have 
|greatly increased in recent years, al- 
though exact important figures are not 
obtainable since they have been com- 
bined ii recent years with other sac- 
charides. 

No changes have been made in re- 
spect of the existing provisions on sugar 
candy and confectionery. 

In schedule No. 6, tobacco and the 
manufactures of tobacco products the 
subcommittee assigned to the schedule 
discussed the testimony given to the Com- 
mittee and concluded that the existing 
tariff rates be retained. 

“We therefore recommend that the 
Schedule 6 be retained in the new tariff 
bill as it is now written in the Tariff 
Act of 1922.” 


Rates on Spirts, Wines, 


And Other Beverages 

Schedule 8.—Spirits, Wines, and Other 
Beverages. 

Report by the subcommittee: C. Wil- 
liam Ramseyer, chairman; James C. Me- 
Laughlin, Willis C. Hawley. 

Your Committee has given careful 
consideration to all of the testimony, 
oral and written, submitted during the 
public hearings of the Committee on 
Ways and Means, and has examined thé 
Summary of Information on Schedule 8, 
| prepared by the Tariff Commission. It 
| has consulted with representatives _ of 
|} the Bureau of Prohibition, of the As- 
sistant Attorney General in charge of 
customs cases, and of the Tariff Com- 
mission. 

No changes in rates of duty have been 
made in any of the paragraphs in Sched- 
ule 8 except through the deletion of a 
special commodity, which automatically 
classifies it with all other similar com- 
modities at a higher rate of duty. This 





| 


' 





| manufacture. 


by the Customs Service and may readily 
be improved upon administratively, and 
therefore it has seemed to the commit- 
tee that a stated formula in the act is 


rates from all points in Wisconsin, and 
from Pine Island, to Kansas City is 
taken care of by the foregoing findings. 
The complainants in this case, however, 
not necessary. A request was made at] seek reparation on past shipments under 
the hearings for a definition of “stand-| allegations of unreasonableness and 
ard newsprint” paper which would limit | violations of sections 4 and 6 of the act. 
its nondutiable use to the manufacture It appears that the alleged fourth- 
of newspapers. The present law is not] section departures have been removed, 
construed or administered in this limited | and the evidence is insufficient to support 
sense by the Customs Service. | 


|an award of reparation by reason of any 
Duty on Coated Paper 


past violations of this section of the act. 
The violations of section 6 are apparently 
Remains Unchanged | based on the maintenance of rule 77 of 
Also it appears that much standard | our Tariff. Circular 18-A in connection 
newsprint has long been used for pur-| with certain rates, or of an intermediate 
poses other than newspaper manufac-| rule providing for the application of the 
ture, and neither the debates, the re-| rate in effect from or to a farther dis- 
ports, nor the proceedings in connection | tant point to shipments made from or 
with the adoption of the free-list pro-|to points intermediate thereto. The 
vision indicate any definite .purpose| testimony in regard to these matters is 
closelv to limit its use to newspaper | Vague and indefinite. In their brief. of 
It is important, however, | exceptions to the examiner’s proposed 
that care should be exercised by the|Yreport compalinants withdrew their re- 
Customs Service that there be no en-| quest for findings under sections 4 and 
croachment upon the intent of Congress | 6. We will not further consider those 
with respect to the actual meaning of | allegations. : : 
“standard newsprint” at the time it was Reparation Period. 
ves oo Se ar Lage S718 rhe tes Sane on 
r * o s s pri » ss . Pi s a C 
Paragraph 100% Wis been changed 206s | ried somewhat as between particular 
| 


| during that period. Marshfield and Ply- 
{mouth are representative Wisconsin 
origins. The highest rate charged from 
these points was 84 cents, during the 
latter part of 1925 and 1926. The rate 
nreoanen |from Pine Island was 80 cents. The 


[Continued from Page 1.1] ___| shortest tariff routes are shown as 655 
the exports to Europe the United King- | 


dom, France and Italy hardly maintained | 
their takings, while the portion taken | 
by Germany—which have already reached 
their pre-war level—increased rapidly in 
the seven-year period, as did that of the 
Netherlands. Meanwhile those by all the 
rest of Europe moved gradually upward. 

Of our exports to Latin America, the 
increases in the purchases of two of our 
three largest customers—Cuba and 
Mexico—did not keep up proportionately 
with the increases of the rest of the 
countries, most of which greatly en- 
larged their takings. 

“Finally,” says the survey, “an analy- 
sis of the changes in our exports to other 
parts of the world shows, with the ex- 
ception of those to Australia, that the 
chief increases have not come in the tak- 
ings of important old customers but 
rather in those of new ones. Much then 
of the recent expansion of our export 
trade, other than that to Australia and 
Canada, came through the development 
of new and formerly little-used markets 
rather than through the extension of old 
ones.” 

The survey data on exports was as- 
sembled under the direction of James 
Harvey Rogers, professor of economics 





[Continued on Page 12, Column 5.) 


Gain in Exports Ascribed 
Chiefly to New Markets | 


Pause and 





at the University of Missouri, under the 
heading “Foreign Markets and Foreign 


one-hundredths of 1 cent per pound of’ change o¢curs in paragraph 802, in which | Credits.” 


Wisconsin points, and from each point, | 





miles from Marshfield, 560 from Ply- 
mouth, and 479 miles from Pine Island. 

An exhibit shows that 70 carloads 

; Shipped during 1925 from various Wis- 
;consin points, including Marshfield and! 
| Plymouth, averaged approximately 24,- | 
000 pounds per car. Based on the fore- 

going figures, the earnings were 25.6 mills 

per ton-mile, 30.7 cents per car-mile, and 

| $201.60 per car from Marshfield, 30 

| mills, 36 cents, and $201.60, respectively, 

jfrom Plymouth, and 33.4 mills, 40.2 

| cents, and $192, respectively, from Pine 

Island. These earnings compare favor- 
| ably, transportation conditions consid-: 
| ered, with the earnings under the rates 
| prescribed in I. and S. 2116 from 44 
|representative points in Wisconsin, sueh 
'as earnings of 32 mills per ton-mile, 
38.5 cents per car-mile, and $324 per car | 
‘under the rate of $1.35 to Tulsa, Okla., 
,842 miles, at the minimum of 24,000 
|pounds therein prescribed. Reparation 
| was denied in that case. An order by us 
;requiring the reduction of .a classifica- 
| tion rating of long standing throughout 
an extensive territory does not create 
a right to an award of reparation on past 
shipments, and we have generally denied 
reparation in such situations. More- 
over, we have in certain prior decisions 
| sanctioned third class on cheese in car- 
loads. 

We find that the rates assailed in No. 
18281, as applied to shipments moving 
prior to the establishment of the rates 
herein prescribed for the future, have 
not been and will not be unreasonable. 

An appropriate order will be entered. 


{ 
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Executives Who Have 
Found Themselves 


The great promise, and the safest assurance, 

of increasing success in any business lies in 

sound organization—which is simply that 

balance of control which harmonizes the work 

of executives who have found themselves. 

| In knowing the principal and necessary func- 
tions of their business, and each with that 
specific knowledge and personal aptitude which 
makes him supremely fit, such men find, in 
their organized work together, not only them- 
selves but an ever-growing success, 


Through its wise and experienced counsel, and 
in the application of its tried practices in the 
building of sound organizations, Modern 
Accountancy contributes one of its most 
valuable services to modern business. Organ- 
ization is both the cause and the result of 
executives who have found themselves. 


ERNST & ERNST 


ACCOUNTANTS anv AUDITORS . 
SYSTEM SERVICE 


NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA 
BOSTON 
PROVIDENCE 
BALTIMORE 
RICHMOND 
WINSTON-SALEM 
WASHINGTON 
BUFFALO 
ROCHESTER 


PITTSBURGH 
WHEELING 
ERIE 
ATLANTA 
MIAMI 

TAMPA 
CINCINNATI 
DAYTON 
LOUISVILLE 
HUNTINGTON 


CLEVELAND 
AKRON 
CANTON 
coLuMsus 
YOUNGSTOWN 
TOLEDO 

ST. Lous 
MEMPHIS 
KANGAS CITY 
OMAHA 
DENVER 


CHICAGO 
MILWAUKEE 
MINNEAPOLIS 
ST. PAUL 
INDIANAPOLIS. 
FORT WAYNE 
DAVENPORT 
DETRoIT 
GRAND RAPIDS 
KALAMAZOO 


NEW ORLEANS 
JACKSON 
DALLAS 

FORT WORTH 
HOUSTON 

SAN ANTONIO 
waco 

SAN FRANCISCO 
LOS ANGELES 
SEATTLE 
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Banking 


City Banks Record 


Decline in Deposits 
In Ninth District 


Sharp Seasonal Drop Alse 
Noted in Country. Institu- 
tions by Federal Re- 
serve Report. 


A seasonal decrease in deposits dur- 
ing the six weeks ended April 17 which 
amounted to $26,000,000 was shown by 
city member banks in the Ninth Fed- 
eral Reserve District, according to a 
review of the financial situation made 
public by the Federal ‘Reserve Bank of 
Minneapolis. The full text of the Bank’s 
statement follows: 

The major part of the decrease, or 
$17,000,000, was in deposits due to banks 
which were lower this spring than in 


either of the two preceding years for | 


which records are available. The remain- 
der of the deposit loss was accounted 
for by decreases of $4,000,000 in public 
demand deposits, $4,000,000 ig other de- 
mand deposits and $1,000,000 in time. 
On the asset side of the balance sheet 
of these banks, loans decreased $6,000,- 
000, investments decreased $3,000,000, re- 
serves with the Federal Reserve Bank 
decreased $3,000,000 and balances with 
correspondent banks decreased $7,000,- 
000. These banks increased their bor- 
rowings from the Federal Reserve Bank 
$6,500,000 during this period. Borrow- 
ings by city member banks on April 17 
totaled more than $18,000,000 and were 
‘higher than on any other report date 
since 1921. The lending rates quoted 
by Minnéapolis commercial banks did 
not change during the month ending 
April 15, but the borrowers’ rate quoted 
by commercial paper brokers was marked 


up % of 1 per cent to 6% per cent dur-' 


ing the month of March. This was the 
highest borrowers’ rate reported since 
the fall of 1921. 
Conditions In Country Banks, 

Country bank conditions are well in- 
dicated by the fact that bafances with 
city correspondent banks were low, as 
stated above, and that there was a sharp 
seasonal decrease in such balances this 
spring. The average demand and time 
deposits of country. member banks did 
not show the customary seasonal rise 


during March and were only 1 per cent} 


larger than a year ago in March. 
Borrowings from the Federal Reserve 


Cost Survey of Drug Trade 
In St. Louis Is Proposed 


The Department of Commerce, it was 
announced May 7, is considering a cost 
analysis of the St. Louis drug trade, 
| which, the Department explained, is ex- 
‘pected to be important to the drug in- 
dustry in general as the distribution 
costs study in connection with the Louis- 
ville grocery survey has been to food 
| distributors. The full text of the state- 
ment follows: 
| A committee of the St. Louis drug 
| trade has made overtures to the Bureau 
}of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
{looking to a distribution cost survey of 
the drug trade in that city. The com- 
mittee includes the presidents of the lo- 
jcal retail druggists’ association and the 
;St. Louis College of Pharmacy, as well 
as representatives of manufacturing 
chemists and wholesale and retail drug 
firms. 

If a survey should be decided upon, a 
jcost'! analysis would be undertaken in 
St. Louis which might be expected to 


industry in general as the distribution 
costs study in connection with the Louis- 
ville grocery survey has for food dis- 
tributors. 
| December 31 and March 27, but deposits 
were 2 per cent larger than on the 
date of the spring ‘cali in 1928. It will 
be recalled that there was no decrease 





| spring of 1928. 
Changes In Deposits. 

. Changes in the various classes of de- 
posits were significant. Deposits due 
:to banks showed a shrinkage of 9 per 
,cent since the end of December and of 
| 33 per cent since February, 1928. State, 
county and municipal deposits increased 
18 per cent during the three months fol- 





jcrease of 59 per gent over the total in 
February, 1928. Commercial and individ- 
ual déposits decreased 4 per cent during 
'the December-March period, but ‘in- 
creased 2 per cent in the 13 months since 
February, 1928, - 


Loans of these 117 banks have in- 
creased@ continuously since October, 1927. 
'Since loans to others than local custom- 
‘ers are included in the general head- 
ing of “Loans and Discounts” by these 
banks, it is not possible to state whether 
,or not this same trend of increase in 
!loans is true of loans to the rural por- 
tion of the district. Investment holdings 
of these banks have increased without 
exception between all of the call dates 
| Since this index began on June 30, 1926. 
| _In the various economic regions of the 


have as great significance for the drug! 


in deposits at country banks during the ! 


lowing December 31 and showed an in-; 


‘ 
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Drug Trade 


Customs Rulings 


| Automotive Exports Tax Cases Set for Hearings -(\ystoms Court Sets 


In March Establish 


‘New Valuation Record 


Shipments Reach Total of 
$78,324,879, Exceeding 
Previous High Mark 

By 27 Per Cent. 


Shipments of American automotive 
products to overseas markets during 
March established a new valuation record 
of $78,324,879, exceeding the previous 
high mark in February by $16,795,131 or 
127 per cent, it was stated by P. R. Mat- 
| tix, Automobile Division of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Full text of the 
statement follows: 


The steadily increasing export volume 
| since the beginning of 1929 has resulted 
in shipments totaling $187,448,282 for 
the first quarter; $58,900,600 above that 
recorded for the January-March period 
of last year, while this year’s monthly 
|average is $62,482,760 as against $39,- 
a for the comparative quarter of 
1928. 

i Truck Exports at New Peak. 
Shipments of passenger car units num- 
|bered 51,503 with a valuation of $365,- 
021,773 and exceeded the old record, 
j established in March, 1928, by 11,323 
‘units and $6,805,416 in value. Truck 
{exports also were at a new peak with 
24,878 units valued at $13,626,014, a 
gain of 3,073 in unmber of units, and 
| $2,474,906 over the February figure which 
. was higher than any previous total. 
March truck shipments were also 156 
per cent higher than those of the same 
month in 1928. 

It is interesting to note that the com- 
bined valuation of passenger car and 
truck exports alone amounted to $48,846,- 
787 and was but slightly under the value 
of all automotive products that were 
shipped abroad during March of last 
year. 

_ Keeping apace with the new produc- 
tion records on passenger cars and 
trucks during March, foreign purchasers 
accounted for 10 per cent of the pas- 
lsenger car output and more than 35 per 
cent of the trucks manufactured during 
the month. 

The large increase in exports of pas- 
‘senger cars is entirely accounted for by 
|the low priced range “Under $1,000” as 





{ 


| 


At Wichita and New Haven 7 
Circuit hearings of tax cases have Precedent Affecting 


been scheduled to be held in Wichita, e ot 
Shipments of Grain’ 


Kans., and in New Haven, Conn., it was! 
announced May 7, by the Board of Tax 
Appeals. The Wichita hearings will 
begin May 13 and continue through May 
17, before W. C. Lansdson as Division: 
No. 8 of the Board. The New Haven! 
hearings will be conducted May 8 and 
9, by W. R. Green, Jr., as Division No. 13. 

Following is the list of the cases. to 
be heard, together with the docket num- 
bers and dates on which the cases will 
be called: 


Decision of Collector Refus-| 
ing to Permit Entry of 
Goods for Export Over- 
ruled on Appeal. 


N York, May 7.—A _ preced i 
May 13, 1929. New Yo y precedent is 


~ ‘established with respect to entry for ex- 
At Wichita, Kans.: ' . a : 
25867.—The Brown Grummer Company. | Port in a decision by the United States 


16801, 32538.—The Wheeler, Kelly &|Customs Court, sustaining protests of 
Hagney Company. A. D. Thomsen & Co., of Duluth, cover- 
7387.—W. W, Brown. ing certain grain shipments. A quantity 
6449.—W. Y. Morgan. ‘of grain of different grades, originally 
i ane, PF. po 1 Bank i jintended to be shipped through the 
Wichita First National Bank in! nited States from one point in Canada 
- to another, was held in a bonded elevator | 
at the port of Duluth, under general 
order permit, until sufficient quantities 
of one grade should be on hand to en- 
able the owners to make a shipment. 


More than a year after said grain had 
been placed in the elevator, according 
to the record in this case, application 
was made for permission to make entry 
for exports. The action of the collector 
in refusing to permit such entry, on the 
ground that the goods were unclaimed, 
under section 491, of the tariff act of; 
1922, was unwarranted and unlawful, | 
according to the Court’s opinion, written 
by Judge Waite. (Protests Nos. 193261- 
G-251.) 

Tax On Bamboo Stems. 


Overruling a protest of the Monroe 
Foreign Forwarding Company, of St. 
Louis, the Court finds that washed bam- 
boo pipe stems, cut in lengths, were: 
properly taxed by the customs officers at: 
the rate of 60 per cent ad valorem, et 
—|paragraph 1454, tariff act of 1922, as 


cent over February. However, each of jmouthpieces for pipes, of whatever ma- 


the other 15 leading passenger car mar- | terial composed, etc. Claims for a lower 


E : *,, |rate of duty under various other para- | 
kets were substantially improved with : —T 4 
but one exception. The average unit | graphs of the law are set aside in an 


; ; ; ;opinion by Judge Young. (Protest No. 
aod shipments in this category | 986574-G-16954.) 


In the truck field, Argentina was re- Certain colored cotton shirtings are 
placed by Australia as the outstanding | held to have been correctly taxed at the 
market of importance in this class, and |rate of 45 per cent ad valorem, under 
was the only country among the chief | paragraphs 903-6, act of 1922, in a deci- 
truck buyers whose takings were below |sion overruling a protest of Wilson! 
the February figure. Unit truck export | Brothers, Chicago. Upon application of ; 
valuation was $548. ;the attorney for the importers a com- 

With but few exceptions the shipments | mission was issued to take testimony 
of other automotive exports showed a | abroad, but when this was done the tes- 


May 14, 1929. 
28710.—The Vickers Petroleum Co. 
28867.—E. G. Robertson. 

May 15, 1929. 

7931.—W. R. Ranney. 

11086.—M. L. Truby. 

13121.—Alfred J. Diescher. 
19309.—Estate of Harriet M. Bryant, 

May 16, 1929. 
25730.—Mrs. Carrie E. Molter. 
20924.—Sawyer, Milling Company. 
24485.—E. B. Sawyer, 

24987.—N, B. Sawyer. 
24988.—Estate of H. A. Sawyer. 

May 17, 1929. 
30616.—Estate of W. O, Van Arsdale. 
29437.—William Parris. 
30071.—Estate of Edward Fincham. 


At New Haven, Conn.: 

May 8, 1929, 
26374.—Lillian K. Blake. 
24528.—Joseph Lesser. 

May 9, 1929. 
11109.—Falls Yarn Company. 
28464.—Estate of John T. King. 
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Finance 


U. S. Treasury 


Statement | 
May 4 | 
Made Public May 7, 1929. | 


Receipts. : 

Customs receipts $2,573,927.44 | 
Internal-revenue receipts: 

1,073,095.47 


Income tax ......... 

Miscellaneous internal 
2,368,614.53 
3,108,775.76 


revenue 
Miscellaneous receipts. . 

9,124,413.20 
215,837,382.43 


224,961,795.63 | 


Expenditures. 

General expenditures .. $10,698,738.45 

Interest on public debt. 1,268,420.33 | 

Refunds of receipts . 204,958.62 ! 

Panama Canal ........ 9,176.10 ! 

Operations in special ac- 
counts ... 

Adjusted service certifi- 
cate fund 

Civil-service retirement 
fund 

Investment of trust 
funds 


Total ordinary receipts 
Balance previous day... 


692,385.49 
111,092.34 
163,204.27 | 
187,091.14 | 


Total ordinary 
expenditures 
Other public debt ex- 
penditures 
Balance today 


11,950,295.76 


471,438.50 
212,540,061.37 


Total 224,961,795.63 | 


{Summer Schedule Adopted 


By Netherland Air Lines 


[Continued from Page 1.) 
between The Netherlands and England 
will be established, using planes of the 
Fokker F VII B type, triple motored, | 
departing in each direction at 6 p. m.; 
These machines, of the type used on the 
flights to and from The Netherlands East 
Indies last year, will be used also on the 
Berlin line. 

It was planned to make several addi- 
tional flights to The Netherlands East 
Indies during the coming season, but dif- 
ficulties surrounding the use of British, 
military airports in India, coupled with a 
diminished ‘interest on the part of Neth- 
erlands postal authoritics as a result of 
interruption of regular flights, has made 
postponement necessary. I 


The International Chamber of Com- 


Reports Filed in Senate 
On Mr. Mellon’s Status 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
at issue so far as the Committee was 


concerned being whether or not Mr. Mel- 
lon had participated actively in bringing 
about the merger. This transcript and 


iother documents, Senator Walsh statea, 


had been brought to the attention of the 
Judiciary Committee during its consid- 


| eration of the Mellon case. 


Senator Ashurst (Dem.), of Arizona, 


| presented a statement of individual views 


in which he held that the Senate had 
no jurisdiction to investigate Mr. Mel- 
lon’s status at present, on the ground 
that any decision of the Senate as to 
the Secretary’s eligibility or ineligibility 
would be a prejudgment of a question 
upon which the Senate might be called 
upon to sit as a court of impeachement. 

Senator McKellar has announced that 
he will seek to have the Senate vote on 
the Norris report when the matter comes 
before the Senate for action. There was 
no action taken on May 7 except an 
agreement to have the three reports and 
the two expressions of individual views 
printed in one volume as a Senate docu- 
ment. 


W arner Brothers 


Pictures, Inc. 


Special Memorandum 
on request 


HORNBLOWER 
& WEEKS 


Established 1888 
Boston 
New York 
Chic 
Cleveland 
Members of the New York, Boston, 
Chicago, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, De- 
troit Stock Exchanges and The New 

York Curb Market Association 


district, the changes at representative | Shipments in this class gained more than 


3 decided improvement over February as|timony was found to be unsatisfactory. 
banks between December and March were | 15,000 units over the February total and 


Bank by country member banks increased well as March of last year. “Auto Parts | Judge Weller writes that,.in view of this, | merce, meeting in Amsterdam July 8-13, 


$2,000,000 in the six weeks ending April 





17 and amounted to $4,500,000 on that 
date. This was a higher figure than was 
reported at any time in 1928 and also a 
higher figure than was reported at this 
time in the spring of any year since 1924. 

The call for condition reports as of 
March 27, 1929, afforded another oppor- 
tunity for tabulation of reports from the 
117, country member banks which are 
used in this district to indicate country 
banking trends. Deposits at these 117 
banks decreased 2 per cent between 


quite dissimilar. Decreases in deposits 
‘occurred in the wheat belt and on the 
‘livestock ranges. Deposits were prac- 
tically stationary in the mixed farming 
region and in the lumber and mining 
areas. Investment holdings increased as 
compared with the December report in 
all of the areas except the livestock 
ranges where there was a seasonal de- 
crease. Loans increased in the mixed 
farming region and on the livestock 
ranges and decreased in the wheat belt 
and in the lumber and mining areas. 





Yesterday— 
he reached for a pen 


Today— 


he presses these keys 


aera more than the passenger car 
shipments of all classes during that 
month. 

Canada was the outstanding purchaser 
of passenger cars during March with an 
increased demand of more than 100 per 


Additional news of Fi- 
nance will be found on 


Page 9. 


Yesterday, the teller who’wanted to record a deposit 
or withdrawal on a savings account did it with pen 
and ink. He wrote first on the passbook and on a win- 
dow sheet and mentally computed the balance. Then 
someone else in the bank posted the ledger card and 
the journal sheet. 


Maybe all of these entries were the same and maybe 


they were not. 
separately. 


‘Today machinery has changed all of that, 


Each record had to 


be proved 


Instead 


of reaching for a pen, he simply presses the keys of a 


National Accounting Machine. 


The machine prints 


the entries and prints them all at one operation, on the 
passbook, on the ledger card and on the journal sheet 
and the transaction is completed. There is no dupli- 
cation of effort. 


In all the history of banking methods, there has been 


no single improvement so important as this. 


It has 


for Assembly” reached a new high mark j the collector’s rate must stand. (Protest | 
with $16,227,348. No. 262347-G-75444.) 








amount of 612% Sinking Fund Gold 


ment covering the warrant privilege, 


Business: Fox Metropolitan Playhouses, Inc., 
awholly owned subsidiary of Fox Theatres Cor- 
poration, will constituteby far the largest group 
of theatres under one management within the 
limits of New York City, and will form a stra- 
tegic link in the Fox Theatres Corporation’s 
chain of motion picture houses. The Corpora- 
tica has existing contracts for the acquisition 
ct 115 theatres, 4 in fee and 111 under 
leases, having an aggregate seating capacity 
in excess of 140,000, a majority of which 
are located in New York City. 


Earnings: The earnings of the properties 
to be acquired by Fox Metropolitan Play- 
houses, Inc., pursuant to existing contracts, as 
certified by independent auditors, after a net 
credit adjustment of $1,012,835, giving effect 
to the elimination of non-recurring items of 
income and expense and to certain estimated 
savings in film rentals and cost of vaudeville, 
less estimated head office administration ex- 
pense, are summarized as follows for the year 
ended October 31, 1928: Gross Receipts, 
$14,794,000; Net Earnings available for In- 
terest, Amortization and Federal Taxes, 
$2,967,000. Maximum Annual Interest Re- 
quirements on the Company’s Funded Debt 
(these Notes) amount to $845,000. 


Security: ‘These Notes and the Debentures, 
in the opinion of counsel, will be a direct obli- 
gat of Fox Metropolitan Playhouses, Inc. 
The commercial value of the operation of the 
theatre properties to be acquired by the Com- 


is expected to increase traffic over the 


i'K. L. M. lines during the coming season. 


the New York Curb Market and on the Boston Stock Exchange, for each $1,000 of Debentures 
purchase of a proportionate number of shares will beattached to the 
May 1, 1929 through August 1, 1929; at $42.50 a share from Augu: t 2 
a ane from November 2, 1929 through February 1, 1930, the price thereafter increasing $1.00 per share for each 
three months from February, 2, 1930 through February 1, 1931, and thereafter at $50 a share through May 1, 1937. 





District of Columbia 5 Mills Tax Refundable 


$13,000,000 


Fox Metropolitan Playhouses, Inc. 


6%% Convertible Gold Notes 


Due May 1, 1932 
Price 99 and interest, yielding about 674% 


N ill be ertible at the option of the holder at any time on or prior to maturity into a like principal 
Tome ching F bentures due May 1, 1944 with Stock Purchase Warrants attached. The 
Debentures will carry non-detachable warrants entitling the holder to purchase, svbject to the terms of the Agree- 
20 shares of Class “A” Common Stock of Fox Theatres Corporation, listed on 


(warrants for the 
$500 and $100 Debentures) at $40 a share from 
st 2, 1929 through November 1, 1929; at $45 


A letter from Mr. William Fox, President of the Company, is summarized in part as follows: 


pany, as appraised by independent engineers, 
totalled $19,500,000 as of April 25, 1929. 
The Trust Indenture will provide for a semi- 
annual sinking fund calculated to retire not 
less than 90% of the greatest principal amount 
of Debentures at any time outstanding. 


Fox Theatres Corporation: With the ac- 
quisition of the Metropolitan Playhouses, 
Fox Theatres Corporation’s chain of motion 
picture houses will total approximately 157, 
including the Roxy in New York. The Cor- 
poration recently acquired a substantial stock 
interest in Loew’s Incorporated which engages 
in production through its subsidiary, Metro- 
Goldwyn Pictures Corporation, producers of 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer pictures. In addition, 
Fox Film Corporation, which is operated by 
substantially the same management, controls 
through subsidiaries approximately 250 thea- 
tres located from coast to coast. 


Net profits of Fox Theatres Corporation 
and subsidiaries, after all charges, including 


Federal taxes but before dividends, for the 


fiscal year ended October 28, 1928, as certified 
by independent auditors, totalled $3,111,440, 
after giving effect to the acquisition of Fox 
Metropolitan Playhouses, Inc. on the basis 
indicated above. The capitalization of Fox 
Theatres Corporation consists of 1,663,100 
shares of Class “A” Common Stock and 100,000 
shares of Class “B” Common Stock. The Class 
“A” Common Stock, based on current quota- 
tions, has a market value of over $44,900,000. 


The foregoing is subject to a circular fully descriptive af the issue which will be semt upon request 








HALSEY, STUART & CO. 


HALLGARTEN & CO. GRAHAM, PARSONS «& CO. 
WM. R. COMPTON CO. 


GREENEBAUM SONS SECURITIES CORP. 
Phe 644% Convertible Gold Notes due May 1, 1932 will be non-callable, The 6% "4 Sinking Fund Gold Debentures upon issuance will have attached 


oy 
here k Purchase Warrants as above indicated, will be due May 1, 1944 and will be redeemable. Both will be dated May 1, 1929 and in both 
Come and interest will be payable at the office of Halsey, Stuart & Co., Inc., in New York or Chicago. Interest payable May 1 and November 
1 without deduction for the Federal normal income tax not in excess of 2% per annum. Coupon Notesand Debentures in interchangeable denominations 
of $1,000, $500 and $100. These Notes are offered when, asand if issued and accepted by usan subject toapproval of counsel. Interim Receipts of Halsey 
Stuart & Co., Inc., later exchangeable for definitive Notes will be ready for delivery on or about May 22, 1929. All statements herein are official or are based 
op information which we re; as reliable, and while we do not guarantee them, we ourselves have relied upon them in the purchase of this security. 


eliminated forever the weaknesses of hand-written 
figures and in their place has put the printed figures 
of National Posting Machines. ' 


The National Posting Machine 
Product of The National Cash Register Company 
Dayton, Ohio 


May8, 1929 
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Farm Relief 
Need of Farm Relief Considered 
— In Revising Agricultural Tariff 
Encouragement of | Fiivereiiicitinns of Crops 
‘And Better Protection for Producers 


' Sought Through 


Proposed changes in tariff rates on 
agricultural products are designed to 
promote price stabilization and diversi- 
fication of crops for the benefit of farm- 
ers, according to the report of the sub- 
committee of the House Committee on 
Ways anf Means on revision of tariff 
Schedule No. 7, agricultural products 
and provisions, 

-The report on the schedule follows in 
full text: 

Schedule 7.— Agricultural Products 
and Provisions. 

Report by the subcommittee: W. C. 
Hawley, chairman; James C. McLaugh- 
lin, C. William Ramseyer. 

The general condition of agriculture 
throughout the country has been so much 
discussed in Congress, in the press and 
among the farming population generally 
that it is presumed to be well under- 
stood and that it does not require re- 
statement here. 

In the preparation of this schedule 
the endeavor has been to readjust the 


tariff according to the present situation 
and that of the immediate future. 


All the world produces food products 


Readjustment of Rates. 


} people. The duties on such meats have 
been made comparable with those on beef 
at 6 cents per pound. 

Paragraphs 1707-710 relate to dairy 
products, which is a growing and wide- 

(spread industry, found everywhere, and 
a steady source of revenue to the farmer. 
The basic duty is that on butter, which 
has been exhaustively investigated by 
the Tariff Commission, and on which the 
President fixed.the duty at 12 cents per 
pound. This was an increase from 8 
cents per pound, as provided in the tariff 

'act of 1922. Our examination confirmed 
the conclusion of the President. Duties 
on milk, whole, fresh, sour, cheese, and 
cream, as well as those on preparations 
of milk, are the compensating duties 
based on the duty on. butter. Butter 
substitutes are given the same duty as | 
butter. The rate on skimmed milk and | 
buttermilk is equalized with the ad val- | 

‘orem duty on butter. 


| Adjustments Made 
i In Levy on Poultry 


| Paragraphs 711-713 deals with poultry 
and poultry products. In recent years this 
jindustry has shown great activity. It is 
| another source of steady agricultural in- 
come, and especially to the women in ag- 
riculture. The duties on dressed poultry | 
have been adjusted to that on beef, and 


|in all forms have been transferred to| 


and seeks the best market for what- that on live poultry to the duty on the) 
ever surpluses it may have. Many coun-| dressed. In arriving at the rates here 
tries raise excess of these products over! a, elsewhere, we have given careful 
their requirements for the purpose of | consideration to the usual factors; com- 
selling abroad. As has often been stated, | petition, costs of production, etc. Pro- 


the standards of living im this country 
are higher than elsewhere’ Since agri- 
cultural production can be effected by 
any people, no matter what their state 
of civilization or their standards of liv- 
ing are, our farmers, who compete with 
all the world more generally than any 
other of our industries, face an inten- 


|-vision is made for a new industry, that 
}of baby chicks. Since the cost of rais- 
ing turkeys is greater than that of other | 
| poultry, a rate is given to the dressed 
| birds a little higher than that’ on other 
poultry. The production of turkeys is 
proving of special value to areas which 
are distant from the chief consuming 
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Price Stabilization 


graph 747 on plums, prunes, and 
prunelles are not changed and a new 
paragraph, 748, on pears is inserted 
with the same rates of duty as in ex- 
isting law. 


Frozen Berries Added 
To Dutiable List 


Paragraph 736 o. berries remains un- 
changed except by. the addition of the 
words “or frozen” to meet a new. de- 
velopment in the preservation of berries 
which are now placed fresh in containers 
usually between layers of sugar and 
frozen, in which state they may be kept 
indefinitely and served fresh, This adds 
a. new class but effects no change in 
duty. i 

Paragraph 737 relating to cherries is 
materially changed due to developments 
in this industry since the act of 1922. 
Our chief competitor is southern Europe. 
Cherries are not grown there on the 
commercial basis that they are in the 
United States, but are gathered where 
found scattered throughout the land, and 
the costs are very low. It is the inten- 
tion of the readjusted paragraph to pro- | 
mote the preservation of cherries in| 
brine with or without the stems and | 
pits removed and the manufacture of | 
maraschino, candied, crystallized, or 
glaced cherries by the rates of duty as 
given below. The subject was_ thor- 
oughly investigated by the Tariff Com- 
mission and the proposed rates are based 
upon its findings and are deemed to be 
just and proper upon the basis of the 
usual conclusions for determining tariff 
duty. 

Paragraph 7388, the duty on cider re- 
mains unchanged. 

Paragraph 739, citron and citron peel | 


the free list as not being produced in} 
the United States. | 

A new provision has been made for | 
grapefruit peel, crude or in brine, with} 
the same duty as on orange and lemon 
peel on which the rates, crude or in 
brine, are unchanged, but those on the 
candied or crystallized, and prepared or 
preserved forms of this product have 
been increased with a similar increase | 
on candied citron peel. Such increases | 
are based on the cost of converting the 
raw peels to the finished product as com- 
pared with the available data for the 
manufacture of such products in foreign 
countries. 

Paragraph 740 on figs and paragraph 
741 on dates are unchanged except for 


competitive in the market and are sold 
in large quantities as mixed nuts, there 
seemed to be no justification for favor- 
ing certain nuts in our market by admit- 
ting them duty free to compete with nuts 
grown in the United States. The duties 
proposed vary with the commercial value 
of the nuts and their costs of production 
and were adjusted to these factors. 

Paragraph 760 deals with oil-bearing 
seeds. Only two changes were made; 
that on flaxseed is to promote the growth 
of this valuable oil-bearing seed with its 
important by-product and were adjusted 
to the competitive conditions at the prin- 
cipal crushing markets. The increase 
on soya beans had also the additional 
reason that this is an important forage 
crop, can be grown very generally in 
the United States, will profitably replace 
other standard crops and is of an ad- 
vantage to the soil. As stated before, 
the committee has had in mind that so 
far as a tariff may effect such a result 
it is the object to promote the growth 
and the profitable use of substitute crops 
for the great commercial cereals. 


Higher Rates Fixed 


For Forage Crop Seeds 

Paragraph 761 deals with grass seeds 
and other forage crop seeds and a num- 
ber of the duties have been increased. 
It may be said again that in 1922 infor- 
mation on the costs of producing such 
seeds abroad was very limited and the 
duties have proven to be _ insufficient. 
These are also substitute crops valuable 
to improving the soil and important for 
feed purposes generally. There is no 
reason why the people of the United 
States should not grow sufficient quanti- 
ties of these seeds for domestic uses. 

Paragraph 762 on other garden and 
field seeds contains only four changes. 
These are on cabbage, radish, turnip, and 
rutabaga. The reasons heretofore given 
for other products apply here and the 
duties were proposed on the basis of the 
usual considerations. 

Paragraph 763 deals with a very im- 
portant vegetable food, the bean. In the 
southern tier of States of the United 
States there is a very insistent endeavor 
to grow beans, green peas, and fresh to- 
matoes for the market. These are sea- 
sonal crops and as grown in the sections 
indicated come into market during the 
winter season and meet competition from 
Mexico and the islands of the Caribbean 
Sea. At the hearings very earnest pleas 
were made for relief from the competi- 


‘Wheat Export 
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Tariff Rates on Cotton Yarns, 
Thread and Cloths Inereaser’ 


Free Entry Proposed for Women’s Warp-knit 
Fabric Gloves, and Reduced Duty on Tire 
And Warp-knit Fabrics Are Proposed. 


rate and retention of the present rate 
was subjected to careful analysis. The 
committee concluded finally that no 
change in duties should be made. 

- Paragraph 771 specially provides for 
rutabagas to remove any doubt concern- 
ing their classification and the rate of 
duty proposed is that necessary to meet 
the competitive conditions. 

Paragraph 772 contains new language 
providing specifically for peppers, egg- 
plants, cucumbers, and squash in their 
natural state. We are informed by the 
Tariff Commission that there is no mar- 
ket for these vegetables in the coun- 
tries where grown, so the declared value 
has always had to be either an arbitrary 


" 


one fixed by the customs officer at the | depression in the cotton industry in some |but at No. 90 they show an increase of 7 


port of entry (as at Nogales), or-deter- 
mined by appraisal with considerable 


trouble and delay at the local market| written with a view to overcoming, to|is a consolidation of two paragra 


sections of the country. 
The revised cotton schedule has been 


per cent ad valorem. 
Paragraph 904 (new): Paragraph 904 
phs in 


at the port of entry (as at New York|the extent the Committee feels it can!the act of 1922, namely, 903 and 906. 


City). 


for the ad valorem rate will greatly | but the committee realizes it has no con-jall counta 


facilitate the adminietration of this para- 
graph. 


trol over the condition outlined above. 
When consideration is given on the 


The substitution of the specific | fairly do so, the competition from abroad, | This ee has been made in order that 


le cotton cloths should be in 
the same paragraph. The ad valorem 
system of levying duties has been fol- 


Crude horse-radish, formerly provided | floor of the House to the cotton sched- lowed in this paragraph for cotton cloths 


for in paragraph 1622, is included by | ule, it is proposed to have a chart on the |for the same reason 


name in the “all other” provisions. 

A’»out 60,000,000 pounds of miscellan- 
eous fresh vegetables were imported un- 
der. this paragraph in 1927 and 55,000,- 
005 pounds in 1928. Practically all of 
these imports are winter or early spring 
vegetables which compete wtih the pro- 
duction from Florida, Texas, and Cali- 
fornia. Of these imports, peppers usually 
make up about 30 per cent, eggplants 
about 12 per cent, and cucumbers and 
squash together about 3 per cent. Ship- 
ments of domestic and imported peppers 
overlap throughout the pepper-import- 
ing season, from December to May in- 
clusive. In 1928 imports of peppers 
amounted to 60 per cent of the domestic 
shipments and in 1927 exceeded them in 
volurne. 

Eggplants and squash are imported in 
large quantities during the same season 
as peppers and compete with domestic 
shipments in December and May. It is 
believed that these vegetables, including 
cucumbers, could be grown profitably at 
home in sufficient quantities at all sea- 
sons to supply the domestic markets 
provided they obtained protection from 
foreign competition. Mexican vegetable | 
growers have had the advantage over 
Florida growers in cheaper freight rates 
to central and western points. Practi- 
cally all West Indian vegetables are 
shipped to New York City by water, 


blackboard which will show in detail 
every duty which will be levied under 
that schedule. The members can thus 
visualize a very complicated schedule. 


Exports and Imports 
And Method of Counting 


Cotton is the main textile fiber of the 
world and the United States leads in 
its production, consumption, and expor- 
tation. 

Raw cotton is the principal export of 
this country; in 1928 our exports of this 
material wer: valued at $920,000,000. 
The United States is also a large expor- 
ter of manufactures of cotton, partic- 
ularly of cotton cloth, of which our ex- 
ports in 1928 were valued at more than 
$76,000,000. 

Imports of manufactures of cotton 
although smaller than domestic exports, 
are substantial in quantity and value. 
The principal item imported under the 
cotton_schedule is cotton cloth, of which 
imports in 1928 were valued at $15,- 
360,465. ‘ 

The cloths here referred to are those 


, 


as explained in con- 
nection with yarns. 


|Rate of Progression 
|Of Duty on Cloths 


The rate of progression in cloths is 
thirty-five-one-hundredths of 1 per cent 
ad valorem and the limit has been raised 
ifrom No. 80 yarn to No. 90 yarn. The 
{same ratio of increase prevails with the 
cloths further advanced than in the gray. 

There has been no change made in the 
‘additional ad valorem rates of duty pro- 
ivided for certain special cloths, namely, 
icloths woven with eightvor more har- 
nesses, or with Jacquard, lappet, or 
swivel attachments, and cloths, other 
than the foregoing, woven with drop 
| boxes, but the total rates applieable to 
| such cloths have been increased to the 
| extent that the basic rates have been 
changed. 


The courts have held that. the addf- 
| tional rate provided for eloths woven 
| with drop boxes does not apply to cloths 
woven with circular boxes, even though 
the fabrics produced are identical. The 


dutiable under paragraphs 903 and 906! term “woven with drop boxes” has there- 
of the Act of 1922; these are often |fore been changed to “woven with two 
known as “countable cotton cloth” be-|0r more colors or kinds of fillings”; thi< 
cause subject to progressive rates of | latter tern will include fabrics wove 
duty based on the average yarn number, | With either drop boxes or circular box: 
in the ascertainment of which the| Paragraph 905 (new): Paragraphs :. 
threads have to be counted. The actual |@nd 906 are new, although the subj 


language which is intended to give can- 


enjoying lower freight rates than Flor-|4Vverage yarn number in any cotton 


sive condition. A number of acts have 
been passed in recent years for the pur- | 
pose of relieving the agricultural popu- | 


Si? iS al 3 The duties on eggs in the shell or 
ioe po Son ee oe a ‘frozen have been correspondingly in- 


one “ * |creased. The production of eggs in the 
Stabilization of Prices | Orient gives vigorous ee oh ae 
|duty on dried-egg products (which 1s 
Of Products Sought intended to apply whether the drying is | 
If the farmers can obtain remunera-|by spraying or any other process) re- | 
tive rates for their products with a sta-! mains unchanged, since the domestic 
bilization of prices reveived ‘from year | egg-freezing industry is the most efficient 
to year, they will have,secured a per-/ method for using. undergrades, and 
manent and effective relief. This is the | surplus products in the heavy laying 
intent of the present bill in so far as du- |season, and frozen-egg products have 
ties on imports can. effect, that result. | largely displaced dried-egg products for 
The duties on many agricultural com-! yses where dried eggs can be replaced 
modities have been in¢reased where the by frozen eggs. 
conditions here and abroad appeared to! “paragraphs 717 to 721 relating to fish 
warrant. Consideration has been given land fish products have been entirely re- 
to the costs of production, competition, written to meet the modern commercial 
qualities produced, and the usual factors | practices. and. to correspond. with. de- 
employed in determining rates of duty. cisions made by the customs officials and 
It is believed that we should produce |t}e ‘courts. ‘The proposition is to make 
as near as possible the .fundamental | Jeary the intention of Congress and to 
necessities of life, sufficient for the needs ; nore accurately classify the various fish 
of our population. It is of the greatest anq fish products in relation to their 
importance that we have a thriving agri- | ajues and commercial uses. In general 
cultural population. The problem of |the rates of duty are unchanged and 
agricultural surpluses is difficult and in- | ouch changes as are made are based 
——. It is paivernally savood = |upon values and competition. 
diversification is one 0 e most ef- 7 eae 
fective remedies. Having this in mind in a Bpecial. provision mete. te = 
addition to readjusting the duties on com- ait adacaie Coan ail i ae Bete se 
modities, we have given especial atten. | ™nned _ oa oS 
tion to increased protection : om Crops | dustr of interest to both coasts of the 
and products which the farmers may | y. a a hiientie eae 


United States. 
, : e cee Ne 
ee ee ee en | the competition is from Canada and on | 


ee ._ jthe Pacific coast there exists a very im- | 
, Among these alternatives are dairy- | portant competition from Japan. The 
ee —— and meet | cates provided are intended to equalize 
pro s, ‘ - 


: . 9 he cost of production. 
seeds, sugar-producing materials, fruits it eo P 
and vegetables, and numerous other crops | Jnerease in Rate 


ss 1 importance. Food | ss rs zs 
ae eer OF) ee Oe ‘On Wheat is Retained 


products are to a considerable extent in- | 
terchangeable among themselves and | Paragraphs 722, 723, 724, 725, 726, 


that in the case of meats one kind may be | 797, 728, 729, 730, 731, 732, and 733 deal 
substituted for another. The same is true | with cereals and cereal products. The | 
of vegetables, cereals, feeds, and forage ; most important cereals from the stand- 
crops. We have had in mind not to favor | point of production and total values are 
one line of foods at the expense of others, | corn and wheat. The Tariff Commission 
but so far as duties are concerned to|made an intensive investigation of the 
afford an equal opportunity to all in the | wheat situation and upon its report the 


centers and where agricultural de- 
pression has been severely felt. 





|Producers of Limes 


domestic markets. 

It may be said that world prices affect 
agricultural products more generally 
than any other. Many of the problems 
of agriculture are seascnal or affect 
particular localities. The agricultural 
industry is extended more generally over 
the country than any other, and bulk in 
proportion to value is a disadvantage in 
transportation. 

A most effective method of agricultural 
relief is to promote the growth of prod- 
ucts of which we do not supply the do- 
mestic demand, or for which there is a 
ready sale abroad, and so diminish the 
quantity of those now too largely grown 
The committee has given special atten 
tion to this problem, and in a number of 
instances the duties have been readjusted 
specially for this purpose. 


Meat Duties Based 
On Rate for Beef 


Paragraphs 701-706 provide duties on 
animals grown for food purposes, and 
duties are arranged with regard to the 
relation meats bear to each other. Meats 
of all kinds are interchangeable in use, 
and competitive with another. The basic 
duty on meats is that on beef, which is 
to be 6 cents per pound, Cattle are de- 
creasing in the United States, and our 
competitors in the Southern Hemisphere 
can produce meats at less cost. The 
average market differential for the 
years 1927 and 1928 is used as being 
that likely to prevail for the next few 
years. No change is proposed in the 
duty on live cattle, which can come only 


from Canada and Mexico, as the differ- , 


ences in the costs of growing range cattle 
in Canada and the United States were 
found to be covered by the existing 
duties. 

The duty on sheep, lambs, and goats is 
raised to $3 per head; and that on mut- 
ton and goat meat is made 5 cents per 
pound to give American growers a 
proper opportunity in our markets; lamb 

as been placed at 7 cents per pound in 

agreement with the duty on beef and 
veal, consideration being given to the 
difference in value per pound. 

The rates on swine and pork products 
have been readjusted to bring the ad 
valorem equivalents somewhat in line 


| President increased the duty on wheat 
|to 42 cents per bushel with a correspond- 
;ing increase on wheat products. The 
‘committee accepted without change this 
'rate and in the changes in the duties 
on other cereals used this as. the basis. 
| The rates on barley, oats, and rye re- 
| main unchanged. Buckwheat is _in- 
creased to 25 cents per hundred pounds, 
'corn to 25 cents per bushel. The manu- 
|factures of cereal products of all kinds 
| were given a compensating duty. A 
‘duty of 40 cents per pound was pro- 
|vided on rye malt to correspond with 
the duty on barley malt. 
| Prepared food products such as ali- | 
mentary pastes, cereal preparations, and 
|baked articles remain unchanged. By- 
; product feeds also are unchanged with 





|the exception that bran, shorts, by- 
‘product feeds in milling, wheats, and 
‘other cereals were all given the same 
!rate of 10 per cent ad valorem. Care- 
\ful attention was given to domestic and 
|foreign costs of production, condition of 
ithe American industry in these prod- 
!uets, quantities produced, the nature and 
possibilities of competition, available 
| markets for these products, especially 
for the surpluses of such products, and 
all other questions involved, for the pur- 
pose of affording whatever relief might 
ibe attainable through -the tariff.. The 
increase made by the President on wheat 
put the duty on this cereal out of line 
with the others as provided in the act 
‘of 1922. The readjustments have been 
|made for the purpose of establishing a 
better parity. 
| Paragraph 727 relates to rice, the 
'basie commodity of which is milled rice. 
The proposed law provides that milled 
rice in which the bran is removed all 
or in part shall be dutiable at the rate 
| provided. Heretofore slight particles of 
bran have been left adhering to the grain 
in order to have it imported at a lower 
rate than intended; also language is 
jinserted to prevent milled rice with a 
small admixture of broken grains from 
{coming in at a lower rate of duty. The 
|growth of rice is of great importance 
jto the southern tier of States in the 
| United States and an examination of the 
|competitive conditions in our opinion 
j warranted a readjustment of these duties. 
| Paragraph 734 on apples is unchanged. 
Paragraph 735 on apricots is un- 





with those on other meats and meat!changed except that dried, desiccated, 


died, crystallized, or glazed figs and dates 
the duties provided in new paragraph 750 
on similar products. 

Paragraph 742, concerning grapes, is 
unchanged. 


Change Designed to Aid 


Paragraph 743 relates to the duty on 
lemons, limes, and oranges, The duty 
on limes is made the same as that on 
lemons, 2s limes are -used for the same 
purposes as lemons and it is necessary 
that the duty should be the same to make 
the duty on lemons fully effective. The 
additional protection will enable domes- 
tic lime growers to compéte with cheap 
labor and transportation fram the West 
Indies and develop this industry in the 
United States. 

The duty on oranges remains. un- 
changed and on grapefruit is increased 
1% cents,per pound. . From 100,000 to a 
quarter of a million boxes of grapefruit 
are imported annually, where at New 
York City they approximate one-half of 
the unloads of imported grapefruit. The 
growing of grapefruit in Central 
America and the West Indies, where 
labor is much cheaper than in our coun- 
try, produces formidable competition. 

Paragreph 744, relating. to olives, a 
new classification has been made in order 
to avoid ambiguity. The committee de- 
cided that the competition in olives in 
brine, green or olives pitted or stuffed, 
as affecting production and prices in this 
country was not such as to warrant an 
increase in duty. but that the competition 
on imported olives came largely from 
ripe olives in brine and dried ripe olives, 
and these duties were changed to meet 
such competition. 


Paragraph 746, on pineapples, the rate | 
of duty has been changed for the reason 
that in 1922 in describing the size of a 
crate an error was made. We have 
changed the description of the crate to 
correspond with that which has always 
been the commercial size. In 1922 it 
was intended that pineapples should bear 
a rate of duty of 22% cents per crate of 
1.96 cubic feet. The actual size of the 
crate is 2.45 cubic feet. We have there- 
fore made the rate of duty correspond 
to. the size of the crate with a little ad- 
dition for protection to the producers of 
pineapples in our possessions and Florida. 
This change necessitates a readjustment 
of the duty on pineapples in bulk which 
has been increased to 11-6 cents each. 
No other change. 

Paragraph 749 is unchanged. 

Paragraph 750 on fruits in natural 
state or prepared or preserved or in any 
manner not specially provided for, new 
classifications are made to correspond 
with commercial practices and ‘several 
kinds of fruit, are specifically named 
without change in duties. 





Protection Given 
Flowering Bulbs 


Paragraph 751; in this paragraph re- 
lating to flowering bulbs, changes have 
been made increasing the duties on six 
varieties which are’ being grown in this 
country on a commercial scale, The du- 
ties proposed here were arrived at after 
an examination of the cost of production 
in this country and abroad. When the 
act of 1922 was in course of preparation 
very little information was obtainable on 
the costs of production abroad, and in 
recent years it has been found that these 
duties were much too low. Also the in- 
dustry has largely developed in the last 
few years here. The rates of duty are 
comparatively low but are intended to 
give American growers and opportunity 
in the American market. 

Paragraphs 754 to 759 relate to nuts 
of various kinds. The nut industry in 
the United States is steadily developing 
and affords an opportunity for the use 
of considerable areas of land ata profit 
to’ the growers. Nuts can be grown in 
large areas. The rates proposed here 
were determined after an extended study 
of the costs of production here and 
abroad, the conditions of the industry, 
the outlook for an increase sufficient to 
satisfy American consumption and, the 
value of such crops in the diversification | 
of agriculture. A rate of duty is fixed | 
therefore on the unshelled nut and the| 
rate on the shelled nut is based upon} 


tion they suffer and our examination led 
to the conclusion that good cause for pro- 
tective duties existed and are so pro- 
posed. The bulk of the green beans 
come from Cuba from November to 
March, inclusive, and the imports have 
mereased sharply. They have come in 
with an average ad valorem rate from 
1923 to 1926 of 7.5 per cent. These in- 
creasing imports from Cuba and Mexico 


| have been winning the domestjc markets 


from the growers of green beans from 
southern localities of the United States. 





The evidence indicated that all the green 
beans coming into the United States dur- 
ing the fall, spring, and winter seasons 
can be grown here at reasonable prices. 
In the ease of dried beans, the duty-paid 
price at New York City of imported 
beans has ranged from 50 cents to $2 per 
100 pounds lower than the price of do- 
mestic products. The proposed increase 
in duty will more nearly equalize the 
price and enable domestic producers to 
compete on an even basis with imported 
beans. The imports of dried beans are 
increasing rapidly, being more than 
double those for the period of 1924-1926, 
while our exports have sharply declined. 

The imports of early peas from Mexi- 
co, which is the chief competitor, in- 
creased from 3,900,000 pounds in 1925 to 
14,200,000 pounds in 1928. In the case 
of the dried peas the imported values in 
1928 were $2,31 per hundred pounds as 
compared .with an average wholesale 
price of domestic peas in New York City 
of approximately $5 per hundred puonds. 
Chickpeas have been added to the para- 
graph as a competing commodity. The 
rates of duty on preparations of beans 
and. peas are based upon the compen- 
satory principle, 


South Given Protection 


From Tomato Imports 

In the case of tomatoes, paragraph 
770, the imports increased from 52,000.- 
000 nounds in 1923 to 124,000,000 pounds 
in 1927, and from the west coast of 
Mexico alone they grew from 40,000,000 
to 105,000,000 pounds within that same 
period and the total imports ranged from 


18 to 44 per cent of domestic consump- | 


tion during the seven months’ season of 
imports. Cuba and the Bahamas possess 
transportation advantages to New York 
City, where practially a!l of their to- 
matoes are marketed, while Mexican to- 
matoes have cheaper freight rates to 
western central points in the United 
States, 

The purpose of these three paragraphs 
is to provide necessary protection for 
our southern tier of States, and what- 
ever rate of duty is sufficient for them 
was found sufficient for other sections of 
the country. F 

Paragraph 766 on mushrooms is to 
be modified by increasing the duties over 
those provided in 1922. The chief com- 
petition is from France. The French 
producers have an advantage in that 
they utilize abandoned quarries for 
mushroom production. These require no 
heating or cooling facilities, whereas the 
bulk of the domestic product is pro- 
duced in buildings, which require heating 
facilities for winter, and also means of 
cooling if production is continued during 
the summer months, . 

A study of the comparative costs here 
and in France indicated that an increase 
of duty was necessary to provide for the 
American industry. The duty on truffles 
was raised to correspond with the change 
on mushrooms, ’ 

Paragraph 768 on onions: The Tariff 
Commission made an investigation on 
onions under the flexible provisions and 
reported it to the President who in- 
creased the duty of the act of 1922 by 
the full 50 per cent. An examination 
of the figures of the Commission indi- 
cate that this increase was inadequate 
to meet the competitive conditions. Im- 
ports have steadily increased during the 
period since the 1922 act has been ia 
force and the evidence shows that all 
types of imported onions can be grown 
in the United States at reasonable prices. 
The committee therefore, upon the basis 
of the facts ascertained by the Tariff 
Commission, proposed that the rate of 
duty on onions should be 1% cents per 
pound. The duty on garlic is to be re- 
duced from 2 cents to 1% cents per 
pound. 


the amount of nut meats obtained from | Rates on Potatoes 


a pound of unshelled nuts, and is known 
as the “shelling ratio.” No allowance 
is made for the cost of shelling. Prepa- 


| Retained Unchanged 


Paragraph 769: A great deal of evi- 


ida growers have had by land. 

In paragraph 773 provision is made 
for vegetables reduced to flour and for 
soup rolls, soup tablets or cubes, and 
other soup. preparations. Pimientos 
have been transferred without change 
in the rate of duty to paragraph 779. 

Paragraph 774 on acorns, chickory and 
dandelion roots remain unchanged ex- 
cept that where ground or otherwise pre- 
pared, the duty is increased from 3 cents 
to 4 cents per pound, both as a compen- 
satory and a protective rate. 


Chocolate and Cocoa 
Classified by. Value 


Paragraph 775, chocolate and cocoa are 
provided for in four progressive classes 
in accordance with value. The duties 
provided for the lower classes are ap- 
proximately the same as in the tariff 
act of 1922. Since cocoa and chocolate, 
falling into the highest class, closely re- 
sembles confectionery, the duty here pro- 
vided is the same as that for confection- 
ery in paragraph 505. A new provision 
has been made for the collection of the 
duty on immediate containers and wrap- 
pings, not including the shipping case. 
A large part of the imports arrive packed 
in fancy wrappers and containers. The 
new classification is made to correspond 
to modern trade practices. 

In paragraph 777, relating to hay and 
straw. the specific number of pounds in 
a ton has been designated as that of the 
short ton which is the commercial prac- 
tice of the United States and corresponds 
with the intent of the act of 1922. 

In paragraph 779: Of the various prod- 
ucts listed in this paragraph, changes 
in rates have been made in two cases | 
and one commodity has been transferred | 
to paragraph 773. Curry and curry 
vowder are transferred from paragraph 
1563. The rate of mustard seeds is in- 
creased to assist in stabilizing mustard 
growing in California and to aid the in- 
creasing production in the Northwestern 
| States where mustard seed is now being 
produced. 

In the case of capsicum or red pepper, 
or cyanne pepper or paprika, not 
ground, the increase in rate is ‘due to the 
agricultural development in Louisiana 
j}and Mississippi in the growing of these 
small red peppers which are subsequently 
dried. The production in 1928 was an- 
proximately 1,000.000 pounds. It will 
also tend to stabilize the marketing con- 
ditions of the domestic product which 
must compete with imports from tropical 








countries where these peppers are grown 
primarily for consumption by the native 
population, the surplus only being dried 
and used for international trade. . Thus | 
in some years prices are high because of 
the lack of foreign production. In other | 
years increased foreign exports. drive 
prices down. This feature of the market- 
ing of these red veppers has made it 
difficult to develop the American industry. 


Foreign Competition Weighed 
In Changing Cotton Schedules 


Schedule 9.—Cotton Manufactures. 

Report of the subcommittee: Allen T. 
Treadway, chairman; Carl R. Chindblom, 
Frederick M. Davenport. 

The committee has given most careful 
consideration to the condition in the cot- 
ton industry which has existed since the 
writing of the Fordney-McCumber Act. 
As usually happens, the representatives 
of the industry at that time did not think 
the 1922 act sufficiently met their needs. 

It is well known that there has been a 
marked decrease in the textile business 
in New England during the past few 


| length, that is, 





years. To what extent this should be 
ascribed to the tariff and to what extent 
to internal conditions is debatable ground. 

During this period the textile industry 
largely developed in some of the South- 
ern States, so that instead of. shipping 
the raw material from the South to New 
England and other sections of the coun- 
| try, large quantities have there been 
| manufactured into finished goods. With 
differing labor conditions this 
brought about internal competition, as 
is well recognized in the industry at 
the present time. 

In a tour of inspection which the Sub- 
committee on Cotton made it was clearly 
| demonstrated that this competition was 
| largely confined to coarse and medium 

grades. 

apparent that the cotton industry in the 
North will gradually turn toward the 
| finer grades of goods. 


| 





cloth is the total yards of warp and 
filling yarn, used in making a pound 
of the cloth, divided by 840. This is 
obvious since cotton yarn is numbered 
according to the number of 840-yard 
hanks which weigh 1 pound. 

However, in weaving there is a con- 
traction or “take-up” in the length of 
the yarn due to the necessity of the 
warp and filling yarns bending out of 
their course to pass around each other 
at the points of intersection; this take- 
up varies according to the number of 
threads per square inch and according to 
the size of the yarns. 

_ The length of the yarn in the cloth 
is always less than the length of the 
yarn as spun; but there are such varia- 
tions between cloths in the percentage 
of take-up in weaving that in the Acts 
of 1913 and 1922, the effective yarn 
] the length of the yarn 
in the woven fabric was used as a basis 
for assessing progressive rates of duty. 
This is known as the “straight-line” 
method. . 

At the public hearings the committee 

was requested to substitute as a basis 
the length of the yarn in the cloth plus 
12% per cent. - Careful consideration 
was given to this request but it appears 
that 12% per cent is much in excess of 
the average take-up in weaving and, fur- 
thermore, that there is such variation in 
take-up from cloth to cloth that it is ad- 
visable, in lieu of attempting to estimate 
this average to continue the use of the 
straight-line system and to obtain the 
differentials destred by adjustments in 
the rates of duty. 
_ This adjustment is obtained by hav- 
ing the rate on the yarns progress at 
30 one-hundredths and the rate on the 
cloth progress at the rate of 35 one- 
hundredths of 1 per cent ad valorem 
thus establishing a differential between 
the plied or finished yarns and cloths 
of all classes. In levying duties on 
countable cotton cloths there are used 
progressive rates of duty; that is, each 
successive yarn number is assessed an 
additional 35 one-hundredths of 1 per 
centum ad valorem. 

For instance, on unbleached cotton 
cloth having an average yarn number 
of 1 the duty is 10.35 per certum ad 
valorem, on unbleached cotton 
having an average yarn number of 2 the 
duty is 10.70 per centum ad valorem, on 
unbleached cotton cloth having an aver- 
age yarn number of 3 the duty is 11.05 
per centum ad valorem, etc. 

Next to countable cotton cloth the 
principal imports under Schedule 9 are 


tapestries and other Jacquard-figured up-! 
pile fabrics, | 


holstery cloths; yarn; 
mainly velveteens; gloves; and hosiery. 


Changes in Tariff Rates 
On Yarn, Threads and Cloth 


_ The committee has increased the du- 
ties on cotton yarn; cotton sewing thread 
and handwork cottons; countable cotton 
cloth; cloth, in chief value of cotton, 
containing silk; cloth, in chief value of 
cotton, containing wool; tapestries and 
other Jacquard-figured upholstery cloths; 
velveteens; Jacquard-figured quilts or 
bedspreads made of single fabrics; and 
chenille rugs. It has decreased the du- 
ties on tire fabric and warp-knit fabric 
in the piece. : 

It has recommended that women’s un- 
embroidered warp-knit fabric gloves, of 
which commercial production in this 
country has practically ceased, be placed 
on the free list. It has made no change 
in the duties on other manufactures 
dutiable under Schedule 9 except that 
certain compound duties have been 
changed to equivalent ad valorem duties; 
this latter change simplifies the work of 


administration without affecting the pro- | 


tection afforded. / 


For instance, in paragraph 901 the 
ad valorem rates in the Act of 1922 
applied to cotton yarns in the amount 
of $3,690,941, whereas the specific pro- 
visions brought in only $42,187 in rey- 
enue, It is therefore apparent that a 


additional labor in administration, 

On the ad valorem basis the rate of 
progression on yarns per number per 
pound has been changed from one 
of 1 perc 
of 1 per 
to which 


ent ad valorem to three-tenths 
cent ad valorem; and the limit 
progressive rates apply has 


90 yarn, 
This change gives an increase in pro- 
tection to spinners of coarse yarns and 


cloth | 


products. 

The United States has a considerable 
interest in reindeer in Alaska, and these 
animals are important to our Eskimo 


~% 


‘or evaporated products are given a spe- 


rations of nut meats are given a com-|dence was submitted at the hearings on | 





cific rate of 2 cents per pound. Clarify- 
ing language is added. 
Paragraph 745 on peaches, and para- 


pensatory duty. ; \the subject of potatoes. A great diver- 
Some nuts not grown in the United| sity of opinion appeared. The evidence 


States are included but as all nuts are| submitted both for an increase in the } 


It is, therefore, not quite correct to|a more substantial protection to spin- 
draw the inference that what some have | ners of fine yarns, Of both single yarn 
considered to be low rates of duty on| and ply yarn the ad valorem rates begin 
yarn and cloth have been the cause of] at the same points as in the act of 1922, 





; matter of 905 is in the existing law. 
‘will be noted that the term. “rayon” 
been substituted for “artificial s: 
The definition of “rayon” is found w / 
the new schedule numbered 13. 

Paragraph 906 (new) provides 
“Cloth, in chief value of cotton, cont. 
ing wool,” a rate of 60 per cent ad \ 
lorem. These goods are now dutia’ 
| without specific mention, at 40 per cr ’ 
ad valorem under the general provisiun 
| Of paragraph 921, 

Imports of such cloths, valued at more 
than $1,000,000 in 1928, have increased to 
a point where they warrant specific men- 

ition. Imports in 1928 averaged, on the 
basis of data obtained from the Ne» 
York customs, about 50 cents a line 
yard, or nearly 60 cents a pound. 

If entirely of cotton such cloths wou. _ 
pay, under the new rates, approximately 
20 per cent ad valorem; if entirely o’ 
wool they would pay, under the new 
rates, 26 cents per pound and 40 per cent 
ad valorem, equivalent to about 83 per 
cent ad valorem. They contain, as a rule, 
about two-thirds cotton and about one. 
i third low-grade wool or shoddy. 
| This is entirely a new product since 
the present law was written and it has 
become a Very serious factor in competi- 
tion, with woolen goods, although being 
an article in chief value of cotton. Para- 
graph 910 (new) is the same, except for 
,@ slight change in the wording, as para 
graph 911 of the Act of 1922; there ha 
been no change made in the rate of duty. 

Paragraph 
, amplification of paragraph 912 of the 
; act of 1922 and covers what are known 
collectively as “household articles of cot. | 
ton.” In the*new paragraph the rate: ) 
of duty on quilts or bedspreads’ have! 
been differentiated on the basis of Jac 
jquard or non-Jacquard-figured cloth: 
instead of on the old basis of double o1 
single cloths. 
| _This has been done to include at th. 

, higher of the two rates the increasin, 
importation of Jacquard-figured quilts 
| Woven with one warp and one filling 
i With ‘the exception of this change an 
= increase of 10 per cent ad valorem) 
on blankets not Jacquard-figured, the! 
| rates provided in this paragraph are: 
; the same ‘as those provided in the act 
of 1922. i 

In addition to the non-Jacquard-figure: | 
blankets heretofore here included, thet: 
: has been brought over, from old para | 
graph 909, Jacquard-figured ‘blanket 
and also Jacquard-figured napped clot! 
In addition to the towels heretofore hei 
included, there has been brought over. 
from old paragraph 921, Jacquard-fig- 
ured towels, not terry-woven. 

Pargraph 912 (new) is the same as 
paragraph 913 of the act of 1922 except 
that certain compound rates have been 
changed to ad valorem rates on the basis 
1of recorded data for imports under the 
'act of 1922, and that belting for machin- 
ery has been transferred to a separate 
paragraph. : 


|Duty on Belts, Belting 


And Ropes Not Changed 


Paragraph 913 (new) provides for 
“Belts, belting, and ropes, for the trans- 
mission of power.” The articles have 
been dutiable, as belting for machinery, 
with smallwares under paragraph 912) 
jof the act of 1922. There has been nv | 
change made in the rate of duty. , 

Paragraph 914: The rate.of duty on 
| warp-knit fabric, imports of which are 
small and principally of a special type 
of underwear fabric not made in this 
country, was reduced from 55 per cetit 
ad valorem to 45 per cent ad valorem. 
No change was made in the 35 per cent 
ad valorem rate applicable to other knit 
fabric. 

Paragraph 915: This paragraph has 
been changed by the elimination of any 
provision for warp-knit fabric gloves 
for women. This change is due ‘to 
changes in the warp-knit fabric . glove 


¥ 


| 


1 


as 


\ 


industry ‘since the framing of the Tariff | 


Act of 1922. . 


Production of sueded (Wwarp-knit) 


has specific rate only causes confusion and| cotton gloves. was undertaken ‘here ‘dur- 


ing the World War and in 1919 attained 
lan output of about 1,500,000 dozen pairs; 
with the resumption of imports from 


and in 1927 amounted to anly 28,108 
dozen pairs. 


Sueded warp-knit fabric - gloves, 


It is becoming more and more! been changed from No. 80 yarn to No.| whether imported or domestic, are used , 


almost entirely by women. Since this 
industry has seemingly been uneconomic 
in the United States, sueded gloves for. 
women have been transferred to the 
free list in order that the consume's, 


[Continued on Page 19, Column 1.) 
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91] (new) is a revision and Su 


-fourth| Germany domestic production declined / 
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| Public Utilities 


(posits in Banks 
Of Fifth Reserve 
* District Decline 


jpring Trade Opens Well, 
But Farm Operations 
Handicapped by Last 
Year’s Losses. 


Deposits of member banks in the Fifth 
\‘ederal Reserve District were smaller 
arly in April than at the same time in 
928, and the banks borrowed more ex- 
vensively from the reserve bank than 
they did a year ago, it was stated by the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Richmond in its 
financial monthly review. 

The full text of the statement, just 
issued, follows: i 

Spring trade opened well in the fifth 
reserve district in March, and on the 
whole the volume of business was larger 
than in March of last year. 

Construction work provided for last 
month in permits issued in leading cities 
was somewhat less than the volume of 
work provided for in March, 1928, per- 
mits, but nevertheless the month’s totals 
represented an extensive building pro- 
gram. 

; Labor Better Employed. 

Labor is much better employed now 
than it was a year ago. ; 

Retail trade in March, 1929, was in 
considerably larger volume than a year 
ago, chiefly due to good weather preced- 
ing the Easter holiday, and sales of de- 
partment stores in the first quarter of 
1929 exceeded sales in the first three 
months of 1928. 

Debits to individual accounts figures, 
representing the volume of checks pass- 
ing through the banks of the district, 
were considerably higher in amount dur- 
ing the four weeks ended April 10, 1929, 
than in the preceding four weeks this 
year or the corresponding four weeks 
in 1928. 

Business failures in March in both the 
%#th district and the Nation were less 
aimerous and liabilities were lower than 
ci March a year ago. F 
sti extile mills are operating at a higher 
sea; than at this time last year. 
sprive weather this season has been ex- 
dep: tit for agricultural activities, on the 
not .ie, and crops are getting a much 
dur er start than in 1928. 
larg Farm Operations Handicapped. 


the other hand, there are some un- 
Ba s#able factors to be seen. 

“Nast year’s crops were less profitable 
L “2in most years, and a large number 

‘®armers were unable to liquidate their 
‘§2R" obligations, which handicaps them 
in their operations this year. One re- 
sult of this weakened financial position 
of the farmer is a decreased use of 
fertilizer under the 1929 crops. | s 
#In textile mills at scattered points in- 
‘*atrial disputes have led to stoppages 
~ :$at least local importance. Cotton 
‘ices declined last month, coal produc- 
vén dropped below the 1928 level, and 
wholesale trade in March was in smaller 
‘ylume than in March, 1928. 

“Member banks in the district have 
wer deposits than in @arly April, 1928, 
and are therefore borrowing more ex- 
tensively from the reserve bank than 
they were a year ago. . 

Reserve Bank Activities. 

The changes ,in the principal items of 
condition in the statement of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Richmond between 
March 15 and April 15, both this year, 
‘yere of seasonal nature and of about 
je usual volume. 

, Rediscounts for member banks held by 
tue Richmond bank rose during the 
month from $40,706,000 to $53,252,000, 
‘eflecting the demand for credit for early 
gvicultural operations, including fer- 
ilizer purchases. Total earning assets 

f the reserve bank rose from $56,047,000 
12 March 15 to $64,379,000 on April 15, 
‘ne rise being less than the increase in 
pdiscounts because the Richmond bank's 
yldings of bankers’ acceptances were re- 


} aced approximately $4,000,000 during | 


'3¢ month. 


yMember banks reduced their reserve | 
.pposits between March 15 and April 15 | 
} "0m $66,911,000 to $66,034,000, merely 


‘daily fluctuation. The seasonal reduc- 
.en in Federal reserve notes in actual 
»«reulation continued last month, decreas- 
ng from $73,761,000 at the middle of 


larch to $70,518,000 at the middle of | 


rril. 

‘ The several cahnges enumerated, with 
ners of less note, reduced the cash re- 
| eves of the Federal Reserve Bank of 

«#hmond from $93,970,000 on March 15 

$86,214,000 on April 15, and lowered 
 * ratio of cash reserves to note and 

gnosit liabilities combined from 66.41 
per cent to 60.73 per cent between the 
same dates. ‘ 

In. comparison with the figures re- 
ported on April 15, 1928, those reported 
on -April 15, 1929, show increases in all 
items except member bank reserve de- 
posits and reserve ratio. Rediscounts for 
member kLanks a year ago totaled $35,- 
691,000, in comparison with $53,252,000 
on April 15 this year. 

Total earning assets rose during the 
year from $57,380,000 to $64,379,000, the 
increase in rediscounts during the year 
being partly offset by reduced holdings 

f bankers’ acceptances purchased in the 
‘pen market. 

Member bank reserve deposits, which 
: \taled $70,940,000 on April 15, 1928, de- 

med to $66,034,000 on April 15, 1929, 
| «tly due to lower reserve requirements 
‘\e reduced commercial deposits this year. 

-The circulation of Federal reserve 
agtes, while showing the usual seasonal 
reduction, on April 15 this year totaled 
$70,518,000 in comparison with $59,948,- 
000 in circulation on April 15, 1928. 

The cash reserves of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Richmond rose from $84,- 
+26,000 at the middle of April last year 
‘0 $86,214,000 on the corresponding date 
this year, but tiie ratio of cash reserves 
to note and deposit liabilities combined 
declined from 65.63 per cent on April 15, 
1928, to 60.73 pez cent on April 15, 1929. 


Net Operating Revenues 
Of A. T. & T. Co. Increase 


Earnings of the American Telephone 
& Telegraph Company in March, and 
for the first quarter of 1929, as com- 
ared with the company’s earnings in 
he corresponding periods of 1928, have 
een reported to the Interstate Commerce 
jommission as follows: 

1929 

...$ 9,440,751 
4,306,974 
3,469,398 


1928 
$ 8,269,458 
4,076,290 
3,293,673 
23,762:014 
11,539,235 
9,315,768 


arch gross ... 
et oper, revenues.. 
er. income 

aree mos, gross.... 27,579,777 
‘t oper. rev. ...... 13,279,999 
eer. income ..... » 10,780,200 


| Newsprint Connection Is Good Policy 
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Water Power 


For Newspapers, A. R. Graustein Says 


Head of International Paper 


Company Says It Has Never 


Attempted to Control Publications. 


Publication of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony of A. R. Grau- 
stein, president of the International 
Paper Company, president of the 
International Paper & Power Com- 
pany, and chairman of the executive 
committe of the New England Power 
Association, on April 30 before the 
Federal Trade Commission in its 
investigation of purchase of stock 
in two Boston newspapers by the 
International Paper Company, was 
begun in the issue of May 3, re- 
sumed May 4, 6 and 7, and concludes 
as follows: 

Q. Well, if all that would be a ques- 
tion of conclusion to some extent, a 
matter of circulation, what is going to 
happen to the present growing inclina- 
tion by companies, utility companies, of 
buying up the nress? A. Well, some- 
body: has to own them. 

Q. And don’t you think that that situa- 
tion. has some tendency to destroy the 
independence of the press by a given 
industry? 

A. Well, you can take my policy. I 
have made it a deliberate policy not to 
control a single newspaper. I thought 
it better not to. I thought the tie-in 
is a gocd thing for the newspaper busi- 
ness, because of the big investment that 
has to be made for the newsprint busi- 
ness. I think it is a good thing for the 
publication also. A paper has to have 
its newsprint every single morning. 
And it is almost ruined if it does not 
get it. It is a natural thing. I have 
told you about the income of the Chicago 
Tribune and its holdings. The same 
company owns paper mills. You can 
ask me whether I think that is good 
policy, and I will say I cannot analyze 
that, but the same people own both. 
There is the New York Times, which 
just bought an interest in a paper mill. 
That is a natural thing. But in our 
buying newspapers, or rather investing 
money in newspapers, we have not taken 
| any interest in running the papers. 


Says All Customers Get 
Paper at Same Rates 


By Mr. Healy: Could you favor one 
newspaper against another in the price 
no newsprint? 

A. That is another thing. I think the 
whole newspaper business knows that 
we treat our customers absolutely right. 
We made a contract, the biggest con- 
tract ever signed with Mr. Hearst, the 
biggest user of newsprint. And the 
smallest publisher in the smallest town 
gets his paper, provided he buys in car- 
load lots, he gets his paper at the same 
rate Mr. Hearst does. 

Q. And will that policy be pursued in 
this corporation or your corporation as 
to these newspapers you are interested 
in? A. Yes. And as I said, the Herald 
is buying our paper at regular prices. 

Q. And are you in a position to favor 
one paper against another as to the 
price of newsprint? 

A. Well, ‘I suppose anybody is ‘in a 
position to sell his product on terms 


through years long before I came. 

Q. Well, you have not owned news- 
papers through the years before you 
came, but this is a new thing. A. Yes, 
sir, but we do not own any papers. 

Q. Well, you have interests in papers. 
| <A. No. If we gave them or any of 
jthem discounts our other customers 
would get some, but that would be de- 
parting from our regular policy, which 
we have stuck to through thick and thin. 
We have stuck to our universal policy. 
Now, if we were willing to give rebates, 
Mr. Commissioner, we would not have to 
buy these papers and tie them up. But 
we do not do business that way. 

Q. Now, which one of your companies 
has the large list of stockholders? A. 
The International Paper and Power Com- 
pany. 

Q. That is the company whose stock is 
dealt in on the Exchange? A. Yes. 

Q. And these others are subsidiaries 
or affiliated companies? A. Yes. Some 
of them are not fully owned. 

Q. Will you give me, at your con- 
venience, a list of the stockholders of the 
International Paper & Power Company? 

A. There are almost 28,000. stock- 

| holders of the International Paper & 
Power Company, but I will make it up 
for you. It is in New York and your 
| examiners can see it there if it would 
serve your purpose. 
Q. That would do just as well. Now, 
can you tell me offhand whether any 
other people such as Stone & Webster, or 
Insull, or any of the others, have any 
interest in the International Paper and 
Power Company? A. No. Let me say 
that I do not know of any of them. 

Q. Or any nationally known group; 

A. No; I do not. 
stockholders, but they are not in the 
utility game. And, so far as I know, 
Stone & Webster, who are close neigh- 
bors, do not own a single share. 

Q: Is that true so far as the New 
England Power Corporation? A. As far 
as I remember. 

Q. Well, now, it seems to me that we 
have covered the subject both on the part 
of motive and opportunity. Is there any- 
thing else, Mr. Graustein? 


'\Says Obligations 
Are Not Callable 


A. I would like to make a few observa- 
tions and suggestion on the questions 
asked. Now, I will state this: This is 
just. a correction. Some of my associates 
thought that I had misunderstood a ques- 
tion which was asked of me. 
to state that all these obligations we 
hold are payable at any time by the com- 
pany that issued them. I did not intend 
to state that all are subject to call, be- 
cause that is not the fact. They are 
not all callable by us at any time. But 
they are all, I think, without a single ex- 
ception, payable by the company that 
issued them. 

Q. Are they callable by some stated 
notice? A. No. They run definite times, 
various time. 

Q. You have no right to demand pay- 
ment before that date. Of course, they 
vary; and I cannot be definite when they 
do mature, but I should say that in an: 
case the maker of them has the right t 
pay them earlier if he wants to. 

Q. Take up the next one. 

A. Some of them I have noted have 
been covered since lunch. 


| company has not, who has had a history 





000 tons of newsprint a year. 


that are not equal, but certainly our! 


The Phipps are large’ 


I intended | 


were going to get off in 1929. That was 
our understanding when we bought our 
interest in the paper. 


|. Q. Do you know what you are supply- 
jing them in 19292? A. We are supplying 
jal but 10,000 tons, which they had al- 
jready contracted. 


| Q. What is the whole amount? A. 
\Ten thousand tons this year and thirty 
‘next year. They had that contract al- 
| ready signed. I think I have already 
;said the Herald business has already 
‘shown a great improvement to us since 
‘the time we got it, because of this first 
|bad showing. Oh, I want to add this: I 
{told you about the deficit we made in 
{1928 and of the fact that we could see! 
jthat coming because we did not have 
business enough. We were under still 
further incentive to try to get business. 
And that is that we could see or foresee 
real danger of the price being lower of 
newsprint in 1928 than in 1927. I just 
want to get home to you that I was re- 
sponsible for $200,000,000 of other peo- 
'ple’s money, and I had to sell that news- 
print some way. 

Q. Did you lose money on your news- 
print business? A. Yes; after interest 
|and depreciation, we did. That is the| 
dorvex 
| Expected Motives 
| To Be Questioned 


| Oh, and I just want to say one thing 
more about what you spoke about hav- 
ing an incentive for influencing these | 
|papers. Of course, people will be sus- 
| picious. 
terest in the Herald-Traveler, Frank 
Comerford did not want me to do it. He 
said, “People will be suspicious. It will 
hurt the good will of the New England 
| Power Company .which it has built up.” 
And I said “I know that; we have got 
to let everybody know that we are keep- 
ing out of the management of the Herald 
{and Traveler.” But, I said this, “I have 
| got to run the newsprint company and 
| make money.” 
How long a time elapsed between 
| the purchase of the paper and the actual 
' announcement of it? A, The announce- 


; ment came out in the ownership certifi- 
; cate of the company. 
| Q. That is the semiannual report that 
| the law requires you to publish and re- 
quires it to file with the post office? A. 
That is the report. As I said, Comer- 
| ford said it would injure the New Eng- 
|}land Power Company. And I said, “In 
| the long run, in the matter of the sus- 
; Picions people may have”—I say this to 
‘you, Mr. Commissioner, that no matter 
| how suspicious it may be or people may 
'get that we are not attempting to in- 
! fluence these newspapers. And I say 
| we won't attempt to. If we did people 
would know ultimately even if they do 
not know it now. Because you will be 
| charged in the long run by what you do. 
' To get another factor in that, we have 
put a lot of money in these papers. If 
we were trying to influence these papers, 
;if a newspaper tekes money to change 
\its policy that would kill the paper. 
People would not believe in it and would 
; not buy it. 

Now, I am not going to wreck the in- 
| vestment we have in these papers doing 
| something I think would be foolis’:, be- 

cause people who have suspicions are 
| going to wonder whether we are going 
|to try and influence them. Certainly 
| we could not afford to try and influence 
‘them. We would hurt our power inter- 
lests if we tried it. I could give you 
| illustrations, if you give me the time, but 
'I won’t take the time, of cases where 
we were entirely right, but which had 
| nothing to do with the power side, it 
| was one of our industrial enterprises. 

| Well, I won’t take more of the time 
| of the Commission, sir. I appreciate very 
j much the opportunity of making my 
‘ statement. 

(Witness excused). 

! Commissioner McCulloch. 
‘any other witnesses ? 

| . 
‘Mr. Macomber Reiterates 
| Utilities Connections 


| John R. Macomber was produced as a 
witness and testified as follows: 

Direct examination by Mr. Healy: Just 
one question, Mr. Macomber. I simply 
‘want to have you tell me under oath the 
| statement you made a few minutes ago 
j not, under oath was in all particulars 
| true, was it not? 
| Commissioner McCulloch. You asked 
|the question in connection with other 
| power. companies ? 

Mr. Healy. It was unsworn. Now if 
| we can have him swear to it it will take 
, care of it. 

, <A. It was true, but may I just repeat 
it. It was rather offhand there. 

Q. All right. 7 

A. That my enly connection with pub- 
_lic utilities outside of the International 
| Paper: Company, which, of course, would 
| be International Paper & Power Com- 

pany, and the Canadian International 
| Paper Company, is with the New Eng- 
, land Power Association and the Puget 
iSound Power & Light Company. 

Q. You are a member of the executive 
committee of the New England Power 
Association, are you not? Yes, sir. 
| Q. You hold an ‘office in the Puget 
| Sound Power & Light Company? A, I 
| am a director and member of the execu- 
| tive committee. also. 
|}. Q. And you are also a director of the 
| Latpeeentioney Paper & Power Company? 

am. 

Q. Are you on the executive commit- 

tee of the International Paper & Power 
i Company? 
- I am on the executive committee 
of the International Paper Power 
| Company, and I am on the executive 
‘committee of the International Paper 
; Company. I do not think I am; I do 
‘not think that has been organized, I 
ido not think that has been organized 
yet, has it. (After a pause.) No, sir, 

Q. Or on the financial commttee. 

, _A. I am on the finance committee of 


Are there 





‘the paper company, but I think none of 
the members of the executive commit- 
tee of the International Paper & Power 
| Company have been elected yet. 
Q. Do you hold any other positions 
other than what vou have stated with 
Mont Sound Power & Light Com- 
pany. the International Paper Company 
or the International Paper & Power 
Company? A. No, sir. 
Commissioner McCulloch. Mr, 


pany and the paper and power company. I 
got the idea, Mr. Macomber, that the 


Chief | 
rt ¥ | Sasuaieon, ‘oe mee quite understand the 

ave this! difference, if any, between the pa S 
information: The Herald uses about 30,-! separ con 
We sup-! 


plied them 10,000 in 1927, 5,000 tons in| paper and power was a reorgan‘zation, 
1928, and we did not know where we/that it had superseded the paper com- 


Securities 


pany. Am I right about that, Mr. Wit. | 


ness? 

A. The paper and power company was 
organized to take over from the old 
stockholders the International Paper 
Company. And they were given in ex- 
change for their old International Paper 
Company stock certain shares, the pre- 
ferred stock for the preferred and so 
forth. 

Q. Then the paper and power company 
is the present going concern? 
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‘Telephone Companies 


Operating Income of Telephone F irms 
Increased 12.4 Per Cent for F ebruary 


Reports to I. C. C. Show Gain of 14.8 Per Cent for Two- 
Month Period Ended With February. 


The operating income of the telephone|months of 1929 the operating income ;522 of the tariff act of 1922, dealing wit 


A. Yes, sir. It owns 99 per cent of the| companies reporting to the Interstate |was $47,044,130, an increase of 14.8 per 
common stock of the paper company and| Commerce Commission for the month of|cent. as compared with the correspond- 
approximately 94 per cent of the pre-| February was $22,275,893, an increase of |ing period of 1928. The reports are those 


ferred stock of the International Paper 
Company. 

Mr. Healy. Mr. Graustein has asked: 
that the transcript show that he ap- 
peared here on his own motion. I under- 
stand that is true and there is no objec- 
tion to its appearing. 

Commissioner McCulloch. Yes, sir. Mr.! 
Graustein sent a wire to the chairman} 
informing that he was willing to come, 
and so he came and that is the reason 
that he is here. 

Whereupon the hearing was adjourned 
until May 2, 1929. } 
Excerpts from transcript of tes- 
timony before the Federal Trade 
Commission in its investigation of 
public utilities will be continued in 

the issue of May 9. 


Decisions Are Announced 


In Finance Cases by I. C. C. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission ! 
on May 7 announced the action of Di- 
vision 4 in uncontested cases on its Fi- 
nance Docket as follows: 

Report and certificate in F. D. No. 7467, 
authorizing the San Antonio, Uvalde &} 
Gulf Railroad Company, the St. Louis ; 
Brownsville & Mexico Railway Company, 
the Texas Mexican Railway Company, and 
the Texas & New Orleans Railroad Com- 
pany to operate the railroad properties 
under the jurisdiction of the Corpus 


Christi, Nueces County, Tex., approved. 


12.4 per cent as compared. with February, 
1928, according to the summary of tele- 
phone company reports made public by 
the Commission on May 6. For two 


Revenues. 

Subscribers’ station revenues 
Public pay station revenues .. 
Miscellaneous exchange service revenu 
Message tolls Pas 
Miscellaneous toll line revenues 
Sundry miscellaneous revenues 
Licensee revenue—Cr. . eee ys Sas 
Licensee revenue—Dr. Y 

Telephone operating revenues . 

a Expenses. 
Depreciation of plant and equipment 
All other maintenance Oat an 
Traffic expenses 5s eahen 
Commercial expenses ....... 5 i 
General and miscellaneous expenses 

Telephone operating expenses 

Net telephone operating revenues 
Other operating revenues 
Other operating expenses 
Uncollectible operating revenues 


Operating income before deducting taxes . 


Taxes assignable to operations 
Operating income 


Ratio of expenses to revenues, per cent ........... 


*Decrease, 


and 1928 follows in‘full text: 
9 


es ... 


of the 97 companies having annual re- 
venues in excess of $250,000. The text 
of the Commission’s tabulation for the 
two months ended with February 1929 


1929 


, 1928. 
... .$111,376,226 


$103,435,278 
7,083,622 
355 1,288,864 
50,894,479 43,142,803 
6,729,988 5,658,225 
4,719,236 4,042,218 
2,404,201 2,881,879 
2,313,067 2,798,432 
PEE PEE 182,886,921 164,734,457 


i 
6 
7 
8 
8 
6 
6 
7 
1 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
11, 


28,150,530 
28,047,743 
36,977,058 
16,762,329 
9,647,136 
119,584,796 
63,302,125 
12,365 
31,569 
1,140,488 
62,142,433 
15,098,303 
47,044,130 
65.39 


26,099,739 
24,162,518 
35,058,333 
14,475,674 

8,245,948 

108,042,212 

56,692,245 
19,977 
27,427 

1,088,656 

55,596,139 

14,610,878 

40,985,261 

65.59 


Complete data for the following companies of this class not available for inclusion: a 
Central West Public Service Co.; the Kittanning Telephone Co.; Southwestern States |Singapore (dollar) 
Telephone Co.; West Coast Telephone Co. 











Report and order in F. D. No. 7530, au- certificates, to be issued by the State 


thorizing the Maine Central Railroad 
Company to assume obligation and liabil- 
ity in respect of $1,628,000 of Maine Cen- 


Street Trust Company, under an agree- 
ment to be dated June 1, 1929, said certi- 
ficates to be sold at not less than par plus 
accrued dividends in connection with the 


| Foreign Exchange: | 


New York, May 7.—The Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York today certified to 
| the Secretary of the Treasury the follow- 
ing: 

In pursuance of the provision of section 


the conversion of foreign curréncy for t 

purpose of the assessment and collection of 
duties upon merchandise imported into the 
; United States, we have ascertained and 

hereby certify to you that the buying rates 

lin the New York market at noon today for 
cable transfer payable in the foreign cur- 
|rencies are as shown below: 

Austria (schilling) 14.0408. 
| Belgium (belga) 13.8837 
| Buigaria (lev) 7211 
} Czechoslovakia (krone) 2.9595, 
}Denmark (krone) 26.6530 
| England (pound) 485.2109” 
iFinland (markka) .. 2.6157 
jzrenee (franc) 
{Germany (reichsmark) 
Greece (drachma) 
Hungary (pengo) 

(ira) 

Netherlands (guilder) 
Norway (krone) 
|Poland (zloty) ...... 
!'Portugal (escudo) 
| Rumania (leu) 
| 


8.9073 
23.7192 

1.2924" 
17.4246, 

5.2890 
40.1991 


Spain (peseta) 

Sweden (krona) 

Switzerland (franc) 

Yugoslavia (dinar) 

Hong Kong (dollar) 

China (Shang. tael) 
(Mex. dollar) 
(Yuan dollar) 
(rupee) 

Japan (yen) 

Canada (dollar) 

Cuba fpeso) 

BEGEIOO CUOUGY . osc ince eae cBasee 

Argentina (peso, gold) 

Brazil (milreis) 

Chile (peso) 

Uruguay (peso) 


We can see that. As to the in- Christi Terminal Association at Corpus|tral Railroad Company equipment trust|procurement of 1,000 steel box cars, ap- | Colombia (peso) 
(of 1929, 5 per cent equipment trust gold proved. 


Bar Silver 


AIR INVESTORS, INCORPORATED 


CAPIT ALIZATION 


- 
Convertible Preference Stock (shares)... . 
Common Stock (shares) ........ +. +++ + 1,500,000 


Authorized 


250,000 


Outstanding 


90,000 
160,000* 


The preferred stock is entiled to $40. per sharc upon liquidation and may be redecmed at $52. per share. 
Dividends are noncumulative at $2. per annum, the stock participating share for share with common 


to the extent of an additional $1. per annum. 


stock, 


Convertible at any time into two shares of common 


*Common stock purchase warrants evidencing the right to purchase 267,500 shares of common stock 
at $10. per share until November 1, 19}3 are outstanding, having been issued in connection with the 
organization and financing. 


MANAGEMENT: The personnel of control and management has been built up by the organizers to insure. 
the company the broadest possible contacts without in any way handicapping or restricting its activities 
through affiliations with any one dominant interest. 
Directors inelude men located in various parts of the United States who not only have particular knovwl- 
edge of business and financial conditions in their own localities but who are also recognized as author- 
ities in national business. As a complement to these men, certain of the directors enjoy the position of 
being international authorities on aeronautics and give the company both that highly specialized knowl- 
edge of technical matters and an intimate personal touch with aeronautical affairs. 
The wisdom of this policy is clearly evident in the progress of the company to date financially through 
participation in underwriting of securities, syndicates and organization of new projects, and techni- 
cally through addition of personnel of special ability in various activities. 
Additions to the staff include: 
Mr. W. G. Herron, formerly Vice-President of Boeing Air Transport, Inc. As Secretary-Treasurer of 
American Air Transport Association, he is in touch with the activities of all of the air mail contractors 


and most of the other transport companies operating in the United States. 


Through the Comet En- 


gine Corporation, an affiliated company, the services of Mr. John H. Geisse, who will be Vice-Presi- 
His experience includes Officer-in-Charge, Engine 
Branch, Division of Military Aeronautics, Dayton Wright Aeronautical Corporation, and since 1924, 
Chief Engineer, Aeronautical Engine Laboratory, Naval Aircraft Factory, U. S. Navy Yard, Philadel- 


dent in charge of 


phia. 


Engineering, will be available. 


The Board of Directors is as follows: 


DAVID C. BEEBE 

JAMES L. BREESE, JR. 

LA MOTTE T. COHU 
HOWARD COONLEY 

W. W. CROCKER 
SHERMAN M. FAIRCHILD 


TALBOT O. FREEMAN 
GEORGE R,. HANN 
EMLEN 8S. HARE 
CHARLES W, KELLOGG 
SEYMOUR H. KNOX 
JOHN S, LAWRENCE 


ROBERT LEHMAN 
W. B. MAYQ 

GEORGE MIXTER 
ROLAND LORD O'BRIAN 


LAWRENCE W. SCUDDER 
ROBERT T. P. STORER 

Ww 
WM. E. TUCKER 


M. B. STOUT 


FENTON B. TURCK JR. 


FREDERICK S. PRATT 
G. HALL ROOSEVELT 


PARKER VAN ZANDT 
HARVEY L, WILLIAMS 


BUSINESS: Recognizing the hazards of a new industry the above capital structure was evolved as afford- 
ing the investor an opportunity to participate in the aviation industry either on a preferred basis pro- 
tected by the equity of 45% represented by the junior investment of the organizers or as a partner in 


the business through investment in the common stock. 


Incorporated under Delaware laws the char- 


ter gives the Corporation the widest possible powers in the conduct of its business and while no fixed 
policies have been established the management has indicated a general division of its activities into 


three fields: 


1. Investments in established companies in various lines of the aviation industry 

2. Assistance in organization and financing through underwriting pf new companies 

3. Development either by management and / or control of new aviation projects 
The business of the company is conducted under the direction of an Executive Committee through the 
Board of Directors and to insure that full benefits accrue from the broad charter provisions,. control 
of the company is vested in a voting trust extending to November 1, 1933. 
For the three months to April 1, 1929 net income totaled $138,311 without taking into considera- 
tion the unrealized book profits on securities owned which indicate further profits largely in excess of 
this amount. It is not, however, the policy of the management to attempt a profit by short swing fluc- 
tuations in the market but rather to obtain an interest in those organizations which are of such a sub- 
stantial nature that their continued existence and profitable growth over a period of years will assure 
the stockholders substantial equities and an increased earning power. 


RESOURCES: Original capital subscriptions to the company totaled over $4,500,000 and on March 31st 
were employed approximately as follows, securities at cost, $3,130,000 cash; cash and call loans, 


$1,440,000. 


The investment schedule consisted of stocks in the following companies: 


Aeronautical Industries, Inc. 
Air Associates, Inc. 


Aluminum Company of America 


Aviation Corp. of the America 
Aviation Credit Corporation 
Bellanca Aircraft Corporation 


Bohn Aluminum & Brass Corporation 


Central Airport, Inc. 
Comet Engine Corporation 


Canadian Cojonial Airways, Inc. 
Colonial Western Airways, Inc. 
Curtiss Aeroplane & Motor Co., Inc. 
Curtiss Flying Service, Inc. 


Ss 


Embry-Riddle Co. 


Fairchild Aviation Corporation 
Kinner Airplan« & Motor Corp. 
Packard Motor Car Company 


Standard Steel Propeller Corp. 
Stout Air Services, Inc. 

Stout D & C Air Lines, luc. 
Thompson Products, Inc. 


Towle Aircraft Company 


Roosevelt Field, Inc. 


United Aircraft & Transport Corp. 
United Aviation Torporation 
Wright Aeronautical Corporation 


An approximate division between the various forms of activity represented by the above securities is: 
aircraft manufacturing, 23%; transport and airport, 30%; motors and accessories, 28%; allied, 19%. 


Myron S. Hatt & Co. 


100 Broadway, New York 


May 7, 1929. 


63 Wall Street, New York 


J ACKSON, STORER & SCHWAB 


New York and Boston 


O'BRIAN, POTTER & STAFFORD 


Members of New York Stock Exchangé 


Buffalo, N. ¥. 


The information in this advertisement is not guarantced but is obtaincd from sources we belicve to be accurate. 
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Wool 


Cordage 


Protection for Producers of Wool 


ere 
wee 


Sought in Proposed Tariff Rates 


“Comparisons of Costs of Production in Amer- 


. 


“< jea, Australia, and Argentina Employed 


, in Drafting Recommendations. 


[Continued f 


‘mainly women of moderate means, should 
not be unnecessarily taxed. 

It will be recalled that President 
Coolidge did not follow the report of 
the Tariff Commission in reference to 
cotton gloves as he did not consider the 
cost should be raised to persons using 
them. There are only one or two do- 
‘mestic producers and their small out- 
put is so exceptionally well styled that 
they are able to compete with imported 
gloves on the basis of quality or novelty 
rather than price. 

Men’s and boys’ warp-knit fabric 
gloves have been retained in paragraph 


915 because of the possible effect of | 


“duty-free imports of these on the do- 
mestic production of circular-knit gloves 
for men and boys. 
been no change in the rate of duty on 
these because the bracket in the Act 
of 1922 providing for warp-knit gloves, 
single-fold, unshrunk and unsueded, and 
having less than 40 rows of loops per 
inch in width on the face of the glove, 
applied mainly to warp-knit fabric 
gloves for men and boys and included 
but few used by women. There has 
been no change made in the rate of 
duty on circular-knit gloves, nor in the 
tate of duty on gloves made of woven 
fabric. 

Other changes in the schedule which 
have been made by the committee have 
been for the purpose of better protec- 
tion where importations showed increases 
and also for the purpose of simplifying 
and clarifying the schedule, 

The committee has been aided by the 
experts of the Government through the 


Tariff Commission and legal authorities. | 


It feels that the cotton schedule is im- 


proved both in phraseology and in pro- 


In effect there has | 


rom Page 8.J 


flax, hemp, or ramie yarns coarser than | 


60 lea to compensate for the proposed 
- higher rate on raw flax. The proposed 


;change from 35 cents per pound to 25) 


|; per cent ad valorem on yarns finer than 
60 lea results from the fact that there is 
no domestic production of these yarns 


‘and the domestic manufacturer import- | 


jing these yarns for use in the production 
lof thread, cloth,. etce., benefited by the 
| lower rate. 


The proposed changes in the rates on | 
threads, twines, and cords are to main- | 


jtain the present relationship of these 
| duties with the duties on yarn. The rate 
on threads, twines, and cords composed of 


‘yarns finer than 60 lea should not be! 


lower than the rate on the coarser yarns 


| threads, twines, and cords compete with 
|similar articles made in the United 
States from imported yarns. 


‘Compensatory Increase 
|On Hemp Cordage 


, A change with respect to paragraph 
' 1005 is proposed for the reason that im- 
;ports have been increasing in recent 
| years. The change with respect to hemp 
:cordage is to compensate for the increase 
in the duty on raw hemp. 

In paragraph 1007 a change has been 
proposed for the purpose of providing a 
differential between the rate on yarn and 
the rate on hose. The equivalent ad va- 
{lorem of the compound rate on hose has 
| been less than the rate on yarn for use 
|in the manufacture of the hose under the 
tact of 1922, 

In paragraph 1009 the proposals to re- 
| duce the weight limit from 4% ounces to 
|4 ounces per square yard and to increase 


for,the reason that imports of such |} 


increase the present average tariff on 
carpet wools; it merely changes the 
form of the duty, An additional duty 
of 2 cents is placed on sorted wools or 
matchings, for the protection of domestic 
wool sorters against cheaper labor in 
foreign countries. An additional year is 
added to the time granted domestic 
manufactures of floor coverings under 
the bonding provision. 


Effect of Present Levy 
Given Consideration 


_ Paragraph 1102 is perhaps the most 
important part of this schedule, cer- 
tainly the one concerning which there 
has been the widest difference of opin- 
ion. It relates to improved wools of 
sheep and the hair of the Angora goat, 
| Cashmere goat, alpaca, and like animals. 
From these wools and hairs practically 
all cloths and other manufactures of 
| wool and hair, except carpets ahd cheap- 
|est clothing, are made. 

Before discussing the question as to 
| whether or not the daty of 34 cents 
measures the difference between costs of 
production at home and abroad, and of 
the. measure of protection it will give 
to domestic producers of wool and manu- 
facturers of wool, some facts and figures 
| should be presented as evidence of the 
| effect of the present duty of 31 cents, 
and the condition of the sheep, lamb, and 
; wool industry in this country as com- 
|pared with conditions under the free 
wool act of 1913. 

Statistics are often tedious, but in this 
instance they are interesting and sig- 
}nificant as they show improvement of 
|domestic conditions since 1913. The 
| present law, in force since September 21, 
| 1922, has been helpful and has in large 
|measure remedied the serious condition 
of our wool producers and manufactur- 
|ers of wool imposed upon them by the 
jact of 1913, which permitted wool to be 
|imported free of duty. The present law 
| with its protective duty has encouraged 
| farmers and ranch men greatly to in- 
; crease their flocks and the production of 
wool and lambs; and manufacturers of 
| wool products, except in the finer kinds 
'of wool textiles, have been benefited. 

There has been material increase in 
the number of sheep in every State in 
| which the sheep and wool industry is the 
| principal or a significant part of the bus- 
jiness of our people. As appears by a 
| brief of the National Grange, as of Jan- 


tection to one of the key industries of |the width limit from 24 inches to 36|yary 1, 1922, the sheep of this country 


America. 
Flax and Hemp Growers 


Protected by Higher Duty 

Schedule 10.—Flax, hemp, jute and 
manufactures of: 

Report of the Subcommittee: Charles 

C. Kearns, chairman; Harry A. Estep, 
Frank Crowther. 
- The proposed revision of the tariff as 
it pertains to Schedule 10 was thoroughly 
examined and investigated by your com- 
mittee and all the facts in relation to 
the subjects contained therein were given 
serigus study. 

After careful consideration of para- 

graph 1001, it was decided that in the 
interest of the flax and hemp growers of 
the country it would be necessary to in- 
crease the rates on flax and hemp in or- 
der to encourage them to extend their 
production, which could not possibly be 
done under the rates now existing. 
_ During the war the domestic flax crop 
increased considerably, demonstrating 
that it can be grown here; but since that 
time it has fallen off to approximately 
500 tons during the past 10 years. New 
methods for pulling the flax from the soil 
by machinery have been developed and 
it is the contention of the growers that 
With adequate protection the domestic 
supply can be brought to a point where 
it will be equal to the demand. 

The increase in the rates in this para- 


graph brought about the increase in rates | 


im several of the other paragraphs for 
the reason that certain compensatory 
duties necessarily followed the increase 
on the raw material. 

In the other paragraphs where the 
Committee recommended changes in the 
Present rates, we did so for the reason 
that all of the data and information pre- 
sented indicated that the domestic in- 
dustry had suffered a decrease in its 
business by reason of increased imports. 
This decrease meant a reduction in the 
number of people employed and possibly 
a reduction in the wages to those who 
continued in the employment. 

-Imports have increased substantially 
Since the enactment of the act of 1922 
and are menacing the continued pros- 
perity of the domestic manufacturer. 

In connection with the comparison 
based upon domestic production and im- 
ports, we also considered the difference | 
between the cost of production abroad ! 


; inches are made for the reason that the 
character of imports has changed since 
the passage of the 1922 tariff act, an 
| competitive linens intended to be duti- 
‘able under this paragraph have been en- 
itered at lower rates under other para- 
! graphs. 


The reason for the proposed increase | 


| of the thread count on paddings or inter- 
‘linings from 110 to 120 threads is the 
! same as above. 

The third provision under this para- 
graph is proposed to provide a differen- 
tial between the untreated cloth and the 
| prepared cloth used as artist’s cover. 
|The domestic manufacturer of artist’s 
canvas imports all of the cloth which 
he treats. 

A change has been proposed in hand- 
!kerchiefs because of the fact that import 
|if hem and hemstitched has been stead- 
lily increasing in quantity and steadily 
; decreasing in price. 

' Cotton floor coverings which were pre- 
| viously carried in paragraph 1022 have 
| been transferred to the cotton schedule. 
| Testimony before the Committee indi- 
leates that domestic manufacturers of 
| matting made of cocoa fiber or rattan 


have been meeting extremely keen com- 


| petition from imports with the result | 


that some domestic mills have been 
| forced to close down entirely and there- 
\fore it was deemed advisable to in- 
| crease the rates. 

i Schedule 11.—Wool and manufactures 
| of. 

| Report of the Subcommittee: James 
C. McLaughlin, chairman; Willis C. 
| Hawley, C. William Ramseyer. 

' Among the schedules of the tariff law 
‘whic hit has been the duty of the Ways 
and Means Committee to consider are 
| those reliting to the sheep, lamb, and 
goat industry, the wool, hair, and meat 
| products of these animals, and the manu- 
\factures of wool and meat products. In 
framing this schedule and determining 
jrates of duty to be imposed, the Com- 


:mittee has observed the consistent policy | 


of the Republican Party to encourage and 
' protect these industries of production 
and manufacture and our people en- 
jgaged in them. 
jencouragement and protection, it has 
;been necessary to change some of the 


jduties provided by the present law, to|} 


change the description and classification 
of some commodities, and to clarify some 


In order to afford this | 


and at home and on one basis alone, if of the administrative provisions, in the 
there were any substantial imports the | belief that administration of the law, 
changes of rates would be justified, in including decisions of the courts, will 
our opinion. . |be more satisfactory, 

Further, where some paragraphs did! The first paragraph, 1101, of the sched- 
not show this condition existing, al- ule relates to unimproved coarse wools 


though certain witnesses suggested an | 2nd hair of the camel. These wools, in- | 
increase and other proposed a decrease | ‘luding camel’s hair, are used in the mak- | 


in the present rate of duty because of ; Of carpets, rugs, and other fioor cover- 
the general condition of the industry at !ings, and if so used are not dutiable. 
the present time your Committee deemed | There is a very small production of 
it wise to make no change in the rates in | these wools, known as carpet wools, in 
those paragraphs. In some paragraphs | this country; they must be imported. A 
there were changes made in order to | very large part of these wools are coarse, 
equalize the present rates covering prac- | too coarse most of them for use in mak- 


tically the same commodity. 
Raw Jute on Free List, 


Manufacturers Unchanged 
_The proposals to place considerably 

higher duties on jute manufactures and 

to transfer raw jute from the free list 


to the dutiable list have been carefully | 


considered. 

The changes requested could not be 
made without a detrimental effect on the 
old and well established domestic jute 
manufacturing industry, producing prin- 
cipally twist, twine, and cordage, on 
which the rates of duty are somewhat 
higher than they are on jute manufac- 


tures (burlap, for instance) which are | 
1 United States. | 
Furthermore, evidence is insufficient to | 


hot produced in the 
prove conclusively that the benefits which 
might accrue to domestic cotton growers 
and cotton manufacturers would be such 
as would justify the higher prices and 
thus added costs which would inevitably 
result, 


Prior to 1919 practically no cordage 


was imported from the Philippine Is- | 


lands but since that time approximately 
one-half of the total imports have come 
from the Philippines. Imports, includ- 
‘ig those originating in the Philippines, 
«have increased from an average of 511,- 
1119 pounds per year under the Tariff Act 
‘of 1909 to an average of 9,481,970 
, pounds per year under the Tariff Act of 
+1922 to the end of the calendar year 1928. 
. The equivalent ad valorem of the spe- 
‘cific rates under the acts of 1913 and 


ing cloth; some of them, however, may 
| be used in making cheap cloth. Camel’s 
hair can be used in carpets and in finer 
cloths and in making press cloths, 


|Nominal Duty 
\Is Now Applicable 


These coarse, inimproved wools, as the 
|law describes them, are dutiable but 


provides for their admission to this coun- 
try under bond and under regulations 


ury, and if within three years (the Com- 
mittee changes the time to four years) 
they have been used in the making of 
yarns to be used in the manufacture of 
carpets, rugs, and other floor coverings, 
the duty shall be remitted. If, however, 
any part of them so imported under 
‘bond are used for other purposes, full 
; duties shall be levied and collected, and in 
| addition thereto a penalty of 50 cents 
| per pound shall be imposed. 

| The world’s production of these wools 
is about 8,000,000,000 pounds, less than 
j one-half of which enters world channels 
}of trade. Sixty per cent of our imports 
of these wools come from China, British 
India, and Asia Minor. Smaller quan- 
| tities come from the United Kingdom, 
| Argentina, and other countries. 

| Paragraph 1101: The wording is 
‘changed in the interest of clarity and 
,of simplicity of operation. All wools of 
|40s or coarser in grade are added in 
order to enlarge the supply of raw ma- 
|terials available to domestic carpet man- 





only nominally so; that is, the paragraph | 


| prescribed by the Secretary of the Treas- | 


: 
’ 


‘higher rates of duty be provided on|1102. This form of the duty does not|97.5 cents per pound of clean content, 


1922 was less than 3 per cent on total |ufacturers; wools and hair of the mamel 
imports—which is much lower than the | are made dutiable at 24 cents per pound 
rate under the four previous acts. of clean content in the interest of sym- 

In paragraph 1004 it is proposed that | metry of duties in paragraphs 1101 and 


jnumbered 36,186,000, whereas on Janu- 
jary 1, 1928, there were 44,545,000, an 
| increase of 8,359,000, or 23 per cent. 
| This increase is significant because in 
|the 10 States in which the sheep indus- 
try is not—for many years has not been 
|—large, it appears that between Jan- 
uary 1, 1922, and January 1, 1928, there 
has been a reduction of some 60,000 
|sheep. The large increases have been 
in the range States, and there has been 
no decrease in any State in which the 
| production of sheep and lambs has been 
jor is an important part of farming. 

| The increase of production of wool in 
|this country is evidence of the helpful 
| influence of the act of 1922. The world 
| production of wool for use in clothing 
in 1922 was about 2,000,000,000 pounds; 
jin 1927 the production was 2,600,000,000 
;pounds. In 1922 there were produced 
|in the United States 263,713,000 pounds; 
jin 1928 our production was nearly 350,- 
000,000 pounds, an increase of 33 per 
jcent. But even now, under quite favor- 
able conditions since the enactment of 
| the law of 1922, the United States has 
| little more than 11 per cent of the sheep, 
and ranks third among the sheep-raising 
countries of the world. All of which 
makes it necessary for us to import, and 
for some years to continue to import, a 
great deal of wool. 


Tariff Has Reduced 


Amount of Imports 

Under the act of 1913, a free trade 
law as far as wool was concerned, the 
average annual importations of wool 
were 274,000,841 pounds, whereas the 
average annual importations under the 
act of 1922 have been only 172,000,920 
|pounds, a _ reduction’ of 102,615,000 
pounds, or almost 82 per cent. This 
reduction was in part due to the pro- 
tection given by the act of 1922, in part 
to the fact that dresses and other cloth- 
| ing of wool have not been worn as much 
as in former years. 

Studies for the purpose of learning 
domestic costs of production have been 
| made by agricultural colleges, separately 
| and in cooperation with wool growers’ as- 
| Sociations, in seven of the range States, 
| the region in which more than two-thirds 
| of the wool of the country is produced. 
|from these data on flocks comprising 
| 1,815,506 sheep in these seven States 
| representatives of the wool growers ap- 
pearing before the committee 
reached the conclusion that the average 
, cost of production of wool is 38.98 cents 
| per pound in the grease. According to 


these figures, with a clean yield of 40 | 


per cent, that is, 40 pounds of clean 
content per 100 pounds of wool as shown 
from the sheep, and a cost as estimated 
by the growers of 2.5 cents per grease 
pound to land the wool in Boston, this 
means a cost of $1.062 per clean pound 
landed in Boston. The wool growers’ 
figures appear on page 6177 of the hear- 
ings, volume 11, 

The eommittee is not able to accept 
this estimated cost of production sub- 
mitted by representatives of the wool 
growers. 
simple average of costs of production in 
the States in which investigations were 
made. The average cost should be 
weighted according to the number of 


In estimating the cost of production over 
a large area, or in a large number of 
States, it isnot right to take the cost of 
production in States in which a rela- 
tively small number of sheep are found 
and where the cost of production may be 
large and attach as much importance to 
it as to the cost of production in a 
large area or in a number of States in 
which large numbers of sheep are found 
and where costs of production are rela- 
tively low. 

The committee arrives at a weighted 
average cost per pound for these seven 
States by weighting the State average 
costs by the number of sheep studied in 
the respective States. That is, the av- 
erage cost per pound in each State is 
multiplied by the number of sheep 
studied in arriving at this cost. The 
sum of the amounts thus derived is di- 
vided by the total number of sheep 
studied in the seven States. 


mittee in reaching the cost of produc. 
tion, the cost is found to be 37 cents per 
pound in the grease. With a clean yield 
of 40 per cent, this means 92.5 cents per 
pound of clean content, and with a cost 
of approximately 5 cents per clean pound 
to land this wool in Boston (wool grow- | 
ers give this cost as 2.5 cents in the) 
grease), the principal market for do- | 
mestic wool, the Boston landed cost is | 





have | 


It was reached by taking the | 


| sheep for which returns were secured. | 


On the basis approved by the com.- | 


In determining the duty to be imposed 
on importations of wool, the committee 
has endeavored to learn as nearly as 
possible difrerences between costs of pro- 
duction of domestic and foreign wools 


and has given consideration ‘to the char- 
acter of these wools and to relative 
prices at which they are brought and 
sold in foreign countries and in this 
country. There has been no official in- 
vestigation of costs of. production of 
wool in Australia, hence it has been nec- 
essary for the committee to make use 
of such information as is available from 
other sources. In the studies the com- 
mittee has made of this information, it 
had the advice and assistance of ex- 
perts of the Tariff Commission, and the 
methods pursued by the committee and 
conclusions it has reached have their 
approval. 

In 1916 the British and Australian 
Governments,* acting together in the 
matter, purchased the Australian wool 
clip as a war measure, beginning with 
the clip which came to the market dur- 
ing the fall and winter of 1916-17, pay- 
ing an average price of 31 cents per 
| grease pound delivered at the central 
markets, a price somewhat higher than 
the average price which prevailed for the 
clip marketed for the fall and winter of 
1913-14. The price paid in 1916 was ar- 
rived at after long consideration of cost 
factors and other conditions of produc- 
tion and undoubtedly contains some ele- 
ment of profit to Australian producers. 
This element of profit, however, was evi- 
dently small ‘since the British oGvern- 
ment agreed to return to wool growers 
one-half of any profit derived from the 
disposal of the woll for other than mili- 
tary uses, 

On the basis of changes in wholesale 
prices and and wool prices between 1913 
and 1916, the committee estimates the 
cost in 1916 to have been 28 cents per 
grease pound. Conditions known to ex- 
ist in the wool industry in Australia 
fully justify the conclusion that costs of 
production of wool were 20 per cent 
higher in 1927 than in 1916, and that in 
1927 the cost of production was 33.6 
cents per grease pound. 

Mr. J. F. ‘Walker, former secretary 
of the Ohio Wool Growers’ Association, 
and later special investigator for the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, made quite a study of conditions 
of wool production in Australia and has 
commented on them in numerous articles 
published in the National Wool Grower, 
organ of the National Wool Growers’ 
Association. Mr. Walker states that the 
clean content of the Australian wool 
|clip averages 48-50 per cent, and that 
in 1927 the average selling price was 35 
cents per grease pound. In view of his 
discussion of certain of the high cost 
factors, the selling price he arrives at 
for 1927, 35 cents per grease pound, 
supports the conclusion of the commit- 
tee with respect to the cost of produc- 
tion that year, that is, 33.6 cents per 
pound. 


| Cost of Australian 
| Product Calculated 


Australian wool has a clean content 
of 50 per cent, hence costs 67.2 cents 
per clean pound, to which should be 
added 6 cents per pound for ex- 
pense of preparing the wool for ship- 
ment and freight to the market in Bos- 
ton, or a cost per clean pound landed 
in Boston of 73.2 cents. The difference 
between the domestic cost of production, 
97.5 cents, and 73.2 cents, the Australian 
cost, is 24.3 cents. 

Data submitted by the wool growers 
who testified before the committee, based 
on a study made by the Tariff Commis- 
sion a number of years ago, are to the 
effect that the cost of producing wool 
in Argentina is 27.35 cents per grease 
pound. It has a clean content of 51 
per cent, making a cost of production 
of 53.6 cents per clean pound. To this 
cost should be added 3 cents to cover 
cost of baling and other preparation for 
shipment and freight from the Argen- 
tine port to Boston, making a cost of 
Argentine wool landed in Boston of 56.6 
cents per clean pound. The difference 
| between this cost of Argentine wool, 
56.6 cents, and the domestic cost of pro- 
| duction, 97.5 cents, both landed in Bos- 
| ton, is 40.9 cents. 

The competitive situation, however, is 
not based entirely on this difference be- 
tween landed costs; it is materially, af- 
| fected by the quality of the Argentine 
| clip and the fact that on the average it 
is worth about 8 cents less per pound 
than the domestic wool. The competi- 
tion between domestic and Argentine 
wool, therefore, may be based on the 
|estimated cost difference (40.9 cents) 
less the price differential against the 
Argentine. wool; that is, 8 cents, or 32.9 
| cents per clean pound, when considera- 
| tion is given to the difference between 
the average grades of wool. 


| As has been stated, the Committee 
| finds the difference between Boston 
| landed cost of Australian and domestic 
| wool to be 24.3 cents per clean pound. 
| But this does not measure the competi- 
| tive situation, because Australian wool 
averages finer than domestic wool, and 
| averages about 8 cents higher in price 
per clean pound. This figure of 8 cents, 
| the price differential in favor of Aus- 
| tralian wool, plus the estimated cost dif- 
| ference of 24.3 cents, or 32.3 cents per 
clean pound, measures the competitive 
situation as between Australian and 
domestic wool when differences between 
grades of wool are considered. In other 
words, domestic wools compete with 
Argentina wools on a basis of 32.9 cents 
per clean pound, and with Australian 
| wools on a basis of 32.3 cents per clean 
+ pound, when allowance is made for the 
average difference between grades of 
wool in the respective ceuntries. 


Rate of 34 Cents 
Held to Be Adequate 


Testimony offered by. representatives 
of the wool growers and briefs submitted 
by them recognize the wide difference 
| between costs of production of Australian 
|and Argentina wools, and that the duty 
|to be imposed must be adjusted, taking 

into consideration the source of the most 

| effective competition. The Committee 
|agrees with this reasoning, and taking 
full notice of the fact that the difference 
| between domestic and Australian costs 
is only 24.3 cents, whereas the differ- 
|ence between domestic and Argentine 
|costs is approximately 40 cents, ‘it be- 
|lieves that a duty of 34 cents will pro- 
vide adequate protection when the char- 
acter, quality, selling prices, and actual 
competitive condition are given proper 
consideration. 

In view of the foregoing it goes with- 
out saying that consideration should be 
given to the manufacturer: of weol and 
their need for additionai protextion be- 
cause they provide the only market for 
domestic wool. This consideration is 
asked not alone by manufacturers; it is 
urged by producers of wool, Their 














representatives, testifying in behalf of 
woolgrowers, speaking intelligently and 
as frankly of this phuse of the question 
as of, matters in which producers are di- 
rectly interested, cost of producing wool 
and the need of an adequate protective 
duty, said that if manufacturers are not 
prosperous the market of domestic pro- 
ducers of wool will be destroyed. 

It appears that the wool-manufactur- 
ing industry as a whole in this country 
is depressed. To what exent that is due 
to the present tariff is debatable, but at- 
tention may be given to the fact that im- 
ports of certain manufactures of. wool 
have increased in greater proportion 
than others.. It is known also that the 
people of our country, men and women, 
do not wear as much woolen clothing as 
in former years, and that substitutes in 
the making of woolen and other fabrics 
for clothing have been much in use. It 
is not known, of course, to what exént 
the use of substitutes is due to higher 
prices of wool products, prices influenced 
to some extent perhaps by protective 
duties. 

In considering the condition of wool- 
manufacturing industries in this country, 
the committee has taken into considera- 
tion (a) machinery activity, (b) decrease 
in employment, and (c) foreign com- 
petition. In January, 1929, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce reported 40 per cent 
of the wide wool and worsted looms idle 
compared with 19 per cent in January, 
1923, and 34 per cent of the carpet looms 
idle compared with 14 per cent in 1923. 
The average number of employes in the 
woolen and worsted industry decreased 
from 194,552 in 1923 to 154,361 in 1927, 
or 21 per cent, whereas in the wool car- 
pet and rug industry the number of em- 
ployes decreased 8 per cent in the same 
period, and imports of manufactures of 
wool were valued at $54,560,869 in 1923 
and $65,039,902 in 1927, of an increase 
of 19 per cent. 


Compensatory Basis 


For Rates Retained 


In the readjustment of duties the com- 
mittee has retained the system of com- 
pensatory duties used in the Tariff Act 
of 1922 which were computed on the 
basis of data compiled by the Tariff 
Board, now the Tariff Commission, and 
published in the report on the wool 
schedule in 1911. In the draft of the 
bill now submitted, following that sys- 
tem, compensatory duties are raised only 
because of and in proportion to the in- 
crease of the duty on raw wool. Ad 
valorem or protective duties have been 
changed, in some cases. increased, in 
order to account for the difference be- 
tween labor costs in this country and in 
countries from which manufactures of 
wool are received. 

Paragraph 1102 relates to wools and 
hairs for which a duty of 34 cents per 
pound is recommended. It provides an 
increase from 31 cents to 34 cents per 
pound; an increase of the duty on wool on 
the skin from 30 cents to 33 cents per 
pound, to correspond to the 34 cents; a 


‘|duty of 86 cents per pound on sorted 


wools and matchings because labor is 
involved; a reduction of duty on wools 
not finer than 44s from 31 cents per 
pound to 24 cents per pound. This de- 
crease of duty on 44s, coarse wools, is 
made because a negligible quantity of 
such wools are produced in the United 
States. They are used in cheap cloth- 
ing, and the lower duty provided will 
favor those of our population who wish 
or find it necessary to buy lower-priced 
clothing. 

The duty on medium and fine wools is 
raised from 31 cents to 34 cents per 
pound of clean content as a protective 
measure. In both paragraphs 1101 and 
1102 provision is made for tolerance of 
10 per cent with respect to wools en- 
tered as not finer than 40s or 44s, in or- 
der to protect against improper mix- 
tures of medium and fine wools in im- 
portations of these coarser grades and 
to conform with the practical limit of 
exactness in careful commercial grading. 

Paragraph 1103: An exception is made 
in this administrative paragraph for the 
wool and hair dutiable under paragraph 
1101 or 1102 by reason of the tolerance 
of not more than 10 per cent allowed 
on such wools. 

Paragraph 1104: The only change in 
this paragraph is the addition of a pro- 
vision for the use. in customhouses of 
United States standards of grades for 
wool, and for permissive display of sam- 
ples and interchange of such samples 
between customhouses, in the interest of 
uniformity in assessing the duties and for 
the more complete information of the 
trade and of appraisers with respect to 
wools and hairs. 

Paragraph 1105: With the exception of 
mungo, the duties on wool wastes, noils, 
shoddy, etc., are raised in proportion, to 
the increase made in the duty on the 
medium and fine wools in paragraph 1102 
from 31 cents to 34 cents per pound; the 
duty on mungo i: raised somewhat more 
—that is, from 742 cents to 10 cents per 
pound—because it is a partly manufac- 
tured product—i. e., is “pickered” in- 
ferior rags—ann should pay a higher 
duty than rags. 


Views of Wool Growers 


On Wastes Rejected 

The Committee has not been able to 
agree with the wool growers who asked 
that the duties on all these wastes, 
etcs., be mance practically as high as the 
duties on the medium and fine wools, on 
the ground that they displace wool in 
the manufacture of clothing. These 
wastes, etc., do not displace wool; they 
supplement wool. They really furnish a 
market for wool, which must be mixed 
with these other materials in order that 
the wastes may be used in clothing. By 
using the wastes, cheaper clothing is 
made available for that part of our ped- 
ple who desire it. The wastes, therefore, 
do not displace wool, and, contrary to the 
claims of the wool growers, do not lower 
the price of wool. Wool extracts as such 
is eliminated, and a provision is added 
for an additional duty of 7 cents per 
pound on carbonized noils, wastes, rags, 
hairs, and wools to offset differences be- 
tween domestic and foreign carbonizing 
costs. 


Paragraph 1106; The only change in 
this paragraph is the compensatory duty 
which is raised in proportion to the in- 
crease in the duty on wool. 

Paragraph 1107: A change is made in 
the compensatory duty proportionate to 
the change made in the duty on wool 
(par. 1102). Two additional value 
brackets are provided; yarns valued at 
more than $1 but more than $1.50 per 
pound and for yarns valued at more than 
$1.50 per pound.. The protective rate on 
yarns valued at more than $1.50 per 
pound is increased from 40 to 45 per 
cent because imports under the latter 
bracket are of the finer counts and la- 
bor is a greater proportion of the total 
cost than for those of lower counts. 

Paragraph 1108: In this paragraph a 
change is made in the compensatory 
rates proportionate to the change made 


AvtHorizep STATEMENTS ONLY 
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Depression in Silk Industry 
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Over-production Partly Responsible, and Tar- 
iff Legislation Can Offer Only Limited 
Remedy for Conditions, Says Report. 


in the duty on wool. Two additional 
value brackets arep rovided, one for 
On these the ad valorem or protective 
fabrics valued at more than $1:25 but 
not more than $2 per pound; another for 
fabrics valued at more than $2 per pound. 
rate is increased from 50 to 55 and 60 
per cent, respectively. 

This change in the protective rate is | 
predicated on estimated differences be- 
tween home and foreign costs of pro- 
duction. In the manufacture of the 
more expensive light worsted fabrics as 
low as 20 per cent of the total produc- 
tion cost results from cost of raw ma- 
terial; i. e., 80 per cent is conversion 
cost. About 60 per cent of this con- 
version cost is the charge for labor. | 
Domestic wool textile labor averages 
about 23 per cent more efficient than in 
Great Britain, but American wages are 
two and one-half times as high. The 
other conversion costs are estimated at: 
nearly 100 per cent higher in the United 
States than in Great Britain. It is ob- 
vious that with the higher priced Amer- | 
ican labor constituting so large a pro- 
portion of the manufacturing cost a} 
higher protective rate on the more ex- 
pensive of these light-weight fabrics is 
necessary in order to keep American 
labor employed in the domstic mills. 

Thus on fabrics costing $1.50 per; 
pound in Great Britain, the conversion | 
cost amounts to as much as 75 per cent 
of total cost. The cost of the raw ma- 
terial in this case is about 38 cents 
per pound and conversion $1.12. The 
labor included in this foreign conversion 
cost amounts to 67 cents and other con- 
version charges to 45 cents per pound. 
In American mills, with wages 150 per; 
cent higher and 23 per cent more effi- | 
cient, the corresponding labor cost is 
$1.37. Other conversion charges amount 
to about 85 cents, making a total of 
$2.22 per pound. The difference between 
the domestic and the British conversion | 
costs is $1.10 per pound, to be protected 
by an ad valorem rate. Fabrics cost- 
ing $1.50 per pound in Great Britain} 
have an export value of approximately | 
$1.75, and the ad valorem rate is 60 per! 
cent. Owing to general use of estimates 
in arriving at this figure, a protective 
rate of 55 per cent is recommended on | 
those valued at more than $2 per pound. 


Changes Made in Rates 


On Woven Fabrics 


Paragraph 1109: The committee has | 
made a change in the compensatory rates | 
on woven fabrics of wool proportionate 
to the change made in the duty on the 
raw wool (par. 1102). In the act of! 
1922 the highest value bracket provided | 
for fabrics valued at more than 80 cents | 
per pound, whereas the average value | 
of imports under this paragraph amounts 
to approximately $2 per pound; 97 per; 
cent of the total, value of imports are 
valued at more than 80 cents per pound. 
The committee has therefore added two 
value brackets: (1) For fabrics valued | 
at more than $1.50 but not more han) 
$2 per pound, and (2) for fabrics valued 
at more than $2 per pound, and on these 
the protective rate is increased from 50: 
to 55 and 60 per cent,. respectively. 

The proposed increase in the protec- 
tive rate is based on estimated differ- 
ences between costs of production here 
and in England. On fabrics valued at: 
more than $1.50 per pound abroad the! 
labor cost, as stated in relation to para- | 
graph 1108, is a greater proportion of 
the total cost than on fabrics of lower 
value. 

Woven felts and articles made thereof | 
are not specifically mentioned in the Tar- | 
iff Act of 1922. A provision is made for | 
these articles, which are mainly paper- 
makers felt, to be dutiable at the rates, 
provided for woven fabrics of wool. j 

Paragraph 1110: The committee has | 
made a change in the compensatory duty 
on pile fabrics and manufactures thereof 
proportionate to the change made in the 
duty on raw wool, but has made no} 
change in the value brackets or in the} 
protective rates. 

Paragraph 1111: The committee has 
made a change in the compensatory duty 
on blankets and similar articles propor- j; 
tionate to the change made in the duty) 
on raw wool. ‘ 

During the period 1923-1928, imports 
under paragraph 1111 increased from 
243,585 pounds to 662,101 pounds, or 172 
per cent. Since the greater number of 
the blankets imported were valued at} 
more than 50 cents, but not more than 
$1 per pound, the protective rate on this 
bracket is increased from 32% to 36 per 
cent, and on the next higher bracket. i. e., 
those valued at more than $1 but not 
more than $1.50 per pound, from 35 to 
37% per cent. , 

Paragraph 1112: The committee has 
made a change in the compensatory duty 
on felts not woven proportionate to the' 
change made in the duty on raw wool, but | 
has made no change in the value brackets | 
or in the protective rates. ; | 

Paragraph 1113: The committee has 
made a change in the compensatory duty 
on small wares proportionate to the | 
change made in the duty on raw wool. 

Paragraph 1114: Changes in paragraph 
1114 are confined to changes in the com- | 
pensatory rates in conformity with the | 
rates throughout the schedule and the | 
elimination of the lowest bracket of knit | 
outer wear, “valued at not more than $1 
per pound.” This bracket was elimi- 
nated as beiny practically inoperative, 
imports amounting to only about 1 per 
cent of the total imports of wool knit 
outer wear. 


Levy on Clothing 


Also Is Revised 


Paragraph 1115: The committee has 
made a change in the compensatory duty | 
on clothing proportionate to the change 
made in the dutv on wool. No change is 
made in the protective rates except for 
wool-felt hats and bodies _ which are | 
specifically provided for. 

The principal reasons for dividing this | 
paragraph into two parts with different 
rates of duty for each section are: (1) 
on the basis of 1928 total imports for 
consumption of wool wearing apparel, 








not knit or crocheted, more than 78 per ; 900 


cent of the quantity and 60 per cent 


| $373,249,371. 


tosts-of-production investigation yh ere 
and abroad relative to womens hat 
bodies of wool-felt, but in the brief sub- 
mitted at the tariff hearings on Feb- 
ruary 7, 1929, by the domestic manu- 
facturers, the foreign (Italian) cost of 
production of 2%-ounce women’s hat 
bodies during 1928 was estimated at 
$1.10 per pound or $2.06 a dozen, as 
compared with $2.70 a pound of $4.08. 
a dozen for comparable articles made 
by domestic manufacturers. The brief 


| states also that it costs in the United 


States at least 50 cents to convert each 
hat body into a finished hat. It is pro- 
posed that a rate of duty of 25 cents 
be levied upon each article advanced be- 
yond the hat-body condition, This 25 
cents is, of course, additional to the 
rates of duty levied upon the hat body. 

In 1928 imports of hats and hat bodies 
amounted to 4,760,749 pounds, valued at 
$7,442,151. This was an increase of 
about 235 per cent in quantity and 194 
per cent in value over the corresponding 
figures for 1927. More than 95 per cent 
of the total hats and hat bodies imported 
in 1928 were women’s hat bodies; the 
latter amounting to about 30,000,000 
units. Although the domestic mills are 
equipped to produce about 25,000,000 
units, if they were running at 75 per 
cent capacity, only 6,600,000 were made 
during that year. It is estimated that 
about 82 per cent of the total domestic 
consumption of women’s hat bodies of 
wool felt in 1928 were imported. 

Under the present law different com- 
pound rates of duty are levied upon three 
value classifications; these rates applying 
equally to both hat bodies and hats made 
from hat bodies. It was decided by the 
Committee that a specific duty be levied 
upon a finished product in addition to 
one compound rate to cover all hat 
bodies, or similar unfinished hats. 


Imports of Carpets 
And Rugs Increase 

Paragraph 1116: This paragraph re- 
lates to carpets and rugs that are mainly 
handmade. From 1919 to 1928 imports 
of high-grade carpets and rugs increased 
from 447,490 square yards to 2,206,583 
square yards, or approximately 400 per 


jcent. Under the act of 1922 a large quan- 


tity of these rugs consisted of low-grade 
oriental rugs, valued at from 30 to 80 
cents per square foot. These cheap, 
handmade rugs compete with the higher 
grades of American machine-made rugs. 
The domestic production of carpets and 
rugs decreased from 83,242,462 square 
yards in 1923 to 65,501,819 square yards 
in 1927, or 21 per cent. 


The duty under the act of 1922 is 55 
per cent ad valorem. Because of the dif- 
ficulty of ascertaining the foreign valu 
of oriental rugs, particularly those of 
the lower grades, the Committee pro- 
poses to change the form of the duty 
from a straight ad. valorem to a specific 
duty iwth a minimum ad valorem rate. 
The proposed duty is 50 cents per square 
foot, but not less than 60 per cent ad 
valorem. The effect of this change will 
be considerably to increase the duty on 
competitive rugs, i. e., those valued at 
more than 831-3 cents per square foot, 
and to increase the duty on those valued 
at more than 831-3 cents per square 
foot, 5 per cent. 


Paragraph 1117: This paragraph re- 
lates to machine-made carpets and rugs. 
The rates of duty proposed by the Com- 
mittee remain the same as those in the 
act of 1922 except on Axminister, Wil- 
ton, Brussels, and Veivet and tapestry 
carpets and rugs that are valued at 
more than 40 cents square foot. The 
proposed duty on them is an increase 
from 40 per cent ad valorem to 60 per 
cetn ad valorem. The carpet industry, 
here and abroad, has recently developed 
a rew type of high-grade rug. These 
rugs, as yet unnamed, are technically 


jsimilar to Wiltons and are practically 


the only rugs that will fall under the 
60 per cent rate. 
Paragraph 1117: No change. 
Paragraph 1119: Tapestries and up- 
holstery goods (other than pile fabrics), 
in separate cuts, are dutiable under the 
act of 1922 at 50 per cent ad valorem, 
whereas tapestries in the piece are duti- 
able at the rates provided for woven 
fabrics of wool. In order that all tapes- 
tries, in the piece or otherwise, shall be 
dutiable at a uniform rate, the commit- 
tee suggests a new paragraph for these 
articles. The effect of this paragraph 
will be to make upholstery fabrics, in 
separate units, dutiable at the rates pro- 
vided for similar cloths in the piece. 
Paragraph 1120: This paragraph is 
1119 in the act of 1922. The Committee 
suggests no change in the rate of duty. 
Paragraph 1121: This paragraph is 
1120 in the aet of 1922. There is no 
change in the wording of this admins- 
trative provision. 


Depression in Silk Industry 


| Ascribed to Current Fashions 


Schedule 12.—Silk Manufactures: 

Report by the subcommittee: Carl R. 
Chindblom, chairman; Frederick M. Dav- 
enport, Allen T. Treadway. ; 

Raw silk is the largest single item of 
imports into the United States. In the 
pending bill it is retained on the free 
list under paragraph 1760 as “Silk co- 


‘eoons and silk waste,” and paragraph 


1761 as “Silk, raw, in skeins reeled from 
the cocoon, or rereeled, but not wound, 
doubled, twisted, or advanced in manu- 
facture in any way.” ¥ 

The total importations of these raw 
materials in 1928 amounted in value to 
In the same year the av- 
erage values per pound of these imports 


!were as follows: Silk cocoons $0.662, silk 


waste $0.416, raw silk, in skeins reeled 
from the cocoon, or rereeled, $4.875. 
This vast importation of raw material 
is used by the silk industry, which had 
an output in manufactures in 1927 of 
approximately $686,000,000. As against 
this domestic production there were im- 
portations in 1927 amounting in value, 
including duties paid, to about $44,000,- 


The raw silk and silk yarns and threads 


of the value constituted hats and hat | also supplied the basic raw material for 
bodies, and (2) the peresent duties levied ; the silk knit goods industry, which in 
upon hats and hat bodies are far from |1927 showed a domestic production of 
sufficient to equalize differences between | nearly $301,000,000, as against foreign 
domestic and foreign costs of production. 


The Tariff Commission has made no| [Continued on Page 12, Column 1,] 
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Foreign Corporations 


Trustee Not Liable 
For Tax to State as 
Foreign Corporation 


Collection of Rents of Ward 
Exempt as Occasional 
Business, Ruling of 
Appellate Court. 


JoHN COLBERT AND 1. D. BLock, APPEL- 
LANTS, Vv. LAURA KEMPER TOLL, BY 
Next Frienp, J. S. BAILEY, AND FI- 
DELITY NATIONAL BANK & TRUST CoM- 
PANY. No. 5133, CrrcuItT CourT OF 
APPEALS FOR THE SIXTH DISTRICT. 


A foreign corporation, a trust com- 
pany, which transacts no business in 
Tennessee except to look after, as guar- 
dian, that part of the property of one 
of its wards which is situated in that 
State, doing this through a real estate 
broker, who negotiates a lease and col- 
lects rents, is not doing business in the 
State within the-meaning of a Tennessee 
statute making it unlawful for a foreign 
corporation to carry on business in Ten- 
nessee without first filing of a copy of 
its charter, the appelate court held herein. 


Incidental Business. 

Occasional business acts done in the 
State which are merely incidental to a 
business that the corporation conducts at 
its domicile in another State are outside 
the prohibitions of the statute, it was 
held. 

Appeal from the District Court for the 
Western District of Tennessee. 

Before Moorman, Hicks, and Hicken- 
looper, circuit judges. The full text of 
the court’s opinion, delivered by Judge 
Moorman, follows: j 

Suit by Laura Kemper Toll, a minor, 
by her next friend, J. S. Bailey, with 
whom there was joined as co-plaintiff 
the Fidelity National Bank & Trust 
Company, all domiciled in Kansas City, 
Missouri, to recover from John Colbert 
and his guarantor, I. D. Block, citizens 
and residents of Memphis, Tennessee, 
the rents due under a contract of lease 
entered into August 10, 1920, between 
the Trust Company, as guardian for 
Laura Kemper Toll, and Calbert and 
Block, lessee and guarantor respectively. 
The leased property was situateu “in 
Memphis, Tennessee. It was inherited 
by Laura Kemper Toll from her mother, 
upon whose death le*ters of guardian- 
ship for her daughter were issued to 
the Trust Company by the Probate Court 
of Kansas “ity. Thereafter this prop- 
erty, as well as the ward’s other real 
estate in Memphis, was placed in the 
hands of the Van Court Rental Agency 
of that city, a real estate brokerage firm, 
which firm negotiated the lease and in- 
demnity contracts in question. _Two of 
the pieces of property in Memphis which 
the ward owned were sold by her guard- 
jan under authority of a proper chancery 
court of that city. 


Provisions of Statute. 


A statute of Tennessee makes it un- 
lawful for a foreign corporation to carry 
on business in that state, other than in- 
terstate commerce, without first filing a 
copy of its charter with the Secretary 
of State, Shannon’s Code, sections 2546- 
2547. The courts of the state have held 
that this statute debars such corporations 
which have not qualified"to do business 
in. the state from suing in the state 
courts upon contracts made in the course 
of their business. Carey-Lombard Lum- 
ber Co. v. Thomas, 92 Tenn. 587; Lumber 
Co. v. Moore, 126 Tenn. 313. The lease 
and indemnity contracts sued upon here 
were executed on behalf of Laura Kem- 
per Toll by the plaintiff Trust Company, 
at Kansas City, Missouri. That company 
has never qualified under the laws of 
Tennessee to do business in that state. 
The primary question, therefore, is 
whether it was doing business in the 
state within the meaning of the statute 
at the time the lease and indemnity con- 
tracts were entered into. Other in- 
teresting questions that are argued need 
not be considered if this initial question 
is answered in the negative. 

It -has been frequendy held by the 
courts of Tennessee that a foreign cor- 
poration is doing business in that state 
when it transacts therein “some sub- 
stantial portion of its ordinary business.” 
Amusement Company v. Albert, 128 
Tenn. 417; Lloyd-Thomas Co. v. Gros- 
venor, 144 Tenn. 347; Cotton Gin Co. v. 
Arnold, 151, 540. The converse of this, 
as pointed out in the decisions, is that 
occasional business acts done in the state 
which are merely incidental to a busi- 
ness that the corporation conducts at 
its domicile in another state are outside 
of the prohibitions of thé statute. The 
results of the application of these rules 
to the cases which have been considered 
have varied according t» the particular 
facts under consideration, 


Not Liable to Tax. 


The Fidelity National Bank & Trust 
Company was authorized by its charter 
to engage in a trust business at its 
domicile in Kansas City, Missouri. Laura 
Kemper Toll was a resident of Kansas 
City, and-the Trust Company was duly 
appointed her guardian by the probate 
court of that city. It maintained no of- 
fice, solicitd no business and was not 
engaged in handling any other estate 
in Tennessee. Indeed, it did nothing 
in that state but look after that part 
of the property of one of its wards which 
was situated in the state,—and this it 
did, save for the selling of two pieces 
of property, through a real estate broker 
which attended to renting the preperty 
and collecting the rents. To this state 
of facts there is no controlling analogy 
in the Tennessee cases which defendants 
cite. The cases from other states upon 
which they rely deal with statutes hav- 
ing different phraseology. Besides, this 1s 
a Tennessee statute, and we must accept 
the interpretations that have been placed 
upon it by the courts of that state. Those 
courts, as we have stated, have held 
that the doing of business by a foreign 
corporation means the transaction of 
“some substantial portion of its ordinary 
business” as distinguished from trans- 
actions incidental to a business that is 
conducted outside the state. What the 
Trust Company was shown to have done 
in the instant case was merely inciden- 
tal to the handling of one estate which 
came to it in the regular course of a gen- 
eral business which it was conducting 
outside the state. This was not, in our 
opinion, doing’ business within the mean- 
ing of the statute. 

Affirmed. 

April 5, 1929, 
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Trust Funds 


Nonresident Defendant Permitted 


To Withdraw When Suit Is Amended| Previous Services 


Revision of Cause of Action 


Under General Appearance, Court Rules. 
Cd 


MAYA CORPORATION, A CORPORATION OR- 
GANIZED AND EXISTING UNDER THE 
LAWS OF THE STATE OF DELAWARE, 
PLAINTIFF, Vv. WILLIAM L. SMITH, 
Jesse F. StTatnincs aANp Leo K. 
Sterner. No. 687, IN Equity, Dits- 
TRICT COURT FOR THE District OF DEL- 
AWARE. 


A nonresident defendant who enters a 
general appearance in a suit to enforce a 
lien or claim against personal property 
of the defendant, pursvant to an order 
issued under Section 57 of the Judicial 
Code and served outside the district, 
may withdraw such appearance, the; 
Court held herein, if, by an amendment j 
allowed after such appearance, the 
plaintiff presents a new cause of action 
not within the scope of Section 57 but 
cognizable only under Section 24 and 
51 of the Judicial Code. 


By its amendment, the Court states, ; 
the plaintiff asked that a contract, under 
which the plaintiff issued and paid to 
the defendants share of plaintiff’s capi- 
tal stock and money for certain prop-| 
erty to be transferred to it, be set aside 
on grounds of fraud or mutual mistake, 
and that the status quo be restored. 

The amendment was made after the | 
defendants had entered a general ap- 
pearance over their objection. The 
cause of action presented by the amended 
bill is not one cognizable under Section 
57, it was held, and therefore the de-, 
fendants were allowed to withdraw their 
appearance since they could not be com- 
pelled to answer to such a cause in a 
district of which they were not residents. 

The Court also stated that the leave; 
to file ‘the amended bill of complaint} 
was improperly granted. 

The full text of the opinion of Judge 
Morris follows: 


Enforcement of Claim 
On Personalty Sought 


Maya Corporation, organized under the : 
laws of the State of Delaware, filed its | 
bill of complaint against William L. 
Smith, Jesse F. Stallings and Leo K.! 
Steiner, citizens and residents of the! 
State of Alabama, for the alleged pur- | 
pose of enforcing a lien upon or claim to 
certain personal property, shares of the 
capital stock of the plaintiff corporation, 
held by the defendants. Pursuant to 
section 57 of the Judical Code, an order! 
was made and served upon the defend- | 
ants outside this district, directing them 
to appear, plead, answer or demur by a | 
day therein fixed. i 

Smith and Stailings appeared specially 
and moved, the latter to quash the serv- 
ice and the former to dismiss the bill of 
complaint. Without appearing specially, 
Steiner, likewise, moved to dismiss the 
bill. The motions, which were all denied, 
rested fundamentally upon the conten- 
tion that the suit was not one within 


Cancels Obligation Assumed 


Salaries to Cover 


| 
1 


Charged to Income! 


Agencies 
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GYLLABI are printed so that they 


can be cut out, pasted on Standard 


Library-Index and File Cards usually employed in libraries, 


| subject to a lien by the plaintiff. As the 


i tribute to its solution, 


\ process are not favored and are strictly 


roofing Corporation v. L. Sonneborn, 28 

ed (2d) 115. 

The questions whether in a suit insti- 
tuted under section 57 a new cause of 
action of a character not within the 
oe of = — —_~ be ee 

y amendment for the original after 5 
the appearance and over the objection [Continued from Page 4.] 
of the defendants, and whether, if such; ™ust be met in due course. Tax laws 
amendment is allowed, defendants may!should aim to encourage, not to oppose | 
withdraw their appearance, remain for'this result, and should be so construed | 


decision. These questions are apparently | unless clearly expressive of a contrary, 
new. No case recording the raising of 


either with respect to section 57 has! intent. | 
been cited or found. As plaintiff is a; In the present case, the fact that the 
corporation of the State of Delaware, | prior years are not specifically desig-| 
the defendants residents of Alabama, and | nated is not material, because evidence | 
as the amount involved exceeds the juris- | Verhich y. nail ; | 
dictional sum, both jurisdiction and ie to which years were referred to is not 
venue, with respect to the cause, here!lacking. In 1917, through the reorgani- 
exist under sections 24 and 51 of the zation which the president and treasurer ' 


Judicial Code. pia hed brought about, the company was put! 
Extent of Jurisdiction upon a paying basis and from then on, 


At Issue in Case jthe business became increasingly suc-} 
The questions here presented are, how-' cessful. In that year, they took over the; 
ever, not concerned with jurisdiction of ; general management of the factory, and 
the cause’ or with venue, but in a basic |in addition to their regular executive du- 
sense, they have to do with the extent| ties, handled all large purchases, directed 
to which jurisdiction over nonresident jail sales, the hiring of the personnel, and | 
defendants may be acquired by service |all questions of general policy. It fur- 
under section 57 and by their subsequent | ther appears that shortly prior to May 
appearance to defend their rights to the | 7, 1920, when the resolutions in question 
property, claimed or sought to be made} were passed, these officers had rendered ! 
|special services to the corporation look- 

question is not of venue Ex parte Wisner, | ing towards a possible merger with other} 
203 U. S. 449, In re Moore, 209 U. S.|companies, and at about this time the! 
490, and like cases, do not directly con-; question of additional compensation was 
broached, but definite action thereon was | 

It is, of course, generally and funda- | postponed. 

mentally true that jurisdiction over aj The Government appears to rely upon 
nonresident for purposes of obtaining a;the fact that the corporation’s books 
personal judgment or decree against him | were kept on an accrual basis and not on 
can be acquired only by service of pro- ;@ receipts and disbursements basis. It} 
cess on him within the territorial juris-| argues ( referring to Section 212 (b) of 
diction of the Court, or by his voluntary |the Act of 1918) that the accrual basis 
appearance. Mexican Central Railway v.|having been adopted, it must be. con-| 
Pinkney, 149 U. S. 194, 209; Wilson v.!sistently followed in a manner which 


Seligman, 144 U.S. 41. But this prin- clearly reflects income, and that expenses 
ciple does not prevail with respect to|can only be deducted in the year to which 
Ro” a oe een ee co they are attributable. With this state- 

ourt. oswell v. is, ow. ; e 
Pennoyer v. Neff, 95 U.S. 714: Mexican |of we entirely agree, but the method 
Central Railway v. Pinkney, 149 U. S 
194, 209. 

Hence, section 57 has been sustained 
upon the ground that it pertains to suits 
having to do with property in such ter- 
ritorial jurisdiction. Jellenik v. Huron 
Copper Mining Co., 17 U.°S. 1; Arndt 


Appellate Court Allows De-| 
duction of Extra Compen- | 
sation to Officers of i 
Company. | 





*|the present situation. “To incur” means | 
\“to become liable or subject to.” While | 
jan obligation that has accrued may also: 
;be said to be synonymous with one that: 
‘has been incurred, the fact remains that | 
;there would have been no authority to| 


ee g z enter the salaries in the present case as 
v. Griggs, 134 U, S. 316; Mellen v. Iron | accrued until they had been voted a 


Works, 131 U. S. 352. But, in view of !s.oq | 
the fact that provisions for semetiates | Under the ncevagl syetdte, om capetien| 


construed against the right, Vidal v.|#¢crues when all events have occurred 
South American Securities Co., 276 Fed, :from which liability is determined and 
855, (C. C. A. 2), and in view of the : has become fixed, even though payment | 
specific enumeration of the suits to which | be not yet due. That is to say, the basic 
section 57 relates and the absence of any | idea is that the books shall immediately | 
general phrase extending its provisions |Teflect obligations and expenses defi-| 
to any other action, local or otherwise, |itely incurred, and income definitely 


of bookkeeping makes no difference in} 


approximately 3 by 5 inches, and. filed for reference. 


PPEARANCE: Operation and Effect: Appearance by Non-Resident: 
Suit Under Section 57 of Judicial Code: Voluntary Appearance.—-The 
appearance of a nonresident defendant served outside the district of the 
forum with an order issued pursuant to Section 57 of the Judicial Code 
(U. S. C. Tit. 28, Sec. 118) is not a voluntary appearance, since the penalty 
for failure to appear after service of the order might readily be the loss 
of his property to which the suit appertains—Maya Corporation v. Smith 
et al. (District Court for the District of Delaware).—Yearly Index Page 
572, Col. 2 (Volume IV). May 8, 1929. f 


PPEARANCE: Jurisdiction of Person Acquired: 
Resident: Suit Under Section 57 of Judicial Code: Amendment of Bill 
Presenting Suit Not Cognizable Under Section 57: Withdrawal of. Appear- 
ance.—The general appearance of a nonresident defendant, pursuant to an 
order issued under Section 57 of the Judicial Code (U. S. C. Tit. 28, Sec. 
118) and served outside the district, in a suit in a District Court to enforce 
a lien upon or claim to personal property of defendant, may be withdrawn if, 
by an amendment allowed after such general appearance, the plaintiff pre- 
sents a new cause of action not within the scope of Section 57 but cognizable 
only under Sections 24 (U. S. C. Tit. 28, Sec. 41) and 51 (U.S. C. Tit. 28, 
Sec. 112) of the Judicial Code—Maya Corporation v. Smith et al. (Dis- 
trict Court for the District of Delaware).—Yearly Index Page 572, Col. 2 
(Volume IV). May 8, 1929. 


OURTS: United States Courts: Jurisdiction: Suits under Section 57 
of Judicial Code: Nature.—Where the bill of complaint in a suit to 
enforce a lién upon or claim to property under Section 57 of the Judicial 
Code (U.S. C, Tit. 28, Sec. 118) is so amended that the relief sought is that a 
contract, under which the plaintiff issued and paid to defendants shares of 
plaintiff’s capital stock and money for certain property to be transferred 
to it, be set aside on grounds of fraud or mutual mistake, and that the 
status quo be restored, held: The cause of action presented by the amended 
bill of complaint is not one cognizable under Section 57.—Maya Corporation 
v. Smith et al. (District Court for the District of Delaware).—Yearly Index 
Page 572, Col 2 (Volume IV). May 8, 1929. 


OURTS: United States Courts: Jurisdiction: Suits Under Section 57 of 
Judicial Code: Amendment of Bill of Complaint Stating Different 
Cause of Action.—In a suit under Section 57 of the Judicial Code (GS. 'G 
Tit. 28, Sec. 118) a new cause of action of a character not within the scope 
of that section may not be substituted by amendment for the original cause 
after the appearance and over the objection of nonresident defendants.— 
Maya Corporation v. Smith et al. (District Court for the District of Dela- 
ware).— Yearly Index Page 572, Col. 2 (Volume IV). May 8, 1929. 


((0UsTs: United States Courts: Jurisdiction: District in Which Suit 
Must Be Brought: Section 57 of Judicial Code: Scope.—In view of.-the 
specific enumeration of the suits to which Section 57 of the Judicial Code 
(U. S. C. Tit. 28, Sec. 118) relates and the absence of any general phrase 
extending its provisions to any other action, local or otherwise, its scope 
cannot be extended by any process of construction—Maya Corporation v. 
Smith et al. (District Court for the District of Delaware).—Yearly Index 
Page 572, Col. 2 (Volume IV). May 8, 1929. 


Appearance by Non- 


(CORPORATION: Foreign Corporations: Carrying on Business Within 
4 State: Isolated Acts: Transacting Business Through Agents.—Where a 
trust company, a foreign corporation, transacted no business in Tennessee 
except to look after, as guardian, that part of the property of one of its 
wards which was situated in that State, doing this through a real estate 
broker who negotiated a lease and collected rents, held: Trust company was 
not doing business in Tennessee within the meaning of a State statute (Shan- 
non’s Code, Section 2546-2547) making it unlawful for a foreign corporation 
to carry on business in that State without first filing a copy of its charter, 
etc., since occasional business acts done in the State which are merely in- 
cidental to a business that the corporation conducts at its domicile in an- 
other State are outside the prohibitions of the statute—Colbert, et al... vr. 
Toll, ete., et al. (Circuit Court of Appeals for the Sixth Circuit ).—Yearly 
Index Page 572, Col. 1 (Volume IV). May 8, 1929. 


contemplation of section 57 of the Judi-|its scope cannot be extended by any |¢€arned, without regard to whether pay- 


cial Code and, hence, not one wherein 
service could be had outside this district. 
_ After the denial of the motions, Stal- 
lings failed to plead further and a decree 
pro confesso was entered against him. 
Steiner, however, filed an answer, and 
Smith an answer and 
After the trial had begun, plaintiff 
moved for leave to amend its bill of com- 
plaint which was grafited over the ob- 
jections of Smith and Steiner. There- 
upon these defendants moved for leave 
to withdraw their appearance. 

The ground upon which defendants 
base their prese-it motion is that, by rea- 
son of the amendment, this suit, regard- 
less of its original character, is now 
clearly not one to enforce a lien upon or 
claim to propert * within the meaning of 
section 57, in that, under the amend- 
ment, it seeks the rescission of the con- 
tract under whic) shares of capital stock 
of the plaintiff corporation were issued 
by the piaintiff to the defendants, and a 
money decree for the further considera- 
tion paid by the plaintiff in cash for the 
property acquired or supposed to be ac- 


quired by the plaintiff, under the con- | jurisdiction of a Federal Court is, for all! additional 


tract. 

They assert that the suit has become 
one cognizable only under section 24 
and 51 of the Judicial Code, in which 


they could not have been compelled to | 


appear in this district, and that section 
57 may not thus be used to decoy de- 
fendants into litigation of a general 
character outsic’e the district whereof 
they are inhabitants. 


Basis for Relief 
Is Fraud or Mistake 


The defendants are correct. in their 
contention that th» suit is not now one 
to enforce a lien upon or claim to prop- 
erty within the narrow confines of sec- 
tion 57. Under the amended bill of com- 
plaint, filed in lieu of the original bill, 
the re‘ief sought is that the contract, 
under whic’: plaintiff was to and did issue 
and pay to th. defendants, or some of 
them, chares o. plaintiff’s capital stock 
and money for certain property to be 
transferred to it, be set aside and, so far 
as poscible, the status quo restored. The 
asserted basis ror the relief sought is 
that, by reaso: of fraud or mutual mis- 
take of material fact, the property re- 
ceived by plaintiff or that which defend- 
ants are able to transfer to it is sub- 
stantially, even grossly, less than was 
contemplated by the contract. 

Under the theory of. the bill as 
amended, plaintiff can, however, have no 


process of construction. Lades v. Ten- 
nessee Copper Co, 218 U. S. 357. 

The appearance of a nonresident de- 
fendant served outside the district of the 
forum with an order made pursuant to 
section 57 is not a voluntary appearance. 


loss of his property to which the suit 
; appertains. 


Appearance Confers 


Jurisdiction on Court 

Obviously, I take it, such appearance 
confers upon the Court jurisdiction. over 
| the defendant for all the expressed pur- 
poses of section 57 and for whatever 
may fairly be regarded as incidental 
thereto. 
How. 195. If, however, such appearance 
has a wider effect and confers upon the 
Court, as I understand plaintiff to con- 
| tend tt does, an absolute and unquali- 
fied jurisdiction over the defendant for 
any and all purposes within the general 
| Jurisdiction of the Court service under 
section 57 made outside the territorial 


fons ‘et of the order might readily be the 


practical purposes, as far reaching and 
effective as service made in the district 
in suits instituted under section 24 and 
51. 


cile with the authoritative decisions de- 
nying any power to extend section 57 
by construction. Moreover, though a 
suit may not be instituted in the Federal 
Courts against a nonresident by the 
lattachment of his propetry in the dis- 
trict, Big Vein Coal Co. of West Va. v. 
Read, 229 U. S. 381, secion 57, re- 
sisting as it doe: upon the power 


of the Court over property within ' 


| its territorial jurisdiction, is, in principle, 
closely analogous to the foreign attach- 
ment statutes of the several states. Un- 
der these statutes, the decisions have 
been quite uniform that while amend- 
+ments of the pleadings may be permitted 
icorrecting a defective statement of the 
cause of action, Nevada Co. v. Farns- 
worth, 89 Fed. 164, correcting or meking 
the amount claimed correspond with the 
affidavit, Neptune Ins. Co. v. Montell, 8 
Gill (Md.) 228; Laighton v. Lord. 29 N. 
H. 237; Cutler v. Lang, 80 Fed. 173, add- 
ing new counts for the same cause of 
action, Miller v. Clark, 8 Pick. (Mass.) 
412, and the like, amendments setting 


up a new cause of action are not per-|b 


missible, and if allowed operate to dis- 
‘charge the attachment. Freeman v. 
| Creech, 112 Mass. 180; Fairfield v. Bald- 


See Nations v. Johnson, 24| 


Such a conclusion is difficult to recon-} 


title to the shares of stock issued by it| Win, 12 Pick. (Mass.) 388; Heidel v. Ben- 
to the defendants, or some of them, or a| edict, 61 Minn, 170, 63 NW 490, 31 LRA 
lien upon or claim to them unless and! 422. I find no conflict between these 
until the contract is first set aside. A|decisions and Tilton v. Cofield, 93 U. S. 
bill which seeks judicial relief from a, 163. 

contract, and also relief under section 57 Smith’s countercla:m, which extends 
conditioned upon obtaining equitable re-| but little, if at all, beyond the cause of 


ment. has been made or is due. This was! 
the theory upon which the case of United 
States v..Anderson, supra, was. decided. 
Thus, whén in the present case the Gov- 
;ernment argues that if a resolution, au- 
‘thorizing additional compensation, be 


counterclaim. | The penalty for failure to appear after | passed subsequent to ‘the year in which 


the services to be compensated were ren- 
dered, the corporation must allocate the} 
payment to the proper years and file! 
amended returns for those years claim- 
ing the deduction in the amended return, 
it misconceives the basic idea of the ac- 
,erual plan. ; 

The principle has been clearly stated 
by the Board of Tax Appeals in a num- 
ber of cases. For example, in the Ap- 
;peal of Vander Kamp Holland Dutch} 
Bakers, 2 B, T. A. 1247, the Board rightly 
|held that additignal compensation voted 
to a company’s officers in 1920 for 1919) 
services was not deductible from 1919; 
;income, saying (p. 1251): “It remains to | 
determine in what year the deduction is 
\to be allowed. Was the obligation in-| 
curred in the year when the services were 
rendered or was it incurred when the 
compensation was voted? Until| 
it was voted, there was nothing more} 
{than a moral obligation; there was no| 
‘legal obligation which could be en-| 
forced. We must accordingly hold that 
the $7,000 of additional compensation, 
voted in 1920 for services rendered in 
1919, was an obligation incurred in 
1920 and is deductible in that year and. 
not in 1919.” To the same effect see Ap-} 
peal of Arter Paint & Glass Co., 2 B. T. 
A. 1256; Appeal of Randall Bros. Inc., 
4 B. T. A. 291; Roubaix Mills Inc., 7 B. | 
T. A. 877. Relying upon these and simi- 





' 


consequently, without regard to whether 
that rule applies to suits under section 
57 of the Judicial Code, which has not! 
been and is not now decided, was not a 
voluntary act and does not preclude him 
from objecting to plaintiff’s ‘extension 
of the suit beyond the scope of that sec- 
tion. See Leonard v. Merchant’s Coal 
Co., 162 Fed. 885 (C. C. A. 2). 

I think the law is and should be that 
the enforced apperance of nontesidents | 
for one purpose should not be used for | 
a broader and different purpose, Hay v. 
Tuttle, 67 Minn. 56, 69 NW 696, and 
that a nonresident defendant must be 
permitted to withdraw his appearance, if 
y an amencment allowed, plaintiff pre- 
sents an entirely new or radically differ- 
ent cause of action,‘ Indigo Company 
v. Ogilvy, (1891) 2 Ch. 31, I am like- 
wise of the opinion that leave to file the 
amended bill ‘as improperly granted by 
me. 

The motions of Smith and Steiner to 
withdraw their appearances will be 
granted unless, withia 30 days front the 


|tional salaries were reasonable compensa- 
ition for services rendered prior to 1920. 


‘and there is nothing to indicate that the 


| subsequent to 1920 is the best evidence 


Trade Marks 


TRADE MARKS: Cancellation: 


within which appears the letter “B” 


notation “ ‘Diamond B’ Motor Oils,” held: 


Confusing Similarity—Petition for can- 
¢ellation of registrant’s mark comprising a diamond shaped outline 


and below all of which appears the 
Allowed, the mark teing similar 


in appearance and sound to petitioner’s trade mark “Diamond C” for motor 


ils.—Sinclair Refining Company v. Blackburn. A 
~~ of. Patents).—Yearly Index Page 572, Col. 7 (Volume IV). 


8, 1929. 


lar decisions, the Bureau of Internal! 
Revenue, in 1927, adopted regulations in 
conformity with what was there said. 
General Counsels’ Memorandum 941, In- 
ternal Revenue Cumulative Bulletin, Vol. 


|VI, No. 1, page 205 (1927). We are un- 
lable to reconcile the above-mentioned de- 


cisions of the Board and the ruling of | 
the Bureau with other decisions of the | 
Board, or with the position which it has 
taken in the present case, 

We now come to the final question to 
be decided, namely, whether the addi- 


The Board in its opinion states that 
“There is nothing in the record to indi- 
cate that additional salaries might be ex- | 
pected or would be granted in the future, 


duties performed were materially differ- 
ent from those performed in the preced- 
ing or succeeding years. It is not inti- 
mated that the compensation received 
prior to 1920 was inadequate. Under 
these circumstances, we are of the opin- 
ion that the salaries paid by the peti-; 
tioner to its officers in years prior to and 





of tacir reasonableness and their value to 
the petitioner in that year.” 

We have already shown the error into 
which the Board fell, in considering the 
additional compensation from the aspect 
of its reasonableness as salary pay- 
ments for the year 1920. We have also } 
pointed out that the evidence clearly in- 
dicates that the duties performed by the 
president and treasurer were materiallly 
different in the three years prior to, as 
well as in 1920, from what they had pre- 
viously been; and also that there was 
very definite intimation in 1919 that 
these officers were entitled to recognition 
for the part which they had played in| 
making the business so successful. So 
from no angle can we acept the afore- 
from no angle can we accept the afore- 
going finding of the Board as properly 
reflecting the evidence in the case. 

If, as appears, during the years 1917, 
4918 and 1919, the duties of both the 
president and treasurer were doubled, 
and satisfactorily performed, is it reason- 
able to conclude that each were not en- 
titled, for services in each of these years, 
to an additional compensation of $8,000, 


|centages obviously do not reflect any 


(First Assistant Commis- 
May 


years? We think not, especially in view 
of the fact that salaries generally were 
being advanced during this period, be- 
cause of the very radical advance in the 
cost of living. The Company’s board of 
directors unanimously declared in good 
faith that the services rendered were 
worth the additional compensation. Such 
action, as we have seen, raises a pre- | 
sumption of reasonableness, which has 
not been overcome. No testimony what- | 
ever was offered on behalf of the Com- 
missioner in rebuttal. 

The gross income of the Company in 
1918 and 1919, as well as in 1920 ex-| 
ceeded $1,000,000. Adopting, merely for 
the sake of illustration, the theory of 
the Board of Tax Appeals that the addi- | 
tional allowances were for services in 
1920, the total salaries paid to these of- 
ficers in that year were $75,000, or less 
than 6 per cent of the gross income. | 
After deduction of these salaries. and all 
other expenses, the return to stockhold- 
ers exceeded 83 per cent. While, of 
course, each case must be determined 
upon its own peculiar facts, these per- 


impropriety in the allowances in ques- 
tion. See United States v, Reitmeyer, 
11 Fr. (2d) 648; Wood & Ewer Co. v. |! 
Ham, 14 F. (2d) 995. This being 
true, when we divide and distribute 
these allowances equally over a pe- 
riod of three or more years, and 
add them ‘» the salaries paid dur- 
ing those years, there is no ground 
for argument that for services in any of | 
those years the remuneration has been 
unreasonable. 

In view of what we have said it be- 
comes unnecessary to consider the rela- 
tion of officers’ selaries to outstanding 
capital stock for the year 1920. Nor is| 
what the corporation did in the matter 
of salaries subsequent to 1920 pertinent 
to the present inquiry. The fact that 
the additional compensation was voted to 
the president and treasurer, respectively, | 
as officers of the company “and in any 
other capacity,” does not, we think, 
create any just ground for questioning 
the good faith or reasonableness of the 
corporate action, especially in view of 
the admittedly multifarious duties which 
the two officers performed in rehabilitat- 
ing the business, 


| differences. 


| alike. 


| same class of goods. 


| tioner’s trade mark. 


lief with respect to the contract, does 
not present a case under section 57 of 
the Judical Code. See Sterm Water-! 


Monthly Statements of Railroad Revenues and Expenses 


Southern 


1929 
eoccees 13,356,229 
8,277,042 
18,451,805 
2,449,509 


March 


Freight revenue ... 
Passenger revenue .s..eee> 
Total oper rev. ......seees 
Maintenance of way ...... 
Maintenazce of equipment . 3,112,352 
Transportation expenses .. 5,957,940 
Total expenses incl. other .' 12,857,585 
Net from railroad 5,594,220 
TOMAR  corwoccedeceetes 1,426,631 
Uncollectible ry. rev., ete. . 1,687 
Net after taxes, ete. ..... 4,166,002 
Net after rents .........+. 3,772,105 
Aver. miles operated ..... 8,887.48 
Operating ratio .......se0. 69.7 


12,685,463 
17,508,338 


12,378,803 


date hereof, the plaintif? shall so amend 
action alleged in the original bil) of com-| its pleadings as to make its suit conform 
plaint, was filed under the actual or sup-|to the provisions of section 57. 

posed mandate of Equity Rule 30 and,’ April 20, 1929. 


that is, to one-third of $24,000, voted to} _1™ view of our conclusions, it becomes | 

each in 1920, or that, a fortiori, these al- | unnecessary to consider those assign- | 

lowances would not have been reasonable} ™¢ents of error which relate to the ex- 

if prorated over a greater number of clusion of certain evidence favorable to 
the Company’s contention. 








(As Reported to the Interstate Commerce Commission.) 


Pacific Co.—Pacific System. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. 

Three Months March Three Months 

1929 1928 1929 1928 1929 1928 
87,125,043 34,639,070 | 12,666,261 11,652,307 35,788,755 $2,524,357 
9,432,426 9,350,803] 2,790,940 2,755,101 8,767,643 8,848,247 
51,637,797 48,355,677 | 17,018,226 16,819,616 48,758,951 45,215,994 
6,629,111  6,376,514| 2,687,709 2,872,047 6,512,244 7,059,805 
8,948,035 8,728,419) 8,354,495 3,403,210 ° 9,898,964 10,080,164 
17,344,409 16,368,342| 4,955,585 4,926,855 14,845,387 14,393,722 
87,123,753 35,607,619 | 11,855,668 11,964,944 33,895,193 33,893,203 
14,414,044 12,748,068! 5,132,558 3,854,672 14,863,758 11,322,791 
4,229,800 4,018,332| 1,417,748 1,286,971 4,264,648 3,715,892 
5,271 1,874 1,070 1,214 3,511 4,368 
10,178,973 8,721,852] 38,713,740 2,616,487 10,595,599 7,602,581 
9,267,077 8,495,049! 8,773,231 2,654,442 10,863,689 7,692,860 
8,887.48 8,913.45 9,391.86 9,428.82 9,391.86 9,423.86 
72.0 73.6 69.8 75.6 69.5 75.0 | 


, 1928 
8,242,326 


2,301,204 
8,061,241 


5,648,461 4,7 


9,3 
2,2 
7 


1,4 


5,129,535 
1,343,798 
3,436 
3,782,301 
3,869,127 
8,909.80 
70.7 


1929 
8,437,026 
1,887,774 

11,622,611 
1,620,817 
2,368,725 


1,220,696 
8,466.79 


The decision of the Board of Tax Ap- 


| is therefore reversed. 
April 9, 1929, 

Chicago & North Western Ry. 

March Three Months 


; peals not being in accordance with law, | 
because not supported by the evidence, | 


Mark Is Cancelled 
As Being Similar to 
Older Trade Name 


Designation “Diamond B” 
|For Motor Oils Held to Be 
| Likely to Cause Confu- 
_ sion With “Diamond C.” 


| SINCLAIR REFINING COMPANY V. ROBERT 
HICKMAN BLACKBURN. APPLICATION 
FOR CANCELLATION No. 1766, First As- 
SISTANT COMMISSIONER OF PATENTS. 
The decision of the examiner of In- 
terferences sustaining the petition’ for 
|eancellation of registrant’s mark com- 
| prising a diamond-shaped outline with- 
in which appears the letter “B” and be 
jlow all of whjch appears the notation 
|“ ‘Diamond B’ motor oils,” was affirmed 
jupon a finding that the petitioner was 
{long prior in the use of the trade mark 
“Diamond C” for motor oils, and that 
|the marks were similar in appearance 
and sound, the usual rule as to resolving 
the doubt against the newcomer being 
applied. ; 
Edward S. Rogers, Allen M. Reed, Wil- 
| liam T. Woodson, and Francis L. Browne 
and Dudley Browne for Sinclair Refin- 
ing Company; M. S. Meem for Robert 
Hickman Blackburn. 
Registrant Files Appeal. : 
The full text of the opinion of First 
Assistant Commissioner Kinnan fol- 


| 





4 lows: 


This case comes on for review, on &p- 
peal of the registrant, Robert Hickman 
| Blackburn, of the decision of the ex- 
aminer of trade-mark interferences 
| sustaining the petition for cancellation 
| filed by the Sinclair Refining Company 
} and recommending that the registration 
of the appellant be cancelled. 
| The registrant obtained his resigna- 
tion March 30, 1928, No. 240100, on an 
application filed November 19, 1927, for 
|a mark comprising a diamond outline 
| within which appears the letter “B” be- 
|low all of which appears the notation 
“Diamond B’ Motor Oils,” used .on 
lubricating oils and greases. 

Previous Use Claimed. 

The petitioner claims use of the trade 
mark “Diamond C” continuously since 
January, 1917, upon goods of same class 
and sets up its registration No. 146872, 
issued September 20, 1921, for such mark 
|as applied to lubricating oils. 4 
The petitioner has taken testimony 
| but the registrant has not. It satisfac- 
torily appears from the testimony sub- 
mitted on behalf of the petitioner that 
petitioner has been using its mark 
“Diamond C” on lubricating oils continu- 
| ously since at least as early as 1919 and 
probably since 1917, and has sold its 
goods under its mark in very large 
| quantities, reaching as high as half a 
{million gallons annually. It is also in 
evidence that the registrant was at one 
time a distributor of the petitioner’s 
| goods (Locktidge’s testimony, q. 10), It 
is deemed a fair presumption that the 
registrant was, when he adopted his 
mark, entirely familiar with the peti- 
tioner’s mark and goods. Under these 
conditions if there is doubt it must be 
resolved against the newcomer in “ac- 
cordance with the usual rule. , 

The registrant has pressed the vie 
that a diamond or a diamond shape: is 
an exceedingly common part of trade 
marks which have been registered and 
used upon many classes of goods, includ- 
ing those here involved, from a date long 
prior to the entrance of the petitioner 
into the field with its mark.’ Upon this 
basis it is urged by the registrant that 


|the distinction between the two letters 


of the alphabet, as such letters are used 
in the respective marks, is sufficient to 
establish that it is unlikely there will 





| be confusion in trade, 


The registrant also invites attention 
to what may be deemed well enough 
established, that a representation of a 


|diamond is under many conditions the 


equivalent of the word diamond and con- 

veys the same meaning to a customer. 
Similarities Are Noted. 

While the main contentions of the 


| registrant may be accepted as corréct 
| yet the trade marks must be considered 
|as a whole and when this is done it is 


thought their similarities outweigh their 
There are some letters ‘of 
the alphabet, such as B, C, D, E, P, T, 
etc., which are recognized as sounding 
Confusion in using such letters in 
connection with messages over the tele- 
phone is a matter of common knowl- 


| edge. 


It is thought there would be confusion 


| even in customers orally calling for the 


particular goods if both parties to this 


| proceeding were using their respective 


marks in the same market upon’ the 
s It is held the reg- 
istrant has approached too near the péti- 


The decisicn of the examiner of trade- 
mark interferences sustaining the peti- 
tion is affirmed, and the registration of 
the applicant will, if this holding is not 
modified or reversed on appeal, be can- 
celled. 

_ April 29, 1929. 

aia a suee norinenisnecateei finial 
an offer of $5,500 for the S. S. “Ozaukee” 
was received from the Spiniello Construe- 
tion Company of Orange, N. J. 

All of the offers, save the last one 
mentioned, were made under Proposition 


| One of the advertisement for bids whieh 


contemplates that the vessels shall. be 
completely dismantled and scrapped 
within the continental limits of .the 
United States during the next 18 months. 
The Spiniello offer contemplated con- 
version of vessel to barge prior to July 
15, of this year. The offers all were 
made on a cash basis and each was ac- 


| companied by a certified check covering 


10 per cent of the purchase price namea. 
Of the 23 ships, which represent in 


| their aggregate 198,962 deadweight tons, 


eight are laid up at Norfolk, 12 at New 
York, and three at Philadelphia. 

At the conclusion of the meetin ¢ 
which the bids were opened, Mr. T ‘ 
O’Connor, Chairman of the Board, 
nounced that action. on the bids will 
taken promptly. he offers were - 
ferred to thé Merchant Fleet Corpora- 


an- 
be 





1928 1999 i923 |Four Firms Submit Bids 


9,088,076 28,883,296 24,617,086 . 
1,729'115 _ 5,868,699 5.376.833 For Steel Cargo Ships 
[Continued from Page 1.] 


12,082,737 83,421,516 33,478,839) 

1,706,330 4,047,854 4,015,697: 
2,482,344 7,012,856 _7,129,689| verted to Diesel propulsion, or into 
4,851,521 14,352,624 14,125,642) barges revealed an offer by the Union 
9,682,501 27,848,739 27,114,563 | Shipbuilding Company of Baltimore of 
2,400,236 6,077,777 6,364,276 $385,000 and one from the Boston Iron 
775,000 2,325,000  2,325,000i and Metal Company of Baltimore of 
3,736 4,520 6,365 | $381,000, with varying prices set forth 
1,621,500 3,748,257 4,032,911) for the individual ships. An offer of 
1,432,362 3,030,883 3,595,322 $142,385 for the eight vessels of the 
8,468,23' group located at Norfolk was received 
81.0 ifrom N. Block and Co, of Norfolk, and 


40,467 
73,599 
49,012 
76,000 

1,571 
72,441 


8,463.23 8,466.79 


80.6 80.1 81.8 


|| The Anited States Baily 


tion to be analyzed preparatory to final 
action by the- Board. 

in New York 4 
| 


||| Tue Unitep States Datty is de- 
||| livered to any of the leading New - 
|}| York Hotels, upon request, by 
The Longacre Newspaper Delivery. - 
||| Give your order to the mail clerk” 
| of your hotel or telephone 
Longacre 4649. 


ae 





Rapid Growth of Rayon Indust 
Said to Require New Tariff 


sen 


Revised Basis for Assessments on Imported 
Product Are Provided by Subcommittee in 
Readjustment Offered to House. 


[Continued from Page 10.]} 


imports of silk knit goods amounting in 
value, duty paid, to $608,320. 

I our opinion, the silk industry in 
the United States has suffered more in 
recent years from domestic overproduc- 
tion and from overcapacity for domestic 
production and from constant changes 
in styles and fashions than from compe- 
tition from imports on account of in- 
adquacy of tariff duties. 

The modern styles of dress fo 
require goods of less weight and larger 
varieties of colors and decorations than 
formerly, as is evidenced by the demand 
for light silk fabrics and transparent 
velvets instead of the satins, heavy vel- 
vets and other stable silk fabrics of 
other days. Even the modern headgear 
has eliminated the demand for millinery 
velvets and other materials formerly in 
large use. 

Sion has also played havoc with the ! 
silk industry and is now an established | 
competitor with natural silk. In fact, 
all the textile industries have been pro- 
foundly affected by what might almos 
be called a fetish for new and unique 
creations of wearing apparel. Obviously 
these conditions cannot be met by tariff 
legislation. : . 

In a few specific cases, increased duties 
appear necessary, as shown by the de- 
tailed “summary” on the various para- 
graphs occurring hereafter. Wherever 
practicable, ad valorem rates have been 
substituted for specific rates in the tar- 
iff act of 1922, which during the ex- 
perience of the present law have not 
been operative because the ad valorem 
rates have yielded the higher duty pay- 
ments. 

Six Increases and One Decrease | 


Proposed as Rate Adjustment | 
The changes in actual rates of duty | 

in Schedule 12 involve six increases and | 

one decrease. , 

An upward readjustment, amounting 
to 10 per cent ad valorem, is made on 
velvets in paragraph 1206. An addi- 
tional increase of 5 per cent ad valorem 
is given on all pile fabrics, if the pile 
is partly cut. 

An increase of 10 per cent ad valorem | 
is also given such broad silks and narrow | 
fabrics under paragraphs 1205 and 1207! 
as are woven with Jacquard patterns. | 
In paragraph 1204 sewing silk in the, 
gum gets an increase of 5 per cent ad | 
valorem over the present minimum rate. 

In paragraph 1203 thrown silk is re- 
duced from 25 to 20 per cent ad valorem. 

Alteration in the basis of assessment | 
occurs in paragraphs 1202 and 1204 cov- | 
ering spun silk yarns and sewing md 
respectively. In these paragraphs the 
form of duty is changed from specific | 
rates with a minimum ad valorem pro- 
viso to a flat ad valorem basis. s 

The adoption of the new system in- 
volves no change in the height of duties 
for spun silk; in the case of sewing silk 
it furnishes a 5 per cent ad valorem in- 
crease over the present minimum rate| 
on imports in the gum, but does not: 
change the minimum ad valorem rate} 
effective on ungummed sewing thread | 
which in 1927 comprised 95 per cent of | 
the total value of the imports under the: 
paragraph. , \ 

Paragraph 1201: No change is made 
except to delete the words “silk and ar- 
tificial silk,” which when qualified by | 
the clause “not twisted or spun” denote 
a combination of the two types of fiber 
without twisting. 

There have been no imports of any 
such commodity. Moreover, as the com- 
mercial imports of this article is a mat- 
ter of doubt, the continuance of this 
designation in the paragraph is deemed 
unnecessary. , 

Pragraph 1202: The progression of 
specific rates on spun silk by gradation 
in yarn counts is omitted in this para- 
graph in favor of an ad valorem sys- 
tem applicable to all yarns irrespective 
of count. { 

Simplification of this paragraph is be- | 
lieved advisable as the elaborate system 
of specific rates was not operative under 
the Act of 1922 on the bulk of the im- 
ports. In 1927, for instance, only 3.3 per | 
cent of the total quantity of imports of ' 
spun yarn were entered under the spe-| 
cific rates. 

The proposed ad valorem rates are; 
identical with those applied on the sin-| 
gle and on the plied yarns under the min- 
imum ad valorem provisos of the 1922 
law. In phrasing, the word “rayon” is 
substituted for “artificial silk” in the 
first line of the paragraph, in accordance 
with the definition of “rayon” appearing 
in Schedule 13. 

Paragraph 1203: The ad valorem rate 
on thrown silk is decreased 5 per cent ad 
valorem for the reason that imports are 
virtually negligible, amounting in 1927 


| 
| 


1 


| 


' 


t 


| 





| 


other textile schedules. It is believed 
that these increases in duties will com- 
pensate domestic pile-fabric manufac- 
turers for the duties they are required 


| to pay on foreign spun-silk yarns con- 


sumed by them in the production of cer- 
tain types of chiffon dress velvets. 


There is also added to this paragraph | 


a provision for articles finished or un- 
finished, made or cut from pile fabrics. 


such manufactures as portieres, table 
runners, etc. 

Paragraph 1207: This paragraph is 
not changed except to incorporate an 
increase of 10 per cent ad valorem for 
Jacquard-figured goods. Mention of rib- 
ons is omitted from the paragraph on 
the ground of surplusage; however, there 


| stituted 80,894,000 pounds. 
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Chemicals. 


in the United States in this industry is 
upwards of $150,000,000, In 1927 the to- 
tal domestic production of all kinds 
amounted to $109,888,336, while the total 
duty paid value of imports was $20,997,- 
517. Of these imports yarns and yarn 
waste alone, including duty, totaled $20,- 
643,027, while the total. production of 
like articles was $106,811,501. 


Rapid Increase 

In Production Noted 

_ In 1922 the production of rayon yarns 
in the United States amounted to about 


24,406,000: pounds, or about 30 per cent 
of the world production, which then con- 


| later (1927) the domestic production of 


| P 


| 


| 


| about 98,000,000 pounds, which exceeds | 
| by a considerable margin the entire world : 


| 
| 


| 
| 


r women | This is designed to include specifically | 


|in this industry the United States ranks’ spar, to Schedule 2. 


' 
| 


is no intention by this omission to ex- | 


clude ribbons from the provisions of the 
paragraph. 

Paragraph 1208: The item “mittens” 
has been specifically mentioned in this 
paragraph and the phrase “articles of 
all kinds” substituted for the words 
“other goods.” 

Paragraph 1209: No change. 

Paragraph 1210: The words “not knit 
or crocheted” are deleted as surplusage. 

Paragraph 1211: A slight change in 
phrasing is made to make this para- 
graph conform with the wording of the 
basket paragraphs of the other textile 
schedules. 


Tariffs on Rayon 


Manufactures Revised 
Paragraph 1212: This paragraph is 
eliminated as it is unnecessary; it is a 
carry-over from the 1909 Act and is 
applicable only when specific rates are 
applied on the basis of cloth weight and 


construction, which is not done in the | 


Pending bill. 

The new tariff bill (H. R. 2667) 
creates a new schedule No. 13 for rayon, 
which the majority membership of the 
House Committee on Ways and Means 
found in framing the measure, had as- 
sumed considerable importance in the 
textile trade. Changes in various rates 


| 
j 
| 
| 
} 
| 


| 


in the so-called textiles schedules were | 


explained in detail in the tentative re- 
port of the schedule subcommittees on 
Schedules No. 9, cotton; No. 10, flax, 
hemp and jute; No. 11, wool, No. 12, silk 
and No. 13, rayon. 


The full text of the reports of the | 


subcommittees on the five schedules fol- 
lows: 
Schedule 13.—Rayon Manufactures: 
The domestic rayon industry may be 
said to have been in its infancy at the 
time of the enactment of the Tariff Act 
of 1922. The article in question was 


then variously known as artificial silk,| P@tagraphs f 
imitation silk, synthetic silk, artificial or | Classification in the silk schedule, with 
horsehair, and products of | Teference to the charac 


imitation 
cellulose, sometimes called visca, 
phane, and by other names. 

This confusion of nomenclature has not 
only continued but largely increased, 
principaliy by the adoption of trade 
names by various manufacturers, 


cello- 


Patent Office. Likewise, the number of 
natural substances for which these sub- 


stitutes are made has grown until they | per cent now in force. The duty of 65 
and | Per cent ad valorem, which is Proposed | 


not only include silk, horsehair, 
straw, listed in the Tariff Act of 1922, 
but in addition wool, mohair, linen, and 
to a limited extent even cotton. 


} 


| 
| 


| 


some | Strips (visa and cello 
of which have been regitsered in the|iM paragraph 1305, the proposed duty 


| 


| 


rayon yarns increased to 75,550,000 
ounds, as compared with the world 
total of 265,000,000 pounds. The 1928 
production in the United States totaled 


production in the year of the enactment 
of the present tariff law. 

During the life of the present act im- | 
ports have increased from 2,116,000' 
pounds in 1922 to 12,158,000 pounds in' 
1928. The world output of rayon yarns| 
now exceeds that of natural silk, and_| 


not only as the largest producer but also! 
as the largest consumer, | 

In enlarging paragraph 1213 of the! 
1922 act into a new schedule, separate 
enumeration is given under paragraph’ 
1302 for rayon filaments (other than 
waste), known by the name of staple 
fiber, which has been dutiable under 
paragraph 1459 of the 1922 Act at 20| 
per cent ad valorum as an unenumerated' 
manufactured article. Provision is also! 
made for’ rayon yarns put up for hand-|! 
work and for rayon sewing thread.| 
Separate paragraphs for sundry cate-| 
gories of manufactures are included to, 
correspond with paragraphs 1205-1211,! 
inclusive, of the silk schedule. | 

Acetate cellulose rayon waste is ex- 
cluded from paragraph 1302 (rayon 
waste), since this waste is adaptable 
for the manufacture of plastics, films, 
lacquers, etc., and is now included in 
paragraph 31 of the chemical schedule.| 
In paragraph 1305 rayon in bands and; 
strips is limited to the narrow form not! 
exceeding 1 inch in width, suitable for! 
use in the manufactvrre of textiles, Cel-| 


| lophane in sheet form falls under the! 


provisions of the chemical schedule in! 
paragraph 31. 


Rates Are Placed | 
On Ad Valorem Basis | 


In the readjustment of the rates in 
Schedule 13, the combined specific and ad | 
valorem rates have been eliminated and| 
equivalent ad valorem rates have been, 
substituted, except as hereinafter shown. | 
The rates appear to have been fixed, gen- 
erally speaking, upon a sufficiently high 
level in the 1922 act. The new rates are 
based upon the experience of the applica- 
tion of the rates of the 1922 law upon 
actual importations, 

There are as yet many uncertain ele- 
ments in the relation of the industry to 
foreign imports. In the case of waste.| 
for instance, the domestic supply has 
been found inadequate for the manu- 
facture of spun rayon yarns and importa- 
tions have been necessary not only of 
waste as such but of staple fiber to sup- 
plement the requirements. Thes various 
follow substantially the 


n ter of the groups 
of articles. The important changes in 
the rates of duty are embodied jn the 
proposed new Schedule 13 and are sub- 
stantially as follows: 

1, Decreases: On rayon in bands and} 
phane) provided for 





| 
i 


is 40 per cent ad valorem, as compared 
with the minimum ad valorem rate of 45 





for plain fabrics under paragraph 1306, 
for plain-woven fabrics with fast edges 
under 12 inches in width, and other small, 


The basic element of all of these sub-| Wares, under paragraph 1308, for knit| 


or cotton linters. 


ously treated by different manufacturers, | 


so as to produce a solution which is sub- 


of natural fibers. This solidification is 
commonly obtained by precipitation into 
chemical baths or by evaporation upon 
exposure to the air. 
cesses of manufacture are known as vis- 
cose, nitro-cellulose or Chardonnet, 
cuprammonium, and cellulose acetate. 
Research now under way may be expected 
to result in the development of other 
processes. 

Shortly after the enactment of the 
Tariff Act of 1922, both the manufac- 
turers and merchants of these products, 
which were then quite generally known 
as artificial silk, sought to eliminate that 
name because on the one hand objection 
was made to the word “artificial” and on 
the other to the word “silk.” In conse- 
quence, a conference was held by manu- 
facturers and representatives of the Na- 
tional Retail Dry Goods Association who 
proceeded to consider a new name for 
this rapidly growing product. 


‘Term “Rayon” Widely 
| Adopted by Industry 


|. The term “rayon” was finally adopted 
}in May, 1924, and since then it has been 
| generally used in the trade except by one 
or two parties interested in maintaining 


The principal pro- | 


| 
| 


} 





| stitutes for natural fibers is cellulose, de- | fabrics under paragraph 1309 and for 
i rived through the solution of wood fibers | unhemmed handkerchiefs and 
This cellulose is vari- | mufflers under paragraph 1310, is sub. 


wove 


stituted for the present compound duties, 
which have amounted to approximately 


|sequently solidified into a filament hav- | 70 per cent ad valorem under the 1929 mestic and foreign tra 
jing the general characteristics and uses | Ss 


Act. 

The elimination of specific duties on' 
partially manufactured rayon, not further 
advanced than roving, under paragra 
1302, and the substitution of a flat ad 


| valorem duty of 30 per cent therefor 


is a decrease in the 50 per cent ad 
valorem equivalent of the present specific 
rates, but is an increase of 5 per cent 
ad valorem over the minimum ad ya-' 
lorem rate of 25 per cent in the Act of 
1922, 

' 


List of Varieties 


Subject to Increases 

2. Increases: On fine-sized single yarns, 
weighing less than 150 deniers, the new! 
proposed rate of 50 per cent ad valorem! 
is a 5 per cent ad valorem increase over 
the present minimum ad valorem rate 
for all single rayon yarns irrespective 
of size. On the plied yarns weighing 
less than 150 deniers, which are given a 
5 per cent ad valorem differential un- 


der the proposed law, the aggregate duty | 


amounts to 55 per cent ad valorem, which 
is a net increase of 10 per cent ad 
valorem over the present level. 

On spun rayon yarns in the plied con- 
dition, there is an increase of 5 per cent 


| manufacturers 


to only 122 pounds, valued at $657. ad valorem over the minimum ad valorem 
proviso of the present act. The 10 per 
cent ad valorem increase on Jacquard- 
figure woven fabrics in paragraph 1306, 
and on ribbons and narrow small wares 


Paragraph 1204: This paragraph is their own trade names, There seems, 
also simplified by the elimination of the ; however, to be no valid objection to the 
specific rates as specially applied to two | adoption of this generic term, as it does 
categories of sewing silk in the gum|®0t represent any particular process or 
and ungummed. As the bulk of the im- | @"y particular manufacturer. This com- 
ports of sewing silk are ungummed there | mittee has therefore concluded to adopt 
is no special object in providing a distinc- this name, “rayon,” as the generic term 
tive rate of duty for such thread and|to apply to all of these processes or 
floss in the gum. manufactures and to that end a defini- 

The minimum ad valorem rate under!tion has been developed and inserted in 
the 1922 act for ungummed silk thread | Paragraph 1313 to be used for the pur- 

{ 


brings the duty on these articles in 
these two paragraphs to 75 per cent ad 
valorem. This is, in effect, am increase 
of about 5 per cent ad valorem over the 
equivalent ad valorem rate in force on 


is adopted as a basic rate. This raises ; poses of the tariff act. If no such generic such goods under the present act. 


the rate on thread in the gum 5 per cent | term is definitely fixed in the act, it will 


with fast edges under paragraph 1308, 
' 


In paragraph 1307 an increase of 5! 


ad valorem. 
Domestic Production 


Of Broad Silks Protected 


Paragraph 1205: An increase of duty 
is made in this paragraph amounting to 
10 per cent ad valorem on Jacquard- 
figured broad silks. As imports to tie 
silks with Jacquard patterns have been 
competing with domestic tie silks in in- 
creasing volume in recent years, this 
provision aims to protect domestic manu- 
facturers of this line of fancy fabrics, 
the production of which invloves higher 
labor costs than in the case in the weav- 
ing of plain goods of the same grades. 

Paragraph 1206; As competition from 
abroad is largely confined in the silk 
pile-goods industry to velvets, and as 
imports have beer increasing in volume 
under the act of 1922 the rate of duty 


on velvets is advanced 10 per cent ad, 


valorem under. the present proposal. An 
additional duty of 5 per cent ad valorem 
is provided on all pile fabrics, if the pile 
is partly cut. ; . 
This agrees with similar increases in 


be necessary to try to cover all of the 
various processes and manufactures by 
Mames or descriptions whenever the 
item occurs in the law. 

The duties on rayon (as now defined) 
were all fixed in the Tariff Act of 1922 
in paragraph 1213 of the silk schedule. 
Considerable language was used in this 
paragraph and most of the manufac- 
tured articles have since been classified 
by customs officers under the general 
phraseology of the paragraph. In the 
opinion of the committee, this industry 


should have a separate schedule of its|the proposed ra 


own in the new law 
represents a new and different type of 


manufacture than what might be termed | rates ope 


the natural textile industries but also 





per cent ad valorem is given on pile 
fabrics, including pile ribbons, if partly 
cut. 


3. Unchanged duties: No change was’ 


made in the rate of duty on rayon 
waste, or om the cut rayon fijlaments, 
which were formerly classified under 
paragraph 1459 (now paragraph 1559) 
at 20 per cent ad valorem. On pile 
fabrics and articles thereof in para- 
graph 1307, on knit and crocheted ar- 
ticles in paragraph 1309, on wearing ap- 
parel in paragraph 1311, amd on the 
articles in the basket paragraph 1312, 
te of 70 per cent ad 


, not only because it | yalorem is substantially the same as the 


equivalent ad valorem of the compound 
rative under the present law. 


The elimination of specific rates in 


because of its increasing importance in| paragraphs 1301 and 1303 wperates to 


the United States as well as throughout | make the ad valorem rates, which we 


the world. In this new 


rics, and manufactured articles 
been grouped in different paragraphs. 


: E schedule the] substituted therefor, identical with the 
various items, such as yarns, waste, fab-|minimum ad valorem provisos under 
have/|the present act on medium 


ye 


size and 


coarse rayon yarns, single and _ plied, 


Statistics on this new industry are| over 150 deniers in count, and also on 


|somewhat difficult to obtain. 
j Present time the total capital invested 


At the|single spun rayon yarns. 
aragraph 1313 contains | 


Definition: P 


‘ 


Fisheries 


\Items Added to and Taken from Free List 
_ And Modifications Made in Descriptions 


Amateur Motion Pictures and Women’s Cotton Gloves 


Among Imported Articles Relieved of Duty. 


Title IX.—Free List. 
| mittee: Richard S, Aldrich, chairman, 
‘James A. Frear, Lindley H. Hadley, 
‘ Your committee has carefully consid; 
| from the free list to the dutiable list and 
vice versa. 
been made, 
forth more in detail throughout the va- 
rious schedules. 
Items transferred to the dutiable list 
include: 
Chromie 
lemon j 
juice, unfit for beverage purposes; palm- 
kernel oil, unfit for use as food; sesame | 
oil and spermaceti wax, to Schedule 1.! 


Zine dross, and shotgun bartels, in 
single — forged or r 
Schedule 3. 

O Codar. maple, and birch lumber, 
shingles of wood, to Schedule 4. 

Chestnuts and marrons, prepared or 
preserved in any manner; curry and 
curry powder; horse-radish roots; chick- 
peas and garbanzos; cowpeas; and canned 
clams, to Schedule 7. — 

Lemon juice, lime juice, and sour-or- 
ange juice, fit for beverage purposes, 
to Schedule 8. 

Violin bow hair, to Schedule 15. 

Items transferred from the dutiable 
list to the free list include: 

Buchu leaves; licorice root; argols; : 
tartar and wine lees; fish sounds, cleaned, ! 
split, or otherwise prepared; calcium as- 
senate; chip and chip roping, not speci- 
ally provided for; citrons and citron peel, 
crude, dried, or in brine; curling stones; 
eulachon oil; game animals and birds im- 
ported by the United States or State 
game officers for stocking game pre- 
serves; women’s unembroidered gloves 
and mittens, wholly or in chief value of 
cotton or other vegetable fiber, made of 
fabric knit on a warp-knitting machine; 
copper iodide; Paris green; santonin and 
salts of samtonin, tankage, fish scrap and 
fish meal, unfit for human consumption; 
and urea. 


Modification of Language 
Describing Free Entries 
In addition to the transfers to and 


have been made: 


Schedule 16.—Report by the subcom-| fil 


Five years|ered all of the, requests for transfers | 


Where such transfers have | to 


the reasons therefor are set | duty, 0 
| for typewriters, 


i 
1 


i anthracite” and 


the amateur photographer to bring his. 
it- 
ers” has been stricken out, and typewrit- 
i ers are placed separately in a new para- 
The purpose of 
the committee in making this change is: Green, 
permit typewriters to come in free of 
and to impose a duty upon the parts 
such as spools and rib- 
bons, which will fall in their proper places! 
iin the dutiable list. 

In paragraph 1650 the words “semi; 
as . in Pee “semibituminous” have 
ie and nitric acid; kieserite;' een added, as these are new coal prod- 
uice, lime juice, and sour-orange | .,-¢s and should be included in this para- 


ms in duty free. 
In paragraph 1643 the word “typewr 


graph numbered 1791. 


graph of the free list. 
In paragraph 1667, the words “(not 


| including sulphocyanides or thiocyanides, 
Common brick, cement, and crude feld-| thiocyanates, and nitroprussides)” h 
! been added. These chemicals have been 


ave 


included in this paragraph by court de- 


ough bored, to} cision, and inasmuch as they are a sepa- 
} rate and distinet class of compounds 
and‘ from those mentioned in the paragraph, , missed. 


it was thought advisable to exclude them 
and, as a result of this new wording, 
they will fall in the basket clause in 
paragraph 5, with a duty of 25 per cent 
ad valorem. = 

In paragraph 1679, the word “natural” 
has been added, so that it will read 
“Natural flint, natural flints, and natural 
flint stones, unground.” The reason for 
this is that under a court decision ferro- 
cerium was held free under the provi- 
sions of this paragraph rather than duti- 


able under paragraph 302, and the com-| 


mittee decided that only natural flints 
should come in duty free. 

In paragraph 1686, the wording has 
been rearranged and the articles have 
been placed in order of their importance. 
Raffia has been mentioned by name, and 


| pulu, which formerly appeared in a sepa- 


rate paragraph (par. 1648 of the Tariff 
Act of 1922), has been added and the 
separate paragraph eliminated. 

In paragraph 1726, the word “finished” 


; has been added in order that parts of| tery 


nets other than a finished section should 
carry a duty. 


American Fishermen 


Relieved of Restriction 

Paragraph 1732: This paragraph has 
been rewritten and, as it now reads, will 
permit the fishermen on the Pacific 


|from the free list, the following changes | coast to land their fish at Prince Rupert, 
| where they may be beheaded, eviscer- 


In paragraph 1615 the words in paren- | ated, packed in ice or frozen, and brought 


theses in the middle of the paragraph 
“(except moving-picture 
been changed to read “(except moving- 
picture filrms to be used for commercial 
purposes ).”’ 


This was done in compliance with the ; but can come } 
are landed in a foreign country solely | ant’s demurrer overruled. Opinion by Judge) 


request of the amateur moving-picture 
photographers who desire to bring in, 


i 


free of duty, films of American manufac- 
This will permit | 


ture exposed abroad. 


the definition of rayon, to which ref- 
erence has previously been made, and 


into this country duty free, but the 


the Atlantic coast, namely, cod, haddock, 
hake, pollock, cusk, mackerel, and sword- 


| fish, are excepted from this provision 


in duty free when they 


out change in condition. 

In paragraph 1734, palm-kernel oil 
rendered unfit for use as food has been 
added; edible palm-kernel oil has been 
placed on the dutiable list. 

Paragraph 1754: This paragraph re- 


which is applicable throughout the pro- ; fers to patna rice, and under the Tariff 


poscd act. 
Revision of Rates 


On Sundries Considered 
Schedule 15.—Sundries. 
Report by the subcommittee: Frank 

Crowther, chairman; Charles C. Kearns, 


Harry A. Estep. 


As the word “sundries’”’ implies, there 


uses they serve or in the materials of 


which they are made. Some are of minor ; Wor 
tance commercially; others, such; this paragraph, so that canceled postage) missed. 


impor 
as cork products, toys, laces and em- 
broideries, leather and furs and articles 
fabricated therefrom, fur felt and straw 
hats, jewelry, and manufactures of rub- 
ber, are of consequence in both the do- 


tates. 
In 1927 the dutiable value of mer- 
chandise entered under this schedule 


amounted to $88,624,000, being exceeded 
only by Schedule 7 (agricultural prod- 
ucts and provisions) in value, and by 
Schedule 5 (sugar, molasses, and manu- 
factures of) in duties.” More than one- 
third of the total duties collected under 
the rates imposed in this schedule, 
namely, i 
in paragraph 1430, laces and embroid- 
eries during 1927. 


Changes Were Asked 
In Most of Paragraphs 


At the recent hearings in connection 
with tariff readjustments American 
requested changes in 
rates and phraseology affecting about 
80 per cent of the 60 paragraphs in, this 
schedule. 2 

In the. preparation of Schedule 14 
the Committee gave careful considera- 
tion to the testimony of the witnesses 
land to the briefs submitted. It also had 
lavailable the Summary of Tariff In- 
|\formation, 1929, prepared by the United 
States Tariff Commission as well as the 
|Commission’s reports to the President 
land to the Senate, preliminary state- 
| ments of information issued to the trade 
and other data obtained by the Com- 
mission in the course of cost and other 
investigations, The experts of the Com- 
‘mission also furnished additional in- 
formation on various commodities, 
| The following transfers to and from 
Schedule 14 were made: Paragraphs 352 
land 353. relating to penholders, me- 
|chanical pencils of base metal, fountain 
pens, and similar articles from Schedule 
3 (metals and manufactures of), Para- 
igraph 1437 relating to cabinet locks 
was tramsferred from sundries to Sched- 
ule 3 (metals and manufactures of). 
| Changes were made in phraseology 
|mainly for the following reasons: (1) 
|To make more clear the intent of the 
|Congress with respect to classification 
of commodities upon which there has 
been considerable litigation. (2) To pro- 
vide separate rates of duty on a greater 
number of specific commodities in order 
that records of imports might not be 
unavailable due t 
clauses and losing their identity. 

The records denote that the sundries 
schedule has been a prolific source of 
litigation in the United States Customs 
'Court and the United States Court of 





made by your committee to clarify the 
language so that the intent of Congress 
will be man 
' dered 


of Justice, and we are indebted to them 





' 
1 


de of the United ° 


| 


‘amounted to $226,117,000 and the duties | 


i 


$32,067,181, came from entries} 


‘especially provided for in paragraph 1405. ! 


i 
| 
} 


i 


Act of 1922 it was duty free when 


- cleaned for use in the manufacture of! 


eanned foods. By striking out the 
words “foods” and inserting, in lieu 
thereof, the word “soups,” the committee 
is limiting the uses for which patna 
rice may be brought in free of duty. 
Paragraph 1758: This paragraph has 
been changed so that herring frozen 


iis little or no relation among the com- | naturally or artifically are placed on the 
modities provided for in different para- du 
igraphs of this schedule, either in the! 


tiable list. 

Paragraph 1771: At the request of 
American postage-stamp collectors, the 
d “foreign”? has been stricken from 


and revenue stamps, Government- 
stamped envelopes and post cards may 
be imported free of duty, whether they 
are foreign or domestic. 

Paragraph 1804: As paving posts are 
bsolete articles, they have been stricken 
from this paragraph. 


Revisions Proposed 


In Tariff on Paper " 


Adjustments Made in Rates on 
Various Imported Types. 


[Continued from Page 6.] 
to provide specifically for uncoated book 
or printing papers. 
cause they have undergone a secondary 
process and have therefore incurred an 
additional cost in their production, are 


The rate of duty in the tariff act of 1922 
remains unaltered. 

Only one change of importance is made 
in paragraph 1402, Pulpboard in rolls 
for the manufacture of wall board has 
been coming in at a lower rate of duty 
than plupboard in other forms. There 


Coated papers, be-' 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY 


UBLISHED WITHOUT COMMENT By T 


Calendar 


—of the— 
United States 
Court of Claims 


"May 6, 1929. 


| C-772. 


600. Opinion by Judge Sinnott. 


amended. 


D-223. 


ion by Judge Moss. 

C-927. New York & Baltimore Trans- 
portation Line. 
the sum of $549.27. 
| Graham. 


34677. Iowa Tribe of Indians. 


by Chief Justice Booth, 
F-146. 





| Petition dismissed. 
‘the United States. 
‘ nott. 

_ C-921. Harry R. Carroll et al. 
in favor of the United States. 
Judge Green. 

E-394. American Can Co. 

Judgment in favor of the United 


Opinion by Judge Sin- 


Opinion by 
| 


Boush Creek Land Corporation. 
Judgment for plaintiff in the sum of $11,- 


A-307. Standard Steel Car Co. Findings| 
Supplemental opinion by Judge 


George R, Lindsay, ete. Judgment 
for plaintiff in the sum of $30,661.82. Opin- 


Judgment for plaintiff in 
Opinion by Judge 


| 
|. low Judgment 
for plaintiff in the sum of $256,850. Opinion 


Dick & Bros, Quincy Brewing Co. 


Judgment | 


Petition dis- 


Art Presentep Herein, Bertna 
HE Unitep States DAILY 


Claims 


|Regulation Is Sought 
| In Distributing Films 


: [Continued from Page 1.] 

have the effect to vest in the owner of 
the family theater the right of selection 
in buying films. With this right vouch- 
|safed to the theater owner, parents can 
‘demand of him that he show the rigeht 
kind of pictures for their children to see. 
| In addition, I have made provision for 
‘outlawing any system of compu.sory 
arbitration imposed on exhibitors by a 
uniform contract againct the will of the 
| exhibitor at the time the agreement is 
‘made; also for outlawing any form of 
enforcing arbitration or arbitration 
awards which involves the coercive ac- 
tion of persons not parties to the immedi- 
ate controversy. 

There is provision for the making of 
tules and regulations for the carrying 
into effect of the law by the Federal 
Trade Commission. Should the industry 


Judgment in favor of|be able to agree on satisfactory methods 


jand differentials in price between single 
pictures and groups, the Commission 
might never have to exert this authority. 
In other words, the industry under this 
bill would be able to practice the policy 
of self-regulation for which its spokes- 


States on counterclaim in the sum of $766,-|™en So loudly cry. 


291.94 with interest. 
Moss. 
F-157. 
| Petition. dismissed. 
the United States. 


Opinion by Judge 


Judgment in favor of 
Opinion by Judge 
Graham. 


D-532. Armour & Co. Judgment for 
| plaintiff in the sum of $7,402.59. Opinion 
| by Chief Justice Booth. 

H-275. Utica Knitting Co. Petition dis- 
missed. Judgment in favor of the United 
States. Opinion by Judge Sinnott. 
_F-178. Union Lead Co. et al. Petition 
| dismissed. Judgment in favor of the United 
States. Opinion by Judge Green. 
| E-462. Rufus M. Overlander et al. Judg- 
;ment for plaintiffs in the sum of $581.16 
| with interest. Opinion by Judge Moss. 
| F-244. Charles A. McAllister. Judgment 
for plaintiff in the sum of $4,185.79. Opin- 
ion by Judge Graham. 

_F-145. Johnston Livingston. Petition 
dismissed. Judgment in favor of the United 
States. Opinion by Chief Justice Booth. 

F-359 and H-322. Edison Storage Battery 

0.;- F-358 and H-324, Edison Storage Bat- 
Supply Co.; F-403 and H-323, Edison 
Storage Battery Garage. Petitions dis- 
missed. Judgment in favor of the United 
States. Opinion by Judge Graham, 

H-453. George W. Allen. Petition dis- 
missed. Judgment in favor of the United 
States. Opinion by Judge Sinnott. 

F-362. American Bronze Powder Mfg. 
'Co. Judgment for plaintiff in the sum of 
$2,968.90 with interest. Opinion by Judge 


' 
i 


n, 
_ E-573. Eda Matthiessen. Amended find- 
| ings filed. Opinion by Judge Moss. See 
also order. 
| H-100. H. L. Hord. 


Petition dismissed. 


films)” have! products of the American fisheries on| Judgment in favor of the United States. 


| Opinion by Judge Graham. 

H-185. Tidewater Coal Exchange, etc. 
Judgment for plaintiffs in the sum of $36,- 
371.15. Opinion by Chief Justice Booth. 

J-670. Utah Power & Light Co. Defend- 


| for the purpose of transshipment with-| Sinnott. 


| F-335. National Chemical Mfg. Co. Pe- 
| tition dismissed. Judgment in favor of the 
| United States. Opinion by Judge Green. 
H-210. Martha A. Guettel et al. Judg- 
ment for plaintiff in the sum of $5,980.86 
: with interest. Opinion by Judge Moss. 
' F-257. The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. Judg- 
ment for plaintiff in the sum of $7.95 with 
interest. Opinion by Judge Graham. 
H-342. J. Livingston & Co. Petition dis- 
| missed. Judgment in favor of the United 
| ies Opinion by Chief Justice Booth. 


H-258. Semmes Motor Co. Petition dis- 
missed. Judgment in favor of the United 
States. Opinion by Judge Moss. 

J-312. John Hir&ehi. 
Judgment in favor of the United States. 
Opinion by Judge Graham. 

J-71. The First National Bank of Chi- 
cago. Judgment for plaintiff in the sum 
of $9,124.70 with interest. Opinion by 
Judge Moss. Dissenting opinion by Judge 
Green. 

J-235. Hazel M, Davis. Petition dis- 
States. Opinion by Judge Graham. 
| J-266. Swift & Co. 
| tiff in the sum of $498,961.29. 
| Judge Moss. 

H-224. Walter C. Palmer, Trustee. Judg- 
| nome for plaintiff in the sum of $23,- 
970.85 with interest. Judge 
Graham, 

J-93. Edmond Cornelius Van Diest et 
al. Petition dismissed. Judgment in favor 
of the United States. Opinion by Judge 


iraham. 

, H-529. Chicago Frog & Switch Co. De- 
|fendant’s demurrer sustained and petition 
dismissed. See Memorandum. 

H-309. The Union Company. Petition 
dismissed. Judgment in favor of the United 
States. See Memorandum. 

H-270. Ft, Dodge, Des Moines & South- 
ern R. R. Co. Defendant’s demurrer sus- 
tained and petition dismissed. See Memo- 
randum. 

' F-150. Frank W. Cooper. Findings of 
fact. Petition dismissed. Judgment in fa- 
vor of the United States. See Memorandum. 
¥-144, John G. Livingston. Petition dis- 
missed. Judgment in favor of the United 
States. See Memorandum 

D-112. John E. Murray et al. 

| sion of law dismissing petition. 


Opinion by 


Opinion by 


| 


' Conclu- 
Judgment 


requires meticulous care in manufacture, 
lintimate contact with the sensitizing 
; plant, and the small quantities needed by 


The Greenfield Tap & Die Corp.! 


Petition dismissed. | 


Judgment in favor of the United 


Judgment for plain- | 


seems to be no good reason for this and| the independent companies are not likely 
so all users of pulpboard are in this bill| to stir even the most skilled producers of 
put upon the same basis. The line of paper in the United States into produc- | 
demarcation between paper and paper|tion. Nearness to the customer is a| 
board has been raised from nine to twelve| great desideratum, There is an agree- 
one-thousandths of an inch, to conform! ment at the present time between a pa- 


This bill will doubtless meet with the 
horrified cry of “Government regula- 
tion,” as was the former. Such regula- 
tion, if it comes, will be due solely to 
the grasping policy and oppressive prac- 
tices of the producers. They have long 
,had it in their power to avoid such reg- 
(ulation by a little enlightened modera- 
tion. As regards the exhibitors, their 
position is summed up in a recent dec- 
laration by one of their leaders, that 
.they do not desire Government regula- 
tion as such, but they would rather re- 
main in business with regulation than 
. cc driven out of business for want 
of it. 


Restriction Is Opposed 
On Importation of Cigars 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


‘parcel-post convention with Cuba. The 
Cuban Government, pursuant to the op- 
tion contained therein, has abrogated 
the temporary parcel-post agreement ne- 
gotiated November 2, 1925. The postal 
|as well as the customs revenues have 
‘been seriously affected by this action, 
;and your committee believes that the 
limitations should be removed and the 
exchange of parcel post between the 
United States and Cuba should be re- 
stored. 

Accordingly, it is proposed in the bill 
| (sec. 646 (a) (4)) to repeal section 
| 2804 of the Revised Statutes, thus re- 
‘moving the import limitation in ques- 
tion. Your Committee desires to call 
attention to the fact that on February 
13, 1928, a bill to accomplish the same 
; Purpose was favorably reported to the 
| House. 


| 


in favor of the United States. See Memo- 
| randum, 

F-196. The Vesta Battery Co. Plain- 
tiff’s motion allowed. Findings filed. 
_H-32. Anita H. Cooper. Plaintiff’s mo- 
tion allowed. Findings filed. 

Judgment for plaintiffs in following 
leases. See Orders: 

William G. Tomlinson, $2,835.47. 

H-434, Lawson Rubber Mfg. Co., $12,433.- 
3, With interest. 

H-442. Ewart G. Haas, $6,222. 

J-60. C. 0. Tingley & Co., $28,000.31, 
with interest. 

J-207. Walter H. Maloney, receiver, $18,- 
737.02, with interest, 

J-278. James"B. Glennon, $629.34. 
Modified judgments in following cases; 
; see Orders: 

E-361. The Mantle Lamp Co. of Amer- 
ica, $93.79. 

F-363. Arrowhead Springs Co., $51,726.16. 
H-70. Edward F. Delaney, $6,987.50. 
H-433. Auburn Rubber Co., $10,777.60. 
Rule made absolute and petitions dis- 
missed in 
D-922. George W. Mitton et al. 

H-169. Helen S. Schmidt. 

H-509. Auguste Camille Edmond Rateau. 
Demurrer sustained and petitions dis- 
missed in 
H-357. 
K-24, 
K-45. 


| 


Chicago Frog & Switch Co. 
Michael Joseph Durkin. 

Clinton Saddlery Co. Defendant’s 
demurrer overruled. See Order. 

H. 231. Ennis Coal Co. Order overrul- 
ing plaintiff's motion for leave to amend 
petition, etc. 

Motions for new trial, overruled in 

C-966. Doullutt & Williams Co. 

H-262. Arabella & Bodkin, etc. 

A-117. Richmond Screw Anchor Co, 

D-583. Charles E, Kaltenbach, 

D-584. Charles E. Kaltenbach. 

E-438. Seaboard Air Line Ry. Co, 

E-500. Clinton Corn Syrup Co. 

F-97. The Cracker Jack Co. 

F-155. The Cracker Jack Co. 

H-437. Borg & Beck. 

D-1. Bickett Coal & Coke Co. 

F-90. National Candy Co. 

Petitions dismissed in 

E-227. John Bene & Sons. 

E-540. O’Gara Coal Co. 

F-16. Fidelity Savings & Loan Asso, 

F-201. The Kennedy Company. 

H-264. J. Walter Thompson Co. 

H-491. Mrs. M. E. Tucker, Guardian. 

H-550. Stephen Putney Shoe Co. 

J-41. Mary D. A. Sayles. 

J-135. C, I. Bruner. 

J-143. Charleston & Western 
Ry. Co. 

J-14 





Carolina 


. Sidney A. Eisemann, 


more nearly to trade usage. 

In paragraph 1404 a reasonable in- 
crease of duty has been granted upon the 
tissue papers of exceptional thinness. 
The imports of the very thin tissues, 
such as condenser paper used in the 
electrical and radio industries, are giving 
domestic manufacturers keen competi- 
tion, and the rapidly increasing use of 


| these papers furnishes a fair field for 


| 


o their falling in basket | 


Customs Appeals. Every effort has been, 


ifest. In this procedure the| cept by the Eastman Corporation for its 


\legislative drafting committee has ren-| own uses, — I 
valuable assistance as have the'its competitors, and there is no reason 


‘customs attorneys from the Department why it should. 


both for their tireless energy and effort. | Franceand Germany. Plain basic paper 


American enterprise. 
Slight Increases 


per company in New England and one 
{of the independent companies in the 
making of photographic supplies in New 
York, for experimental collaboration 
looking to the possible manufacture later 
of the marketable unsensitized product. 


| Nominal Rate on Basic 
Photographic Paper 


The tariff on plain basic paper for 
photographic purposes has _ therefore 
been reduced to a nominal 5 per cent ad 
valorem, so that if a small tariff duty 


| 
' 


| creases on the lighter-weight decorative! mission. 


In Decorative Papers j : li later found necessary, it can be ad- 
In paragraph 1405 there are slight in-. jyusted within limits by the Tariff Com- 
v A small tariff adjustment is; 
papers and on the simplex decalcomania| probably all that will be needed within 
papers, in line with the curve of impor-:g period that can now be foreseen. 
tations. The manufacture of simplex; Representatives of the skilled labor 
decalcomania paper is a relatively new) engaged in the lithographic industry 
industry in the United States and the! and representatives of the manufacturers | 
paper is produced by few mills. The} of lithographs in the United States ap-) 
imports are not large, but are heavy | pealed for higher rates of duty on litho- 
when compared with the output of the’ graphic material to establish a par be- 
few mills which manufacture such paper.| tween the cost of production here and 
In this paragraph occurs under the| abroad. Certain reasonable adjustments 
i old act a real inequality, and the effect of | have been made in paragraph 1406, look- 
|the present tariff duty is to penalize the ing to this end. 
small competitors of a powerful and; The chief change in paragraph 1407, 
prosperous corporation without perform-| concerns so-called “papeteries”—writing, 
ing the function for which tariff protec-| letter, or note paper, together with en- 
tion is properly employed. Plain basic velopes, packed or asembled in boxes or 
‘paper for photographic purposes .is not’ other containers and sold as a unit to 
produced in the United States at all, ex-| the ultimate consumer. This conversion 
| of paper into fancy boxes of stationery, | 
The Eastman sells none to! with th increased use of labor and mate- | 
rials, is not adequately provided for in 
the old law. | 
All other adjustments are relatively 
unimportant, : i 


| 


The competitors import from Belgium, 


J-147, 
J-148. 
J-149. 
J-158. 
J-317. 
3-365. 


Lawrence Ilfield. 
Walter C. Donald, 

Emil Nilsson. 

Chain Products Co. 
Pocahontas Tanning Co. 
Bull Creek Coal Co. 

J-671. Verd Mont Mills Co. 

K-1. Marie M. Butler, 

K-4. Lewis Mfg. Co. 

K-56. Maude R. Gilbert, ‘ 

K-71. Globe Forge & Foundries. 

Submission of cases set aside in 

H-464. Funch, Edye & Co. 

J-83, Associated Operating Co. 

May 7, 1929. 

Cases submitted: F-3, Albert Kingsbury; 
F-308, Simpson R. Stribling; C-1071, St. 
Louis-San Francisco Ry. Co. 

Argued and submitted: C-978, Atlantic 
Refining Co. by Ira Jewell Williams for 
plaintiff and J. Frank Staley and I, V, 
McPherson for defendant; H-53, Frank 
H. Sweet, trustee, by T. B. Benson for 
plaintiff and G. H. Foster for defendant; 
F-132, The North American Provision Co., 
by Conrad H. Syme for plaintiff and H. H. 

ice for defendant; E-599, Daniel C. 
Reyner, by Geo. A. King for plaintiff and 
M. C. Masterson for defendant; D-550, 
Southern Pacific Co., by Wm. R. Harr for 
Plaintiff and L. R. Mehlinger for defend- 
ant. 


‘ 
| 


Calendar May 8. 

F-351, American Stores Co.; H-515, Ell- 
ing O. Weeks, doing business as Weeks 
Supercarburetor Co.: (C-920, Carroll Klec- 
trie Co,; H-438, Foote Brothers Gear & 
Machine Co.; H-439, The Imperial Brass 
Mtg, Co.; J-115, Rochester Woven Belt- 
ing Corp.; E-568, Henry Vogt Machine 
Co.; F-154, Warner Patterson Co., a corp.; 
J-83, National Equipment Co.; J-69, E. 
Edelmann & Co.; J-113, Stewart-Warner 
S eedometer Corp.; J-114, The Bassick 
Mfg. Co,, a corp.; J-116, Hinsdale Mfg. Co., 
a corp.; H-425, Hooper-Mankin Fuel Co, 





AvuTHorizep STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
PusLisHEeD WITHOUT COMMENT By THE UNITED States DAILy 


Bills and Resolutions 
Introduced in Congress 


Following is a list of public bills‘and resolutions introduced in the Houses of 


Congress and classified similarly to 
States in force December 6, 1926.” 


the “Code of Laws of the United 
The number of the measure, the 


member introducing it, the title and the committee to which it was 
referred are given. 


Title 7—Agriculture 

S. 1002. Mr. Capper. To amend an act 
entitled “An act to provide for the fur- | 
ther development of agricultural exten- ; 
sion work between the agricultural col- ; 
leges in the several States, etc.”; Agri- 
culture and Forestry. - 


Title 10—Army 


S. J. Res. 83. Mr. Burton. Providing for 
payment of compensation for services of | 
members of local draft boards who served | 
also as clerks of their respective boards; : 
Military Affairs. | 


° * | 
Title 19—Customs Duties 

H. R. 2667. Mr. Hawley, Oreg. Making 
readjustments of the tariff law; Ways and 
Means. ; 

H. R. 2672. Mr. LaGuardia, N. Y. 
amend section 23 of the revenue 
1928 and all acts amendatory 
Ways and Means. 
Title 28—Judicial Code and 

- Judiciary 

S. 999, Mr. Walsh, Mass. To amend jsec- | 
tion 118 of the Judicial Code to provide for 
‘ the appointment of law clerks to United 
States circuit judges; Judiciary. | 

S. 1003. Mr. Brookhart. To prohibit the | 
blind booking and block booking of copy- 
righted motion picture films, etc.; Inter- 
state Commerce. 


To 
act of 
thereof; 


Title 31—Money and Finance 

H. Res. 41. Mr. Cooper, Wis. To pay out 
of the contingent fund of the House to 
Thea Johanna Nelson, mother of Robert 
M. Nelson, deceased, late clerk to Hon. 
John, M. Nelson, an amount equal to six 
months’ salary; Accounts. 


Title 33—Navigation and Navi- 
gable Waters 


S. 1007. Mr. Vanderberg. To provide for 
a preliminary examination and survey of 
St. Ignace Harbor, Mackinac County, 
Mich.; Commerce. 


Title 36—Patriotic Societies 


and Observances 
S. 1006. Mr. Vandenberg. To provide for 
the appropriate marking of the graves of 
widows of soldiers, sailors, and marines 
of all wars in national and State ceme- 
teries; Military Affairs. 


Title 49—Transportation 


S. 996. Mr. Copeland. To extend sections | 


204 and 209 of the transportation act, 1920, 
to certain coastwise water carriers in the 
same manner and to the same extent as 
it applies to railroads and rail-owned water 
lines similarly situated; Interstate Com- 
merce. 


Extra Pay of Emergency Officers 
Not Covered in Disability Retirement Act 


Comptroller General Rules That Special Allowances Will 
Not Be Considered in Computing Pay. 


The Emergency Officers Retirement | 
Act, approved May 24, 1928, granting} 
retired pay for disabled former emer- | 
gency officers of the World War, does 
not include computation of increased pay 
for flying, additional pay for sea duty, 
and additional pay for foreign service, 
according to a ruling of the Comptroller | 
General, J. R. McCarl. | 


This law, the announcement of the | 
General Accountnig Office said, gave the: 
emergency officers the same retirement 
benefits as those accorded to officers of 
the regular establishments who, under a 
permanent law, are not given the extra 
compensation sought by those who served 
as emergency officers in the World War. 

The full text of the section of the 
Comptroller General’s ruling discussing 
the intent of the law and rendered in 
pending cases A-24827, A-24933, A26233, 
A-26580, and A-26581, follows: a alt 

There are for consideration several | 
cases arising under the act of May 24, | 
1928, 45 Sta. 735, of emergency officers | 
who have been placed on the retired | 
list therein created and who at the time 
of their discharge from the World War 
commissioned service were receiving one 
or the other of the various forms of ad- 
ditional pay authorized by the laws then 
in effect for particular forms of duty, 
such as additional pay for flying, addi- 
tional pay for sea duty, or additional pay 
for fereign service, and in one case addi- 
tional pay for a distinguished service 
medal. 


Comptroller General Reviews 
History of Legislation 

The history of the legislation for the | 
retirement of disable emergency officers 
of the Army is well known. The first 
bill given serious consideration was S. 
1565, Sixty-seventh Congress, which 
passed the Senate February 20, 1922. At} 
the request of the author of that bill, | 
Senator Holm O, Bursum, this office ex- 
amined it with a view to clarification. 
That bill, although by title making eligi- 
ble for retirement certain officers other 
than officers of the Regular Army, and 
specifically authorizing the retirement of 
the described former officers, made no 
provision for retired pay, but provided | 
that they should be retired “with the 
same privileges as now provided by law 
for officers of the Regular Army.” The | 
suggestion was made that the bill be, 
amended to specifically indicate the re- 
tired pay that was to be paid the officer. 
The various suggestions of this office 
were incorporated in a bill introduced in 
the Sixty-eighth Corgress as 8. 33, andj 
that bill was referred to this office by 
Senator Bursum, on the suggestion of 
the proponents of the bill, The Disabled 
Emergency Officers of the World War, | 
the secretary-treasurer of that organiza- 
tion, by letter dated December 11, 1923, 
addressed to Senator Bursum, requesting 
such reference, described the purpose of 


the bill— 
“We would appreciate it if you would | 


get a decision on the new bill, 8-38, which 
is your bill, to retire disabled emergency 
officers, as to the wording of it, so that 
they would get the same pay, allowances, 
privileges, etc., as officers in. other! 
branches of the service who were retired 
for disability.” ue 

Throughout its subsequent legislative 
history the bill retained substantially 
the same form as §S. 38 of the 68th Con- 
gress, in the provisions here material! 
the identical form. | 

Out of an abundance of caution the bill 
was amended to specifically exclude 
from the computation of retired pay the 
temporary additional pay paid some of 
such officers under the act of May 18, 
1920, at the time of their discharge and | 
apparently the basis for new claiming 
the various forms of additional pay re- 
ceived by the officer at the time of his 
retirement, other than pay under the act 
of May 18, 1920, is the rule of statutory 
construction, expressio unius est ex- 
clusio alterius—the mention of one is 
the exclusion of others—and that the 
additional pay provided by the act of 
May 18, 1920, having been expressly ex- ! 
cluded from the computation of retired | 
pay of emergency officers under the act 
of May 24, 1928, all other forms of ad- 
ditional pay’ received by the officer at 
the date of his discharge is to be included 
in the computation. The maxim is not of 
universal application; but is to be applied 
only as an aid in arriving ‘at intention 
and not to defeat the apparent intention, 
25 ruling Case Law 983. There is cited 
in support of this statement, among 
others, United States v. Barnes, 222 U.S. 
513, where the Supreme Court said, as 
follows (page 519): 

“The maxim invoked expresses a rule 
of substantive law, and serves only as 
an aid in discovering the legislative in- 
tent when that is not otherwise mani- 
fest. In such. instances it is of deciding 
importance; in others, not.” ; 

The act of 1928, after describing the 
beneficiaries, provides that they— 

* * * shall, from date of receipt of 





‘an enlisted 


States Veterans’ Bureau, be placed upon, 
and thereafter continued on separate re- 





tired lists, hereby created as part of the 
Army, Navy, and Marine Corps of the 
United States, to be known as the emer- 
gency officers’ retired list of the Army, 
Navy, or Marine Corps of the United 


| States, respectively, with the rank held 


by them when discharged from their com- 
missioned service, and shall be entitled to 
the same privileges as are now or may 
hereafter be provided for by law or regu- 
lations for officers of the Regular Army, 
Navy, or Marine Corps who have been re- 
tired for physical disability incurred in line 
of duty, and shall be entitled to all hos- 
pitalization privileges and medical treat- 
ment as are now or may hereafter be au- 
thorized by the United States’ Veterans’ 
Bureau, and shall receive from date of re- 
ceipt of their application retired pay at 
the rate of 75 per centum of the pay to 
which they were entitled at the time of 
their discharge from their commissioned 
service, except pay under the act of May 
18,1920: * * ® 

The purpose expressed in this lan- 
guage is evident; it is that the described 
former emergency officers were to 
be accorded the same retirement benefits 
that officers of the Regular Army, who 
were similarly disabled during the World 
War, were accorded. It was necessary, 
however, and it was suggested by this 
office in view of a change in the law pro- 
viding pay for officers of the Regular 
services made by the act of June 10, 
1922, 42 Stat: 625; to indicate’'in the 
legislation whether the retired pay was 
to be computed on the pay in effect when 
the officers were discharged from -their 
commissioned service, that is, under the 
act of 1908, or whether it was to be com- 
puted under the act of June 10, 1922, 
which as to a second lieutenant and 
officers of corresponding grades would 
have given less retired pay than was 
authorized under the World War Vet- 
erans’ Act of $100 per month, for total 
permanent disability. The object in pro- 
viding that the pay should be on the 
basis of pay the officer was receiving 
when discharged from his commissioned 
service was thus to negative pay for the 
great majority of the officers under the 
act of 1922, and did not have for its 
purpose giving different retired pay than 
officers of the Regular services were re- 
ceiving, and the exclusion of pay under 
the act of May 18, 1920, was designed 
to make clear that purpose. 


Intention of Legislation 


Primary Rule of Construction 

The primary rule in the construction 
of statutes is to ascertain and give effect 
to the intention of the legislation and all 
rules for the interpretation or construc- 
tion of statutes of doubtful meaning 
have for their sole object the discovery 
of the legislative intent. 25 R. C. L. 960. 
The reports of the committees of Con- 
gress having the matter in charge, and 
the discussion in the Congress by the 
members in charge of the bill were all 
to the effect the legislation would place 
these former emergency officers who 
were disabled on the same basis as to 
pay with officers of the Regular estab- 
lishment; the language of the act fairly 
indicates that purpose and intent. The 
pay authorized was, for most of the for- 
mer Officers within the act, under laws 
which. had been repealed so far as the 
Regular establishments were concerned 
and retired officers of the Regular es- 
tablishments had never been entitled to 
retired pay inclusive of the additional 
pay provided by the act of 1920. In ex- 
cluding that additional pay, there was no 
purpose to authorize the inclusion of ad- 
ditional pay not included in the compu- 
tation of the retired pay of officers of the 
Regular establishments. The maxim 
that the express mention of one is the 
exclusion of all others being but an aid 
in ascertaining the legislative intent, 
where such intent is doubtful, may not 
be used to defeat the clear purpose of 
the act as disclosed both by its history 
and its language, which was to secure 
for former emergency officers, disabled 
during the World War, the same retire- 
ment benefits that are extended by per- 
manent law to officers of the Regular es- 
tablishments so disabled. Increased pay 
for flying, additional pay for sea duty, 
and additional pay for foreign service 
may not, therefore, be included in the 
computation of the retired pay of dis- 
abled emergency officers retired under 
the act of 1928. 

The pay. of $2 per month for a dis- 
tinguished service medal, whether origi- 


nally so issued, or issued in lieu of a cer- | and be paid therefor. See 26 Comp. Dec. 654. |~ 


tificate of merit, is provided for by the 
Act of July 9, 1918, only for enlisted 
men and is authorized to be paid only 
“throughout his active service.” This ad- 
ditional pay was held not to be included 
in the pay upon which the retired pay of 
man was authorized to be 
computed, 26 Camp. Dec. 112, and ther 


a medal as ‘an enlisted man, or a medal 
in lieu of a certificate of merit awarded 
him as an enlisted man, as to which the 
former Comptroller of the Treasury made 
two different rulings, 26 Comp, Dec. 


THE UNITED STATES DAILY: 


| Topical Survey 


HIS vast organization has 
never been studied in detail 
as one piece of administrative 
mechanism. No comprehensive 
effort has been made to list its 
multifarious activities or to 
group them in such a way as to 
present a clear picture of what 
the Government is doing. 
—WILLIAM H. TAFT, 
President of the United States, 
1909-1913. 


Special Federal Aid Accorded to Vermont 
To Reconstruct Highways Ruined by Flood 


HE people of the United States 
are not jealous of the amount 
their Government costs, if they are 
sure they get what they need and 
desire for the outlay, 
money is being spent for objects 
which they approve, and that it is 
being applied with good business 
sense and management. 
—WOODROW WILSON, 
President of the United States, 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 8, 1929 


of the Government 


AKING a daily topical survey of 
M all the bureaus of the National 
Government, grouping related activi- 
ties, is a work which will enable our 
citizens to understand and use the fine 
facilities the Congress provides for 
them. Such a survey will be useful to 
schools, colleges, business and profes- 
sions here and abroad. 

—CALVIN COOLIDGE, 
President of the United States, 
1923-1929. 


that the 


1913-1921. 


Topic 41—Public Roads. 


Thirtieth Article—The Road Problem in Vermont 


In these articles presenting a Topical Survey 
of the Government are shown the practical 
contacts of the various bureaus and divisions. 
The present series deals with Public Roads. 


By Elbert S. Brigham, 


Representative in Congress From Vermont. 


ERMONT in common with the other New Eng- 

land States has the township: system of gov- 

ernment. Therefore in the early days the con- 

struction and repair of highways was consid- 
ered a town function. 


It was not until 1898, in the administration of 
Governor Edward C. Smith, that a State Highway 
Commission was established with a view of providing 
State supervision of a highway system which should 
include the math thoroughfares of each town. It was 
the first function of the Highway Commissioner to. 
secure the cooperation of town officials in the selec- 
tion of the highways which should receive State aid 
and to supervise the improvement and maintenance of 
this system on a basis of cooperation with town offi- 
cials. 

* * * s 

The Federal-aid Act was approved by Congress July 
11, 1916, and was accepted by the State Legislature 
in 1917. This was followed in 1921 by the creation 
of a State Highway Board of three members, who, with 
the State Highway Commissioner, were to supervise 
the public highway system. A gasoline tax of 1 cent 
per gallon in 1923 was increased to two in 1925, to 
three in 1927 and to four in 1929, the receipts of which, 
together with receipts of automobile registrations and 
some special State taxes, were used for highway im- 
provement -purposes. 


Thus, with miscellaneous legislation which has been 
passed, with important steps from time to time, there 
is in Vermont today a system of roads consisting of 
Federal-aid, State-aid, and town roads. 

* * eg 


"THE Federal-aid system consists of the main inter- 

state routes of travel and the Federal Government 
assists in their construction. The State-aid system 
consists of the main intra-state roads and are con- 
structed by the State and the towns on a cooperative 
basis, similarly to the Federal-aid method. The town 
roads, wholly within the municipality, are constructed 
and maintained by the respective towns. 


Until the year 1923 roads constructed in Vermont 
were mostly of gravel surfaces. It became apparent, 
however, that on the main routes, including the Fed- 
eral-aid designated system, and on some of the State 
roads, a surface superior to gravel was necessary 
because traffic had increased to the point where the 
cost of maintenance of gravel surfaces made the con- 
struction of a superior surface necessary. 

* * * 


The Bureau of Public Roads, cooperating with the 
State Highway Department, made a survey of traffic 
on Vermont highways and recommended a construction 
program for the years 1927-31 of 275.5 miles of sur- 
face superior to gravel on the principal routes, which 
are Federal-aid routes,‘ at an estimated cost of $12,- 
000,000. It also recommended for the years 1931-36 
the construction of 278.5 miles additional with a prob- 
able cost of another $12,000,000. 


The construction program so recommended was en- 
tered upon by the Vermont Legislature of 1927 and 
during the year 47.98 miles of hard-surface roads were 
constructed and a plan was adopted which, together 
with mileage already constructed, would result in 335.5 
miles in 1931. 

a * * 

OWEVER, in 1927, Vermont was visited early in 

November by an unprecedented flood. A terrific 
toll was exacted upon lives and property. Roads and 
bridges of the Federal-aid, State-aid, and town sys- 
tems were destroyed or damaged practically through- 
out the State. The damages inflicted upon the State 
were almost unbelievable. 


The per capita damages for the State amounted to 
$86.35 or a total of $30,435,299 to be borne by the 352,- 


428 people in the State. As a matter of comparison 
the damage per person in Vermont was more than 
three times the average in the Mississippi States worst 
afflicted by the last flood. Or again, the damage per 
million dollars of State wealth, which means capacity 
to meet loss, was in Vermont more than twice that 
suffered by Arkansas, three times that suffered by 


Louisiana and more than one-half greater than that 
suffered by Mississippi, the worst afflicted States of 
the Mississippi valley. } ” 

Inasmuch as Vermont is a mountainous State and 
as the roads follow the rivers which wind in and 
out through the narrow valleys it can be seen that 
the destruction caused by the flood necessarily fell 
heavily on the roads because they were so situated 
as to receive the full force of the rushing waters. 
Vermont found herself with a ruined highway system. 


Immediately upon the recession of the flood waters 
the State Highway Department started temporary re- 
pairs making it possible to deliver mails and transport 
food supplies to towns and cities cut off from rail 
transportation. This was followed by an act of the 
Legislature whereby a bond issue was authorized to 
enable the State to assume the burden of restoring 
the highways. 

* * * 
ENGINEERS of the Bureau of Public Roads coop- 
erating with the State Highway Department made 
a careful estimate of the cost of rebuilding roads and 
bridges damaged by the flood not only upon the Fed- 
eral-aid system but also upon the State-aid and town 
roads. It was found that it would cost $7,377,469 to 
rebuild these roads and bridges including those within 
towns of 2,500 or more population which are excluded 
from the Federal-aid system. 


It was determined that the cost of rebuilding all 
the roads and bridges on the Federal-aid system with 


such extensions would cost $2,654,000. Accordingly, in- 


view of the terrific damages to the State, the Federal 
Government was asked to appropriate this sum of 
money, and it was appropriated, in addition to the 
regular Federal-aid allotment, the fund to be matched 
dollar for dollar by the State and to be used under the 
terms of the Federal Highway Act except that Fed- 
eral moneys would not be limited to $15,000 per mile. 
a * * 


With the bond issue and the aid of the Federal 
Government in the building and rebuilding of the high- 
ways and bridges the State has. been able to continue 
according to the recommendation of the Survey and 
Report of the Bureau of Public Roads and on the 7 
per cent of the highway mileage of the State, or the 
Federal-aid designated system of 1,043 miles, there is 
now in progress a program of construction and re- 
construction which will result in providing satisfactory 
service for the increasing volume of traffic using Ver- 
mont highways. 


This program calls for not only the already enu- 
merated new construction for 1927-31 but also for 278.5 
miles during 1931-36 plus 80 miles not on the Federal- 
aid system required to be improved between 1926-36. 
This will all be construction superior to gravel and 
will substantially complete the Vermont program of 
new hard-surface construction. 


Based on the expected growth of traffic on present 
minor traffic routes it is believed that for a consid- 
erable period subsequent to 1936 but a comparatively 
small mileage of highways, other than routes speci- 
fied to be improved between 1927-36, will carry suf- 
ficient traffic to justify their improvement with sur- 
faces superior to gravel. However, there will remain 
the problem of improving the State-aid and town sys- 
tems of highways so that there will be at all seasons 
of the year a passable road from every farm to its 
market center. Not until this is done will the Ver- 
mont highway system be complete. 


In the next article, to be published in the 
issue of May 9, Representative Colton (Rep.), 
of Vernal, Utah, chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Public Lands, will discuss the road 
problem of the West. 


Copyright, 1929, by The United States Daily Publishing Corporation. 





27 Comp. Dec. 1. The additional pay be-' : 


ing limited to the period of active serv- 
ice, it may not be included as a part of 
the retired pay of an officer, any more 
than an enlisted man. The rate of re- 
tired pay of the officers indicated will 
be defermined in accord with what is 


' 
herein said. 


Daily Decisions 
of the 


Accounting Office || 


The Comptroller General of the 
United States, as head of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, must approve 
of all cxpenditures by Government 
agencies before such expenditures 
finally become closed transactions. | 
Interpretation of the laws is neces- 
sary, therefore, in bres 
The latest decisions with respect to 
expenditures made by the Comp- 
troller General follow: 

A-26746.. Appropriations—Transfer. Navy); 
Department appropriations providing for, 
transportation of personnel, supplies, and 
materials may not be charged with the cost 
as such of maintenance and operation of a 
railroad constructed and maintained under 
an appropriation under the administrative | 
control of the War Department where such | 
expense is arrived at on an arbitrary or} 


estimated basis. 

A-27033. (8S) Compensation, double — 
A postmaster may not serve 
|as substitute or temporary ru®al carrier 


instances. : 


| Postal service. 


ie 


Navy Orders 


Lieut. Comdr. Walter S. Haas, det. Nav. 
Torp. Sta., Newport, R. I., about June 26; 
to Nav. War College, Newport, R. I. 

Lieut. Comdr. Frederic W. Neilson, det. 
Bu. Nav. about June 28; to VF Sqd. 2B, 
Air Sqds., Battle Fit, 

Lieut. Comdr. Robert B. Twining, det. 
Navy Yard, Philadelphia, Pa., about June 

to U. S. S. Oklahoma, 
Lieut. Keith R. Belch, 
San Francisco: to Naval Academy. 

Lieuts. William G. Buch, Charles J. 
Cater; Lieuts. (j. g.) Robert L. Dennison, 
Roland N. Smoot and Harold N. Williams, 
det. Naval Academy about June 15; to 
Pennsylvania State College, State College, 
Pa. 

Lieut. Albert R. Buehler, det. Nav. Air 
Sta., Pearl Harbor, T. H., about July 1; 
to VT Sad. 2B, Air Sqds., Battle Fit. 

Lieut. John C. Lester, det. Naval Acad- 
emy; to Pennsylvania State College, State 
College, Pa. 

Lieuts. (j. g.) Lloyd D. Follmer, 
S. Hedrick, det. Naval Academy 
June 28; to Columbia University, N. 

Lieut. Hubbard F. Goodwin, det. 
S. Breck about June 1; to Nav. 
Sta., Newport, R. I. 

Lieut. Roland E. Krause, det. U 
McDermut; to U. S. 8. Doyen. 

Lieut. John Perry, det. Bu. Aero. about 
July 15; to VP Sqd. 7B, Air Sqds., Battle 
Fit 


det. Rec. Ship, 


John 
about 
Y. 

U. S&S. 
Torp. 


. & 8S. 


Lieut. William G. Tomlinson, det. Nav. 
Air Sta., Anacostia, D. C., about July 15; 
to VP Sqd. 7B, Air Sqds., Battle Fit. 


Lieuts. Arnold E. True, Richard B. 


Res. Laboratory, Bellevue, D. C., about 
June 1; to Nav. Sta., Tutuila, Samoa. 


Lieut. (j. zg.) Howard F. Green, to duty 
Subm. Div. 3. 


~ Lieut. (j. g.) David A. Hurt, to Subm. 
Div. 14. 


Lieut. (j. g.) John J. Jecklin, to Subm. 
Div. 3. 

Lieut. (j. g.) Warren W. 
duty Subm. Div. 14. 

Lieut. (j. g.) George F. O’Keefe, 
Asiatic Station, 

Lieut. (j. g.) Eugene E. Paro, to duty 
Subm. Div. 9. 

Lieut. (j. g.) George A. Sinclair, to duty 
Asiatic Station. 

Lieut. (j. g.) Hamilton L. Stone, to duty 
Subm. Div. 14. 

Lieut. (j. g.) Cornelius M. Sullivan, to 
duty Subm. Div. 4. 

Lieut. (j. g.) Raymond E. Woodside, to 
duty Subm. Div. 9. 

Ens. Ralph H. Linsley, 
Div. 4. 

Ens. Ralph E. Patterson, to duty Asiatic 
Station, 
Ens. 
Div. 14. 
Ens. Louis E. Gunther, to duty Asiatic 

Station. 

Lieut. (j. g.) John A. Holbrook, to duty 
Subm, Div. 14. 

Ens. George Prifold, jr., to duty Subm. 
Div. 14. 

Lieut. (j. g.) Valvin R. Sinclair, det. 
Ree. Ship, San Francisco; to Naval Acad- 
emy. 

Capt. Frank L. Pleadwell (M. C.), re- 
lieved all active duty; to home about 
July 1, 

Lieut. Comdr. John R, Poppen (M. C.), 
det. Nav. Med, School, Wash., D, C., about 
{June 1; to Bu. M. & 8. 

Lieut. Comdr. James R. Thomas, det. 


Johnson, to 


to 


to duty Subm. 


Charles N. Day, to duty Subm. 


A: postmaster, assistant postmaster, ‘or| Tuggle, def. Rec. Ship, San Francisco; to| Nav. Hosp., San Diego, Calif., about June 


| other postal employe may not enter into | 
contract to carry mail or perform service 
on a star route. 

A-26906. (S) National Home for Disabled 
Volunteer Soldiers. A formr officer of the 
Army, Navy or Marine Corps during the! 
| World War retired under the act of May} 


| 


greater or other rights with respect to ad- 


Volunteer Soldiers than officers and en-| 
listed men on the retired list of the Reg- 
ular Army, except as to hospitalization or 
| medical treatment in the National Home 
for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers, right to 


application by the Director of the United last sentence of decision, page 467, and: of May 24, 1928, 


Naval Academy. 

Lieut. Paul C.,-Warner, det. Staff, Air 
Sqds., Sectg. Fit. about July 1; to Nav. 
Air Sta., Nav. Oper. Base, Hampton Rds., 
Va. 

The following officers were detached 
from subm. base, New London, Conn., 


p €/} 24, 1928, 45 Stat. 735, is entitled to no!about June 5, 1929: 
need not be determined whether an officer | 6 


on the active list is entitled to pay for| mission to the National Home for Disabled| Clanton E. Austin, to duty Subm., Div. 


Lieut. James E. Nolan, Lieut. (j. g.) 
4. 
Lieut. (j. g.) Carl E, to duty 
Subm. Div. 12. 
, Lieut. (j. g.) Murvale*T. Fgrrar, to duty 
Subm. Div. 18, 


Lieuts. (j. g.) John E. Florance, 


Cullen, 


Arthur 


464,| which is specifically preserved by the act|H. Graubart, to duty Asiatic Station. 


Ch, Rad. El, Samuel Taylor, det. Nav. 


10; to Navy Yard, Pearl Harbor, T. H. 
Lieut. Harry Atwood (S. C.), det. Qm. 
Corps Subs, School, Chicago, Ill., about 
June 1; to U. S. 8S. Aretie, 
Lieut. Charles 8. Bailey (S, C.), det. 
Nav. Supply Depot, Nav. Oper. Base, 
Hampton Rds., Va.; to U. 8. 8. Kittery on 
‘July 1. Ors, February 28 revoked. 
| Lieut. Verne V. M. Boggs (8, C.), det. 
‘Nav, Sta., Guantanamo Bay, Cuba, about | 
July 1; to Rec. Bks., Hampton Rds., Va. 
Lieut. James Chapman (S. C.), to duty | 
as asst. for disbursing, Naval Academy, 
Lieut. Earl F. Codding (S, C.), det. 
| Naval Academy about April 23; to con- 





| tinue treatment, Nav. Hosp., Annapolis, | 
Md, 
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New Books Received by 


Library of 


List supplied daily by the Library of Congress. 


Congress 


Fiction, books in for- 


eign languages, official documents and children’s books are excluded. 
Library of Congress card number is at end of last line. 


American humane education society, Bos- 
ton. The humane bulletin, for use of 
teachers. 95 p., illus. Boston, Mass., The 
Ameriean humane education society, 1929. 

29-8426 

Barry, Edward H. System play in three- 
cushion billiards, by ...; an explanation, 
of the various diamond systems used by 
world’s greatest players. 23 p. E. H. 
Barry, 1928. 29-8310 

Butler, Sir Geoffrey Gilbert. A handbook 
to the League of Nations, with a chrono- 
logical record of its achievement brought 
down to April, 1928, by ... with an intro- 
duction by the Right Hon. Viscount Cecil 
of Chelwood, K. C. Reissue with addi- 
tions. 239 p. N. Y., Longmans, Green| 
and co., 1928. 29-8437 

Carrier engineering corporation. Drying 
and processing of materials by means of 
conditioned air; a treatise for manufac- 
turers, engineers and students—an illus- 
trated discussion of the many interesting 
problems involved in the drying and 
processing of numerous familiar mate- 
rials, under controlled conditions of tem- 
perature, humidity and air movement. 
Based on investigations by the research 
department of Carrier engineering cor-| 
poration; edited by D. C. Lindsay. 208 p., 
illus. Newark, N. J., Carrier engineering 
corporation, 1929. 29-8456 

China institute in America. One hundred 
selected books on China (rev. list), (Bul- 
letin 6.) 16 p. N. Y., China institute in 
America, 1928. 29-8444 

Clark, Kenneth Sherman. Music in indus- 
try, by... a presentation of facts 
brought forth by a survey, made by the, 
National bureau for the advancement of; 
music, on musical activities among in- 
dustrial and commercial workers. 383 p. 
N. Y., National bureau for the advance- 
ment of music, 1929. 29-8318 


Cook, Sherwin Lawrence. Torchlight sas! 
rade; our presidential pageant. 
N. Y., Minton, Balch & co., 1929. 29-8442 

Darby, William Dermot. Rayon, and other 
synthetic fibers; a brief account of the 
origin, development, use and manufac- 
ture of rayon, together with chapters on: 
the merchandising and care of rayon fab- 
i 65 p. N. Y., Dry goods economist, 
1929, 29-8455 

Dearle, Norman Burrell. Dictionary of of- 
ficial war-time organizations. (Carnegie 
endowment for international peace. Divi- 
sion of economics and history. Economic 
and social history of the world war. Brit- 
ish series.) 322 p. New Haven, Yale uni- 
versity press, 1928, 29-8438 

| 


Army Orders’ 


Col. Albert N. McClure, Q. M. C., Kansas 
City, Mo., will proceed to his home and 
await retirement. 

Col. Edwin P, Wolfe, Med. Corps, from 
further observation and treatment at Wal-| 
ter Reed General Hospital, Washington, 
D. C., to Brooklyn, N, Y. 

Lieut. Col. Edward E. Farnsworth, Coast 
Art,, retired upon his own application. 

Each of the following officers of the Field 
Artillery, from Fort Sill, Okla., to Honolulu, | 
Hawaii: First Lieuts. Dalies J. Oyster,| 
Charles D. Palmer, Joseph V, Phelps, Harry 
Van Wyk, John F. Williams; Second Lieuts. 
Bjarne Furuholmen, Stephen S, Koszewski, ! 
George E. Wrockloff, jr. 

First Lieut. Charles S. Whitmore, F, A., 
from Leland Stanford Junior University, 
Stanford University, Calif., to Honolulu, 
Hawaii. 

First Lieut. Raymond G, Miller, F, A., 
from Oregon Agricultural College, Cor- 
vallis, Oreg., to Panama. 

Capt. Fred B. Lyle, F. A., from Iowa State 
College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, 
Ames, Iowa, to Manila, P. I. 

Each of the following officers of the Field 
Artillery, from the station indicated after 
his name, to Honolulu, Hawaii: First Lieut. 
Walter R. Hensey, jr., Fort Sam Houston, 
Tex.; Second Lieuts, Harry C. Larter, jr., 
Fort Sam Houston, Tex., Gerald F. Lillard, 
Presidio of Monterey, Calif. 

First Lieut. Robert C. Lawes, F, A., from 
Fort Sill, Okla., to Panama. 

First Lieut. Robert S. McClenaghan, F. 
A., from Yale University, New Haven, Conn., 
to Panama. 

First Lieut. Glenn Hugh Parker, Spec. 
Res., to duty at Wright Field, Dayton, Ohio, 

First Lieut, Edwyn Gustave Rydiun, Spec. 
Res., to duty at Detroit, Mich. 

Capt. Samuel Marshall, F. A., from Nor- 
folk, Va., to Fort Sill, Okla, 

Maj. Harry A. Auer, Judge Advocate Gen- 
eral’s Dept., from Washington, D. C., to 
Governors Island, N. Y. 

Capt, Guy Gibson Bailey, Sanitary Corps 
Res., to duty at St. Louis, Mo. , 

Mstr. Sgt. Hiram S, Harris, Q. M. C., will 
be placed upon the retired list at Fort 
Bliss, Tex. 

Tech. Sgt. Eugene Vetter, 
be placed upon the retired list at Fort 
Sam Houston, Tex, 

Maj. James B. Crawford, Coast Art., from: 
Panama, to Washington, D. C. 

Maj, Carl E. Hocker, Coast Art., from 
Manila, P. I., to Fort Monroe, Va. 

Each of the following officers of the 
Coast Art., from Fort Monroe, Va., to Pan- 
ama: Maj, Adam E, Potts, Capts. Maitland 
Bottoms, Thomas E. Jeffords. 

Second Lieut. William H. Kendall, Coast 
Art., from Fort Rosecrans, Calif., to Ma- 
nila, P, I. 

Capt. William W. Hertz, Coast Art., from 
State Agricultural College, Manhattan, 
Kans., to Manila, P. I. 

Capt, Arthur F. Gilmore, Coast Art., from 
University of New Hampshire, Durham, 
N. H., to Panama. 

First Lieut. Robert H. Kreuter, Coast 
Art., from Fort Monroe, Va., to Manila, P. I. 

Each of the following officers of . the 
Coast Art., from Fort Monroe, Va., to Ma- 
nila, P, I.: Capts. James R. Lowder, Sam 
uel McCullough, Verne C, Snell. 

Each of the following officers of the 
Coast Artillery, from Manila, P. I., to the 
station indicated after his name: Maj. 
George W. Easterday, Fort Monroe, Va.: 
Capt. Harold P. Detwiler, Fort Eustis, Va.: 
First Lieuts. John E. Reierson, Fort Win- 


field Scott, Calif., Michael H. Zwicker, Fort] New Reclamation Era, May, 1929—Vol. 20, 


Winfield Scott, Calif, 
Second Lieut. Leslis G. Ross, Coast Art. 
from Fort Totten, N. Y., to Panama. 


i 





League of nations. 


Mallin, Albert M. 


Sheridan, 


Med. Dept:, will Sutermeister, 


Whit, 


Griswold, Lester Everett. 
craftwork in leather, horsehair, bead,’ * 
porcupine quill and feather, Indian (Na-, 
vajo) silver and turquoise. 4th ed., 10th, 
thousand. 167 p., illus. Colorado Springs, 
The Out West printing and stationery: co., 
1928. . 29-8459 

Heinlein, Christian Paul. The affective 
characters of the major and minor modes 
in music. (Thesis (Ph. D.)—Johns Hop- 
kins university, 1927. Reprinted from the 


Journal of comparative psychology, vol, +i. 


vii, no. 2, April, 1928.) 
Baltimore, 1928. 29-8322 | 
Hercules powder co. The labors of a mod- 
ern Hercules. 24 p., illus. 
Del., Hercules powder co., 1928. 
Hottes, Frederick Charles. Concerning 
the structure, function and origin of.. 
the cornicles of the family Aphididae, 
(Thesis (Ph, D.)—University o 
sota, 1927. From Proceedings of the Bio- 
logical society of Washington, v. 41, 
March 16, 1928.) p. 71-84. Washington, 
1928. 29-8454... 
Kleinheksel, J. Harvey. Observations on 
the rare earths: The preparation and 
properties of some anhydrous rare earth 
chlorides, by ... 
(Ph. D.)—University of Illinois, 
Reprinted from the Journal 
American chemical society. vol. 50, 1928.) 


101-142 p., illus. 


29-8460 - 


1927. 


p. 959-967, illus. Easton, Pa., 1928. sind 


29-8453 


. . . Economic commit- 


tee. Sub-committee of experts for the 


unification of customs tariff nomencla- ,,,,., 


ture. Draft framework for a customs 
tariff nomenclature and draft allocation 


of goods to the various chapters of the*'’| 


framework with explanatory notes. (C. 


346. M. 103 1928. ii. E. 350. Publications™*'” 
Economic ~~‘ 


of the League of nations. ii. 


TODAY'S 9 — 


. . - Handbook of. {¥ 


» 


Wilmington,-,., 


Minne- |, _ 


(Abstract of thesis |” 
Of tae’? 


and financial, 1928. ii. 37.) 96 p. Geneva, vg» 


Imp. Kundig, 1929. 29-8440. * 


the eighteenth century. (Life and work.’ 


6.) 56 p. London, The Epworth press, ..., 


1927, 29-8320 
Malleson, Miles. . 
in three acts. 111 p. N. Y., Payson & 
Clarke limited, 1928. 29-8425 
Topical outline of Amer= ~~ 
ican history (with maps) by .. «+s 
Rev. in collaboration with A. A. Jaffe.. - 
139 p., illus. N. Y., Globe book co., 1929. 
29-8441 
Massachusetts building laws manual. 
piled and published annually by the 


307 p.| Lightwood, James T. Methodist music im, « 


. . Four people, a comedy * * 


Massachusetts building officials confer-"* * 


ence. 1 v., illus. Worcester, Mass., Bos- 
ton, Mass., 1929. 29-8457. 
National industrial conference board. In- ., 
dustrial relations programs in small. 
plants. 60 p. New York, National indus- 
trial conference board, inc., 1929. 
29-8427 
Neckers, James Winfred. Observations on’ 
the rare earths: i, Fractional precipita- 
tion of the cerium group earths by elec- 
trolysis. ii, Solubility of rare earths~ 
oxalates in nitric acid. fil. Separation, 
of cerium. (Abstract of thesis (Ph. D.)— 
University of Illinois, 197. By J. W. 
Neckers with H. C. Kremers. Reprinted 
from the Journal of the American chemi- 
cal society. vol. 50. 1928.) p. 950-958. 
Easton, Pa., 1928. 29-8452 
Oakley, Herbert. The future of tin; a 
short statistical and critical analysis of 
tin shares and the tin industry for in- 
vestors, by ... and Evan Pritchard; 
statistical material and graphs supplied 
by Archibald Philip Laing Gordon, New 
1928 edition. 34 p. London, The St. 
Catherine press, 1928. 29-8439. . 
O’Brien, Robert. Chauffeurs’, pedestrians’ : 
and motormen’s guide; a handbook of. , 
the theory and practice of safety - first, . 
by ,... in accordance with the Model 
municipal traffic ordinance. 


Louis, Mo., R. O’Brien, 1929. 29-8428 


236 p. St. 7 


Panchapakesa, Ayyar, Aiylam Subramanier.” ° 


Sense in sex, and other stories of In-, 
dian women. 288 p. Bombay, D. B. 
Taraporevala sons & co., 1929. 29-8430 
Rabelais, Francois, 
deeds & sayings of Gargantua and his 
son Pantagruel, translated from the’ 
French into English by Sir Thomas 
Urquha.: and Peter Le Motteux, 1,02B7« 
DR Bs wishen & Schuster, 1928. ¥ 


1 


29-8423. ,, 
Radio doings call book; complete American - 
broadcasters, short wave and foreign sta- * 
tions. 99 p. Los Angeles, 
press room, 1929, 29-8461 
Rogers, Woodes. ... A cruising voyage’ 
round the world by ... with introduc- 
tion and notes by G. E. Manwaring with -- 
8 half-tone plates. (The seafarers’ 
library.) 320 p. N, Y., Longmans, Green 
& co., 1928. 29-8312 
Richard Brinsley Butler, 1751+ 
1816. The plays and poems of Richard’ 
Brinsley Sheridan, edited with introduc- 
tions, appendices and bibliographies by 
R. Crompton Rhodes. 8 v. Oxford, B. 
Blackwell, 1928. 29-8424 .. 
Edwin. Chemistry of pulp 
and paper making, by... 8S. B. 24 ed.,”’ 
rewritten, 565 p., illus. N. ¥., J. Wiley 
& sons, 1929. 29-8458 °- 


Independent 


Vance, Ray. Investment policies that pay. 


291 p. N. 
company, 


Y., B. C. Forbes publishing 
1929, . 29-8429 
Henry Alexander. Beginner’s his- 
tory of the United States; stories of the 
men who made our country, by... Rev. 


ed, 352 p., illus. N. Y., American book’ 


co., 1929, 29-8443 


Government Books 
and Publications 


. . +» The lives, heroic ‘:,. 


Documents described uyler this heading’ 
are obtainable at prices stated, exclu-. ‘ 


sive of postage, from the Inquiry Divi- 
sion of the United States Daily. The 
Library of Congress card numbers are 
given. In ordering full title, and not 
the card numbers, should be given. 
Export Services of the Lumber Division. 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 


merce. Department of Commerce. 
at Bureau. 
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The Weekly Index 


Is published in every Monday issue. 
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Law to Control 
Market Trading 
In Cotton Urged 


Representative Rankin Ex- 
plains Bill to Protect 
Farmer Against Price 
Manipulation. 


Support of a bill (H. R. 2399), in- 
tended to curb manipulations in the price 
of cotton was asked by Representative 
Rankin (Dem.), of Tupelo, Miss., in a 
speech delivered, May 7, before the 
House of Representatives. 

While the present supply of cotton is 
1,000,000 bales less than it was a year 


ago and the storms have destroyed many | 
acres of cotton crop, the price of this | 


commodity continues to fall, he said, due 
to manipulation. 
Manipulation is Charged. 


A statement by Mr. Rankin, summar- | 


izing his speech, follows in full text: 
Charging manipulation on the cottcn 
market by certain large and poweful 


interests in the country, Representative | 


Rankin, of Mississippi, speaking in the 


House, May 7, called attention to the | 


fact that, with a carryover of nearly 
a million bales less of American cotton 
than we had a year ago, the price is from 


3 to 4 cents a pound less than it was | 


at that time. 


He said that the action, or lack of | 


action, on the part of this extra session 
of Congress up to the present time had 
been assuring to the manipulators of the 
cotton market that they would not be 
disturbed; and stated that they had 


beaten the market down $10 a bale since | 


the farm-relief bill passed the House, 
April 25, thereby reducing the value of 


this year’s crop $140,000,000 by the time | 


the seed have sprouted in the ground. 


Protection of Farmer Urged. 


Calling attention to the fact that 
President Hoover has recently given his 
written approval to setting aside one 
dgy in each year to pray for the farmers, 
Mgr. Rankin said that, while the farmers 
appreciated being prayed for one day 
in 365, they were also interested in devis- 
ing some ways and means to keep from 
being “preyed upon” the rest of the year. 

He reviewed the fluctuations of the 
cotton market for the last few years, 
pointed out the revelations made in the 
Senate investigation last year, in which 
he participated, and said that the law 
of supply and demand had been set aside 
by the powerful interests now control- 
ling the cotton market through manipu- 
lation on the exchange. 

He appealed to the administration to 
get behind the bill (2399) which he has 
introduced to curb these manipulators 
and free the cotton farmer from those 
“baneful influences” which, he said, are 
taking from him not only his small 
profits which he would ordinarily make, 
but are gradually sapping his life blood 
and reducing him to bankruptcy. 


Conference Is Called 
On Rates fér Grain 


Restrictions on Ex-lake Ship-| 


ments to Be Considered. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
announced May 7 that a conference would 
be held May 9 to‘consider the application 
made by the eastern railroads to place in 
effect, on one day’s notice, a reduction of 


3.3 cents per 100 pounds in the rates on 


ex-lake grain for export. The Commis- 
sion stated that numerous protests have 


been received against making  reduc- 


tions in the ex-lake rates without corres- | 


ponding reductions in other competitive 
rates on grain and grain products. The 
Commission’s notice reads: 

On May 4 the Interstate Commerce 
Commission received an application from 
Agent W. S. Curlett on behalf of eastern 
railroads, seeking authority to publish on 
one day’s notice reduced rates on ex-lake 
grain for export from Buffalo and cer- 
tain other lake ports to north Atlantic 
ports. The reduction proposed from 
Buffalo was 3.3 cents per 100 pounds. 
From other ports the application men- 
tioned “corresponding reductions” with- 
out specifying the amounts. An amended 
application was filed May 7 which pro- 
poses to apply a reduction of 3.3 cents 
from all lake points Detroit, Mich., to 
Oswego, N. Y., inclusive. 


Protests Received. 
Numerous protests have been received 


from operators of vessels on the New| 


York barge canal and from officials of 
New York State to the effect that the 
establishment of the reduced rates by 
rail will create ruinous competition for 
vessels on the canal, in contravention of 
section 500 of the Transportation Act, 
1920, which directs the Commission to 
maintain both rail and water transporta- 
tion in full vigor. 

The application proposes no change in 
the rates on grain products. The rates 
on the latter are now higher than on 
grain. Numerous protests have been re- 
ceived against permitting any reduction 
on grain without like reductions on grain 
products, it being contended that undue 
prejudice and preference in violation of 
section 3 of the Interstate Commerce 
Act would result therefrom. In the past 
there appears to have been a more or 
less recognized relationship between the 
| ex-lake rates from lake ports and the all- 
rail rates from inland grain markets, 
such as Chicago, St. Louis, Peoria and 
Kansas City, to the north Atlantic ports 
and to Gulf ports. Protests have been 
received against making effective reduc- 
tions in the ex-lake rates without cor- 
responding reductions in other competi- 
tive rates on grain and grain products. 


An informal conference between rep- 
resentatives of the Commission and in- 
terested parties will be held at its offices 


be present and present their views, 
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of each 


Pe Summary of All News Contained in Today’s Issue 


Accounting 


Taxation = 
Continuation of full text of decision 
of Circuit Court of Appeals, Fourth Cir- 
cuit, allowing deduction from income of 
company in computing tax for extra 
compensation to officers for services in 
prior years. (Ox Fiber Brush Co. v. 
Blair, Commissioner.) 
Page 4, Col. 4 
Appellate court rules that collection 
of rentals for account of ward by trus- 
tee, resident in another State, does not 
constitute business liable to State tax 
on foreign —— (Colbert et 
. v. Toll, etc., et al. 
ree . ae 12, Col. 2 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Fourth Cir- 
cuit, rules father may deduct from in- 
come certain sums set aside as addi- 
tional compensation to his sons who 
were his business assistants. (Cohen 
vy. Commissioner.) 
Page 4, Col. 1 


refund of $688,161 to estate of John J. 
Emery because of overassessment, and 
refund of $20,576 to Utah Fuel Com- 


pany. 
Page 4, Col. 6 
Board of Tax Appeals announces 
hearings in tax cases to be held in 
Wichita, Kans., and New Haven, Conn. 





4. 


Communication 


Motion Pictures 

Department of Coramerce says re- 
placement of worn-out motion-picture 
projectors in European theaters offers 

a market for American exporters. 
Page 1, Col. 7 
Senator Brookhart introduces bill to 
prevent “blind booking,” block book- 
ing” and arbitrary allocation of mo- 


tiqn-picture films. 
oe Page 1, Col. 6 


Decisions on page 


Postal Service 
Post Office Department announces 
that transatlantic mail via “Graf Zep- 
pelin” on return trip to Germany will 
be carried at postage rates of $1.05 per 
letter and 53 cents per postal card. 


Page 5, Col. 7 
Publishing 


Conclusion of excerpts from tran- | 
script of testimony, on April 30, by A. 
R. Graustein before the Federal Trade! partment states. 
Commission in its investigation of Laer 
chase of stock in two Boston newspa- 


pers by International Paper Company 


Radio 


Page 9, Col. 2 








Federal Radio Commission receives ! 
two applications for authority to estab- , 


lish transoceanic radio stations for re- 
broadcasting and interchange of pro- 


grams with foreign countries by means | 


of short waves. 
Page 1, Col. 3 
Senator Dill criticizes absence of ra- 
dio installations on railway trains in 
United States. 
Page 1, Col. 4 


Telegraph and Telephone 
Operating income of 97 telephone 
companies reporting to Interstate Com- 
merce Commission showed 12.4 per cent 
gain in February, as compared with 
February, 1928. 
Page 9, Col. 5 


Net operation income of American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company 
shows increase for March and _ first 
quarter of 1929 over corresponding pe- 
riods of last year. 

Page 9, Col. 1 


Distribution 


Aviation 
“Graf Zeppelin” is scheduled for two 
trips to America and flights to Vienna 
and over eastern Germany, Trade Com- 
missioner advises Department of Com- 
merce. 
Page 1, Col, 2 


Royal Netherland Air Lines inaugu- | 


rated summer schedule and opens daily 
freight service to and from England. 


Page 1, Col. 5 


Post Office Department announces | 


that transatlantic mail via “Graf Zep- 


pelin” on return trip to Germany will | 


be carried at postage rates of $1.05 per 
letter and 53 cents per postal card. 
Page 5, Col. 7 
Insurance for air pilots is compul- 
sory in France, assistant trade commis- 
sioner at Paris states. 
Page 1, Col. 5 


Exporting and Importing 


Expansion of United States exports | 


is ascribed by Committee on Recent Ec- 
onomic Changes chiefly to development 
of new markets. 


Page 1, Col. 2 


Highways 


The Road Problem in Vermont—An 





Calcutta Ranks High 
As Modern Port City 


and Manufacture. 
Calcutta, with its bazaars and ancient 
temples, modern buildings, taxicabs, and 
electrical lines presenting a curious mix- 


ture of eastern and western civilization, | tegically located. 
of any consequence on the Bay of Benga! 


and serves commercially a vast region, 
including Benegal Presidency, the prov- 
inces of Bahir and Orissa, Assam, the 
United Provinces, the northern section 


is now rated the second city of the Brit-| 
ish Empire, having a present population 
of 1,327,500, up-to-date port facilities, 
and diversity of commercial interests, it 
has just been stated by the Depart-| 
ment of Commerce. The full text of the 
statement follows: 

Street fakirs with bags of tricks 
handed down from the dim past amuse | 
and mystify audiences, part of which may 


be seated in latest 1929 model automo-} 


Regional Division of the Department. 
City Grows Rapidly. | 
The city has grown fast during the) 
in Washington, D. C., at 10:30 a. m.,| past century and at present with its 1,- 
Thursday, May 9. All parties having an| 327,500 population, its up-to-date port| greatest manufacturing center in India, 
interest in the situation are invited to| facilities, and its diversity of commer-|and the chief jute manufacturing center 


biles, according to Emmett A. mene | 


Bureau of Internal Revenue announces | 


Page 7, Col. 4} 
See Special Index and Digest of Tax | 


the British Empire. 
Hooghly River, one of the channels of 
‘which carries the sacred waters of the| River. 
| Ganges to the sea, and 82 miles from the| gineering workshops, cotton, oil, and 
ay of penal, it is the great port of|rice mills, ice factories, box and ciga- 
ee ndia’s East coast. 
India Capital Center of Trade ; channel, 

, streams, is noted for its many curves, 
and vessels bound for the city take pi- 
| lots aboard in the Bay of Bengal, a di 
| tance of 120 miles from Calcutta. 


| 
article by Elbert S. Brigham, Repre- 
sentative in Congress from Vermont. 


Page 13 
Railroads 


Baltimore & Ohio Chicago Terminal 
Railroad applies for authority to ex- 
| tend its line under trackage agreement. 
Page 14, Col. 7 
Protective committee of stockholders 
of “Big Four” Railroad oppose proposed 
|} lease of “Big Four” and Michigan Cen- 
!tral by New York Central; Fonda, 
| Johnstown & a Railroad also 
' opposes proposal. 
| 5 Page 1, Col. 6 
; Reduction in carload rating and rates 
}on cheese from Wisconsin points and 
j in rates from Chicago to Southwest and 
Pine Island, Minn., to Kansas City, Mo., 
ordered by Interstate Commerce Com- 


mission. 

Page 1, Col. 5 
| March statistics of revenues and ex- 
| penses of Southern Pacific-Pacific Sys- 
tem; Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, and 
Chicago & North Western railways. 

Page 12 

Conference arranged for May 9 by 
nterstate Commerce Commission to 
‘onsider proposed lower rates on ex- 


ake grain. 
Page 14, Col. 1 
Senator Dill criticizes absence of ra- 
| dio ‘installations on railway trains in 
: United States. 
Page 1, Col. 4 
Summary of decisions of Interstate 
Commerce Commission in uncontested 
finance cases. 





Page 9, Col. 4 
Rate complaints made public by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 
| Page 6 
Rate decisions made public by the 
| Interstate Commerce Commission. 


Page 6 


Calendar of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 
Page 6 
Shipping 
Shipping Board opens bids for pur- 
| chase of 23 steel cargo vessels of the 
| laid-up fleet. 
Page 1, Col. 1 


| Executive 
‘Mana gement 


| : ti 

Business Conditions 
Calcutta is ranged high among Brit- 

ish commercial cities, Commerce De- 


Business conditions in April in Fifth 
| Bank of Richmond. 
| Page 9, Col. 1 


| Decisions Affecting 


Business 
District Court for the District of Del- 
aware holds nonresident defendant may 
| withdraw appearance where nature of 
complaint was changed by plaintiff. 
(Mays Corporation v. Smith et al.) 
Page 12, Col. 1 
Continuation of full text of decision 
of Circuit Court of Appeals, Fourth Cir- 
cuit, allowing deduction from income of 
!company in computing tax for extra 
| compensation to officers for services in 
|prior years. (Ox Fiber Brush Co. v. 
| Blair, Commissioner.) 
j Page 4, Col. 4 
Appellate court rules that collection 
of rentals for account of ward by trus- 
tee, resident in another States, does not 
constitute business liable to State tax 
on foreign corporations. (Colbert et 
lal. y. Toll, etc., et al.) 


Page 12, Col. 2 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Fourth 
Circuit, rules father may deduct from 
income certain sums set aside as addi- 
tional compensation ‘to his sons who 
! were his business assistants. (Cohen 
, v. Commissioner.) 
Page 4, Col. 1 


Calendar of the United States Court 
| o£ Claims, May 6. 

! Page 11 
! See Special Index and Law Digest on 
| Page 12. 

Tariff 

| ‘Tariff bill (H. R. 2667) submitted 
| to House of Representatives May 7 by 
| Representative Hawley provides re- 





| adjustments in tariff program. 
Page 1, Col. 7 
Representative Hawley discusses pro- 
posed changes in administrative fea- 
| tures of Tariff Act of 1922. 


Full text of report of subcommittee 
of House Committee on Ways and 
Means on Schedule 1, Chemicals, Oils 
and Paints. 

Page 2, Col, 1 

Full text of report of House subcom- 
| mittee recommending changes in tariff 
| rates in Schedule No. 2, Earths, Earth- 
; enware, and Glassware. 
j Page 3, Col. 2 

Full texts of tariff reports of sub- 
committees of House Committee on 





The Hooghly River 
in common with most delta 


18- 


As a trading center Calcutta is stra- 
It is the only outlet 


of the Madras Presidency, and the fron- 
tier areas of Nepal and eastern Tibet.: 
It is the shipping center for 90 per cent 
of the world’s jute supply, both raw 
jute and jute products, and also exports 
large quantities of tea, shellac, wheat, 
barley, oilseeds, and pulses. It is the 
chief railway center of the country, 
with a network of lines extending to all 
parts of India. 
Next to Bombay, 


Calcutta is 


cial interests, is rated the second city of | of the world. A total of 300,000 per- 


Ways and Means on Schedule 3, Metals 
and manufactures of; and Schedule 4, 
; Wood and manufactures of. 
} Page 5, Col. 2 


Daily decisions of the Accounting 
Office. 


| Selling and 


Page 13 ° 
Daily statement of the United States M arketing 


Revised duties proposed by Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means of the House 
on sugar, molasses and manufactures 
of; spirits, wines, and other beverages; 
paper and books—Schedules 5, 8, 14. 

Page 6, Col. 1 

Full text of report of House subcom- 

mittee on proposed tariff revision in 
| Schedule No. 7, Agricultural Products 
| and Provisions. 

Page 8, Col. 1 


Increased duties proposed on cotton 
| yarns, threads, and cloths; reduced duty 
on warp-knit tire fabric, and free entry 
of women’s wrap-knit fabric gloves. 
| Text of subcommittee report on Sche- 
| dule 9—Cotton Manufacturers. 
Page 8, Col. 5 
| Higher duty to be levied on flax and 


aut ies a —eoe a able report on bill for establishment of | 
} ’ ? 


ino change in rates on jute manufac- | @boratories to test wheat for protein 


. ated : content as means to aid farmer to se- 
oe aoe ee | cure benefits of premium on high-pro- 


| tein wheat. 
Schedule 10. Page 1, Col. 2} 


Page 10, Col. 1 Representative Rankin urges enact- 


Full text of report of House subcom-: ment of bill to control market trading 
| misono on proposed revision of tariff in, in cotton as protection or farmer 


ee 11, Wool and Manufactureyy against price manips. i ee ' 
| sl roa a am Page 10, Col - 2 Reduction in carload rating and rates 

Depression in silk industry is ascribed| on cheese from Wisconsin points and in 
to current fashions and overproduction, rates from Chicago to Southwest, and 
with small remedy to be found in tariff} ping Island, Minn., to Kansas City, Mo., | 


| legislation, says report of subcommit-| ordered by Interstate Commerce Com- | 
| tee; six increases and one decrease in| mission. 


| rates proposed—Schedule 12. Page 1, Col. 5 


Page 10, Col. 7 Cooperative marketing of livestock, 
| Full text of report of subcommittee | although started a century ago, first at- 
‘on Schedule 13.—Rayon manufactures. | tained importance in 1920, according to 


Page 11, Col. 2| Department of Agri ; 
Full text of report of subcommit- | eer i 1, Col. 4} 


ae pak =_e transferred | Conference arranged for May 9 by 
| Page 11, Col. 4| nterstate Commerce Commission to 


2onsi - 
Full text of report of House subeom- | =. ——_w" ie ee ee a8 
mittee on proposed _tariff revision in Page 14, Col. 1 
Schedule 15, Sundries. Use of cotton fabrics in citrus indus- 

Page 11, Col. 4/ try is gaining, Commerce Department 

Repeal of restriction on imports of | states. 

cigars recommended by House Commit- 
Repeal of restriction on imports of 


tee. 
Page 1, Col. 4/ cigars recommended by House Commit- 
Decisions of the United States Cus- | tee, | 
toms Court, establishing precedent in} Page 1, Col. 4 
grain shipments and affirming assess- | See under Executive Management, 


Treasury. 
: Page 7 
Insurance 
Insurance for air pilots is compulsory 


in France, assistant trade commissioner 
at Paris states. 


International Finance 
Foreign exchange rates at New 


York. | 
Page 


9 


Production 


Agricultural and Food 


Products 
House Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry votes unanimously for favor- 


Page 5, Col. 1 | 


Page 1, Col. 5/1 


Foreign Markets 
Expansion of United States exports 
is ascribed by Committee on Recent Ec- 
onomic Changes chiefly to development 

of new markets. t 
Page 1, Col, 2 


Trade Commissioner suggests expan- 
sion of canned food trade with Dutch 
East Indies to include American vege- 


tables. 
Page 14, Col. 7 
Department of Commerce says re- 
placement of worn-out motion-picture 
projectors in European theaters offers 
a market for American exporters. 
Page 1, Col. 7 
Shipments of American automotive 
products to overseas markets during 
March established new valaution record, 
Department of Commerce states. 
Page 7, Col. 3 


Government Aid and 
Control of Marketing 


House Committee on Agrciulture and 
Forestry votes unanimously for favor- 
able report on bill for establishment of 
laboratories to test wheat for protein 
content as means to aid farmer to se- 
cure benefits of premium on high-pro- 


tein wheat. 
Page 1, Col. 2 
Senate debates provisions in farm re- 
lief bill for creation of farm board and 
debenture plan of aiding farmers. 
Page 3, Col. 5 


Price Control 
Representative Kankin urges enact- 
ment of bill to control market trading 
in cotton as protection or farmer 
against price manipulation. 
Page 14, Col. 2 


Retailing 
Cost analysis of drug trade in St. 
Louis by Bureau of Foreign and Do- 


mestic Commerce is proposed. 
Page 7, Col. 2 


Trade Practices 

Conclusion of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony, on April 30, by A. 
R. Graustein before the Federal Trade 
Commission in its investigation of pur- 
chase of stock in two Boston newspa- 
pers by International Paper Company. 
Page 9, Col. 2 


Page 14, Col. 2 | 


ments on cotton shirtings and bamboo| Tq;if, 


pipe stems, 


Trade Marks 


| First Assistant Commissioner of Pat- 


Page 7, Col. 5| 


| Reserve District reviewed by Reserve! ents sustains order for cancellation of} Louis by Bureau of Foreign and Do- 


Chemicals and Allied 
Products 


trade mark “Diamond B” for motor oils mestic Commerce is proposed. 


because of similarity to prior mark 
;“Diamond C.” (Sinclair Refining Co. 


Page 7, Col. 2' 
See under Executive Management, 
ariff. 


although started a century ago, first 


Cost lysis in St.| attained importance in 1920, according 
et ees Se Sade Oe to Department of Agriculture. 


Service and 


Wholesaling 


Cooperative marketing of livestock, 


Page 1, Col. 4 


Page 2, Col. 4! 


Located on the | 


|v. Blackburn.) 
‘ Page 12, Col. 7 Forest Products 


See under Executive Management, 
Tariff. 


Furs 


Government revenue from Pribiloff 
Island fur seal skins at St. Louis last 
month totaled $469,442, according to 
Department of Commerce. 

Page 5, Col. 1 


Finance 
Banks and Banking 


Review of financial conditions in the 
Ninth Federal Reserve District shows 
seasonal drops in deposits of city mem- 
ber banks as well as in deposits main- 
tained in city correspondent banks by 

| country institutions. 
| Page 7, Col. 1 


Busienss conditions in April in Fifth} Shipments of American automotive 


Reserve District reviewed by Reserve | Products to ‘overseas markets during 
Bank of Richmond. ; March established new valuation record, 
| 


Page 9, Col. 1 Department of Commerce states. 


C ti Fi | Page 7, Col. 3 
orporation finance ° 
Operating income of 97 telephone; Metals and Their 
companies reporting to Interstate Com, Products 
merce Commission showed 12.4 per 7 See under Executive Management, | 
script of testimony, on April 30, by A. 
R. Graustein before the Federal Trade 
| Commission in its investigation of pur- 
‘chase of stock in two Boston newspa- | 
e 
Purchasing 
will not be considered in computing Laws Affecting the Buyer 
compensation for disability retirement. See under Executive Management, 
Page 13, Col. 2| Tariff. 


Machinery 


gain in February, as compared with Tariff 
February, 1928. oe i 
Page 9, Col. 5 Mines and Minerals 
March statistics of revenues and ex- 
| penses of Southern Pacific-Pacific Sys- 
; tem; Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, and 
Chicago & North Western railways. 
Page 12 
Net operation income of American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company 
shows increase for March and first 
quarter of 1929 over corresponding pe- 
riods of last year. 
Page 9, Col. 1 
Summary of decisions of Interstate 
ommerce Commission in uncontested 
finance cases. 
Page 9, Col. 4\ pers by International Paper Company. | 
Government Finance vane We 2 


First Assistant Commissioner of Pat- 
ents sustains order for cancellation of | 
trade mark “Diamond B” for motor oils 

because of similarity to prior mark 

Bureau of Internal Revenue announces Stone, Clay and Glass 

refund of $688,161 to estate of John J. Products 
mery because of overassessment, and . ‘ 
refund of $20,576 to Utah Fuel Com- reg. under Executive Management, 


“Diamond C.” (Sinclair Refining Co. 
v. Blackburn.) | 
Page 12, Col. 7 
pany. . ° 
Textiles and Their 
Products 


Power, Heat, Light, Fuel 
Conclusion of excerpts from tran-| 
See under Executive Management, 

Tariff. 


Page 4, Col. 6 

Government revenue from Pribiloff 

| Island fur seal skins at St. Louis last 

month totaled $469,442, according to 
Department of Commerce. 

Page 5, Col. 1 

Comptroller General rules that extra 

compensation of emergency officers 


jmills which line the banks of Hooghlyj panies, and as 


There are also a number of en- 


salesmen covering all of India. 


rette factories, etc. | 
(Rupee par $0.365). 


Port Facilities Are Good. 

| Port facilities at Calcutta are ad- 
|mirably equipped to handle the large 
jvolume of trade passing through its 
numerous importers and exporters. The: 
Port Trust which administers the port 
under authority of the Government pro- 
vides 14 jetty berths in the Calcutta 
area proper, 27 berths in what is known 
as the Kidderpore Docks, and 4 berths! ad 
Says Trade Commissioner. 
river. 


Canned Food Popular 
In Dutch East India! 


|Market for Vegetables Offers, present predominance of European lines 


Personnel 





Education 
New books received at the Library of 
Congress. 
Page 13 
Government books and publications. 
Page 13 


Foreign Relations 

President Hoover, in formal state- 
ment, expresses gratification at promis- 
ing character of results for naval re- 
duction arising out of Geneva confer- 
ence, and announces intentions of Amer- 
ican Government to follow up its ef- 
forts to obtain further naval reductions. 
Page 1, Col. 1 


General 
Senate receives from Committee on 
Judiciary three reports and two expres- 
sions of views of individual members 
on eligibility of Secretary Mellon; eli- 
gibility upheld in majority report, 9 
to 8 





Page 1, Col. 5 

Comptroller General rules that extra 

compensation of emergency officers 

will not be considered in computing 

compensation for disability retirement. 

Page 13, Col. 1 

Senate Committee on Banking and 

Currency favorably reports nomination 

of H. P. Bestor to be a member of Farm 
Loan Board. 





Page 2, Col. 7 
Charles Evans Hughes, Jr., nomi- 
nated to be Solicitor General of the 
United States. 
Page 3, Col. 7 
Bills and resolutions introduced in 
Congress. 
Page 13 
Committee meetings of the House and 
the Senate. 
Page 3 
Daily engagements of the President 
at the Executive Offices, 
Page 3 
Orders issued to the personnel of the 
‘War Department. 
Page 13 
Orders issued to the personnel of the 
Navy Department. 
Page 13 
Congress hour by hour. 
Page 3 


sons find employment in the many jutej agents for just mills, collieries, tea com- | preferring to import a large part of its 

distributing or sales 
agents for jute mills, collieries, tea com- 
of them cover the whole of Bengal as 
well as the provinces of Assam, Bihar, 
and Orissa, and some have traveling 


requirements and devote its attention 
exclusively to the production of export- 
able commodities, such as rubber, coffee, 
sugar, tobacco, etc. In 1927, total value 
of foodstuffs imported into the Dutch 
East Indies was in excess of $12,000,000, 
of which American production accounted 
for approximately one-sixth. 

American canned vegetables could be 
sold in this market in much greater 
quantities than is now the case. The 


is due partly to the fact that these 
trade marks are long established and 


the | 


at Garden Reach, a few miles down a 


Exports from the Port of Calcutta 
during 1927 reached the value of 1,452,-; 
600,000 rupees and imports into the port 
858,200,000 rupees, compared with ex- 
ports and imports at Bombay, of 969,- 
600,000 and 850,000,000 rupees, respec- 
tively, during the same period. 

The bulk of Calcutta’s trade and the 
management of a large part of its local 
|industries, are in the hands of old es- 
tablished British houses, many. of -which 
date back to the days of the East India 
Company. Ip addition to importing and 
exporting, these firms act as managing 


American canned sardines and salmon} partly to the lower prices quoted. If 
are staple articles of food among the; American exporters would slightly shade 
inhabitants of the Dutch East Indies,|their prices they could compete on even 
which provide a growing market for|terms and it would not be long before 
foodstuffs from the United States, it|their brands became popular. j 
was stated May 8, by the Department! More than half of the canned-fruit 
of Commerce. About $1,000,000 worth! imports of the Dutch East Indies come 
of these products are consumed each;from the United States, about four 
year in the islands. American exporters being the dominant 

The full text of the statement follows: | factors in this line with their brands 

According to the American Trade Com-! firmly entrenched. In the import trade 
missioner at Batavia, Don G. Bliss, this | in canned milk—a foodstuff item of con- 
Far Eastern area is steadily increasing; siderable importance in this market— 
its consumption of foreign foodstuffs,| American business is small, over 90 per 


volume. This cumulates the 52 
Weekly Indexes. 
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Plans to Exchange 
Radio Programs 


Abroad Outlined 


Two Applicants Seek Author- 
ity to Establish Trans- 


oceanic Stations Using 
Short Waves. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

liable’ at this time, but that the ex- 
perimentation should bring this about, 

Appearing for the Pacific Western 
Federation, Mr. Alexander said the fed- 
eration plans a radio project, both broad- 
casting and short-wave rebroadcasting, 
which will involve an expenditure of $3,- 
500,000 with the equipment alone to cost 
$185,000. Work already has begun on 
the 50,000-watt broadcasting station, 


which, under the construction permit 
granted by the Commission, must be 
complted by December 31, 1929, he said, 
but the plans call for the simultaneous 
construction of the two stations, and for 
that reason the federation now is apply- 
ing for channe!s for its rebroadcasting 
station. 

Asked by Chairman Robinson as. to 
the purposes of the project, Mr. Alexan- 
der said the arrangements now are being 
made with “119 different countries and 
provinces in connection with relay broad- 
casting and services.” Arrangements 
also are being made for continental re- 
broadcatsing of the programs of the 
broadcasting station, KPWF,- now being 
constructed, he declared. 


Objects Are Explained. 

Mr. Alexander stated the Federation 
is made up of civic, social, cultural, 
educational and religious organizations 
of California, Arizona and Nevadaj{ and 
is a nonprofit, making, benevolent or- 
ganization. Ray Lyman Wilbur, Secre- 
tary of the Interior, he said, is vice 
president of the corporation, and W. 
Bertram Stevens, Bishop of Los Angeles 
Diocese of the Episcopal Church, is 
president. 

Support for the organization, Mr. 
Alexander testified, will be derived from 
the various affiliated organizations with 
some income expected from the sale of 
broadcasting time, endowment funds 
and other annuities. The organization, 
he said, can finance the project. 

“There is no other radio broadcast- 
ing on high frequencies on the Pacific,” 
said he. “The highest type of educa- 
tional material will be broadcast trans- 
continentally, and the short waves will 
relay them to any and all parts of the 
World.” 


Arrangements Made Abroad. 

Arrangements already have been made 
with organizations in Germany, Great 
Britain, Norway, Turkey, Italy, Spain, 
oes and numerous other countries, he 
said. 

Chairman Robinson observed that 
“ground has not yet been broken for the 
project and that, in his opinion, the 
broadcasting station first should be put 
in operation, and then the application 
filed for rebroadcasting. Mr. Alexander, 

owever, said that the two projects are 
‘tied together,” and that the Federation 
must have the short wave authority to go 
ahead. 

The Commission took both applica- 
tions under advisement. 


PRICE 5 CENTS 


Bill Providing Protein 
Tests of Wheat Approved 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
or in lieu thereof with any other agency 
of a State with which cooperation is 


found practicable and desirable. 

Sec. 4. That the Secretary is author- 
ized to charge and collect fees fixed by 
him for any laboratory from persons re- 
questing the performance of services un- 
der this act. In case a protein-testing 
laboratory is operated cooperatively, the 
Secretary shall prescribe the basis on 
which any fees charged and collected 
hereunder shall be derived upon pay- 
ment between the cooperating parties. 
All money accruing to the Secretary as 
aforesaid shall be deposited and covered 
into the Treasury as miscellaneous re- 
ceipts. 

The Secretary is further authorized 
from time to time to make such regula- 
tions as he may deem necessary for the 
efficient execution of the provisions of 
this act, and he may cooperate with 
any department or agency of the Gov- 
ernment, any State, Territory, District, 
or possession, or department, agency, or 
political subdivision thereof, or any per- 
son; and shall have the power to ap- 
point, remove, and fix the compensation 
of such officers and employes not in con- 
flict with existing law, and make such 
expenditures for rent outside the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, printing, telegrams, 
telephones, books, publications, furni- 
ture, stationery, office equipment, travel, 
and other supplies and expenses as shall 
be necessary to the administration of 
this act in the District of Columbia 
and elsewhere; and there is hereby au- 
thorized to be appropriated, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise ap- 
propriated, $285,000 for expenditure dur- 
ing the fiscal years 1929 and 1930 for 
carrying out the purposes of this act, 
and the appropriation of such additional 
sums as may be necessary thereafter. for 
carrying out the purposes of this act is 
hereby authorized. 


Chicago Extension Sought 
Under Trackage Agreement 





The Baltimore & Ohio Chicago Termi- 
nal Railroad has applied to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for’ au- 
thority to extend its line under a track- 
age agreement with the Chicago Great 
Western Railroad involving 2.8 miles of 
tracks, from Forest Park to Bellewood, 
Ill, to permit interchange of traffic at 
the Proviso Yard of the Chicago & 
Northwestern Railway. 


cent of the trade being in the hands of 
European firms. One American ex- 
porter of unsweetened evaporated milk, 
however, is well established throughout 
the islands. 





